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PREFACE. 



Tbe two fonner editknifl of tliis work were received 
widi Boflkaeiit poblk approbation to malK me aiixi^^ 
lo leriae it, and render it more worthy of the place 
pennanentlj aangned it bj yarious critieB. Many 
yean cf aerere toil haye paased since I first thought 
of wxitii^ the Utcs of Italian poets. In my present 
itate c^mind, I should haye doubted whether it was 
proper for me, as a clergyman, to enter upcm a 
voik 80 purely literary. My apology for still 
aDowing it to occupy a portion of my time and 
liioa^^itB, is deriyed from the subject itsel£ I We 
the men, inunortal as they are, whose memoirs I 
hare Tentured to write. With all their weaknesses, 
iooooflistendes, and errors, they constitute a class 
claiming, by turns, our hi^est admiration and our 
wannest sympathy. Italian poets exhibit the several 
phases of the literary diaracter in its most striking 
aipects. It is in this respect that I write of them ; — 



lus A blogrnpher, thnt i«i and not m ft crltio or hU- 
toriftn. 

Con«ldomblQ edtomtloni hiive boon mado in the 
text of tho work) whichi m thu« reprinted, may 
provo, it i« hopedi in «omo rQ«poot«, Aoooptiiblo to 
tho touri«t| M woU m to tho «tudont and gonoral 
rottdor. 
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B family of Dante could boast of great antiquit j. 
iras once belieyed that traces of its origin might be 
dily discoyered in the reign of Julius CflBsar. A 
ne modest supposition ascribed the beginning of its 
loars to the times of Charlemagne^ when £liaeus, 

founder of the race, r^noved from Bome and fixed 
abode in Florence. 

rhis Eliseus had numerous descendants. In the 
Ifth century, one of them assumed the name of Cac- 
piida, and married into the noble family of the Aldi- 
eri, or Alighieri of Ferrara. When the Emperor 
irad and Louis Vll. led their splendid armament to 

second crusade, Cacciaguida was one of the fore* 
St of the seventy thousand gentlemen who made a 
Ling offering of their lives and estates to support the 
erprise. He fell in combat, leaving three sons to 
erit his renown. Of these one took the name of his 
ther's family, and from him our poet was descended 
the third degree. 

B 



2 LIYES OP THE ITALIAN POETS, 

Dante, or Durante Alighieri, was born at Florence in 
the month of May, 1265, Visions and prophecies had 
taught his parents to expect the birth of a prodigy. 
His mother dreamt that she beheld him as a youthful 
shepherd reposing by a fountain, and under the shade of 
a noble laurel. Suddenly, in attempting to reach the 
fruit of the topmost branches of the tree, he fell. In- 
visible for a time, he at length reappeared, but in the 
form^of a majestic peacock. This dream admitted of a 
ready interpretation ; and to the maternal presentiments 
of Bella^ were added the astrological predictions of the 
learned Brunette Latini. Thus the light of Italy, given, 
sayrf Boccaccio, to hi» age and country by the special 
grace of God, Was welcomed at his birth by as many 
lofty hopes as tender caresses. 

The father of the favoured infant died before any 
of these brilliant expectations could be realised. His 
mother, supported by fondness better than by prognostics, 
admirably fulfilled her parental duties. Provided with 
an ample fortune, she chose for his instructors the ablest 
and most celebrated men of Florence. Brunette had 
done much towards the foundation of a native literature, 
and was one of Dante's earliest teachers. 

It required but few years of diligent culture to show 
what might be expected of the future poet. The com- 
mencement of his life afforded many tokens of the virtues 
which dignified its maturity. Early subject to solema 
impressions, the divine features of truth, and 4he solemn 
visions of religion, held dominion over his thoughts long 
before he gave them a form in verse. The Universities 
of Italy were now in such high repute that students 
flocked to them from all parts of Europe. Bologna and 
Padua numbered among their professors the most learned 
lawyers and philosophers of the age. It was as a stu- 

• • • • • • •• 
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DANTE. 3 

dent in one of these academies that Dante, if we may 
believe a contemporarj author*, laid the foundation of 
his extensive erudition. When at home, he cultivated the 
friendship of men who could best assist him in fostering 
bis natural taste for the arts of music and painting. Under 
Casella and Giotto, the greatest masters of the age, he 
acquired sufficient skill in both these arts to make them 
tribatary to his genius, and a frequent solace in trouble. 
But the youth of Dante was under another spell, 
powerful as that of his passion for study. Florence ex- 
hibited every year, on the first of May, a scene of gaiety 
and festivity. Its citizens possessed ample means for 
these displays. Trades of various kinds, the arts, and 
commerce flourished among them ; and the growing 
wealth of the manufacturer and the merchant marked 
that stage in the prosperity of the middle classes at 
which they became the proudest rivals of ancient aristo- 
cracy. The first effect of this rivalry in Florence was 
a love of display, in which painting, poetry, and music 
were made to contribute a new grace to all the enjoy- 
ments of society. May-day in the houses of the wealthy 
Florentines was celebrated with extraordinary splen- 
dour ; and it was amid the fascinations of this festival in 
1274, that Dante, then ten years old, first beheld, with 
the eyes of a lover, the never-to-be-forgotten Beatrice 
Portinari.f She was about the same age as himself; 
and her father enjoyed the reputation of being one of the 
richest and most honourable men in Florence. A 
mystery attends the record of this early passion. The 



* Imola da Benyenuto. Mnratori, Antiq. ItaL, t i. p. 1070. 

t Authors differ as to the real name : ^Bicem appellabant, qnam- 
qnam ipse pro Bice semper Beatricem significantins soloat appeUare.** 
Jan. Maketti, Vita Dantis, p. 72. ^Beatrice, cui morositate Floren- 
tiiUB Bice dicebator.*' — Phujp Villani, Vita, p. 9. 
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4 LIVES OF THE ITALIAN POETS. 

love was mutual ; there was no great difference of rank, 
and it was not till many years later that Dante became 
involved in any of those political contentions which 
might have made him obnoxious to Folco Portinari. In 
his own romantic memoir of the beginning and growth 
of his love* for Beatrice, no clue is given to the cause 
which prevented their union. He describes the eager- 
ness with which he looked for her smiles : the anxiety 
which lacerated his heart when she seemed for a time to 
neglect his appeals. But it is sufficiently evident, that 
he believed his affection was returned, and that, what- 
ever their earthly fate, they could not be separated in 
spirit. 

It has been stated that Beatrice became the wife of a 
Cavalier de' Bardi. This statement rests on the disco- 
very of a document supposed to be the certificate of her 
marriage. Such evidence seems too slight to outweigh 
the greater probability, that the known delicacy of her 
constitution yielded to successive attacks of sickness. 
The last of these was aggravated by the grief which she 
suffered at the loss of her father. Her death quickly 
followed his. She had only reached the twenty-fifth 
year of her age ; and in the bitter lamentations which 
her lover uttered on the occasion, not a word appears 
which could lead to the supposition of her marriage. 
Her sickness, it is probable, alone delayed their union. 
Affliction and sorrow gave a softer and more elevated 
character to their affection ; and thus through long years 
of grief and exile, Dante could brood upon her memory 

♦ Vita Nuova. Boccaccio, Origine, Vita, &c.— Aretino severely 
criticises Boccaccio's Life of Dante: ** It seems to me,** he says, ** that 
oar sweet and gentle Boccaccio wrote the life of this suhlime poet 
as if he were writing a love story; and as if he thought a man was 
only bom into this world to amnse himself with a ten days' courtship." 
— tibro deUa Vita, Studi e Coatumi di Dante^ p. 46. Venetia, 1560. 
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with delight, and find her spiritualised form present to 
him amid the grandest creations of his genius. 

Had he been left to himself^ at this crisis, the natural 
rigour of his mind and character would have provided 
him with sufficient resources against continued melan* 
cholj. He feU, of his own accord, more than half in 
love, once or twice, not long after the death of Beatrice. 
The incipient passion was checked by the tenderest 
recollections of his youthful love. But his ready admi- 
ration of beauty showed that he needed no compulsory 
interference, on the part of relatives or friends, to place 
him in the way of marriage. They had not the wisdom 
to understand this. No account was taken of his own 
elOTorts to disentangle himself from the net of unavailing 
grief. He had engaged boldly in the military enterprises 
'Of the republic. The battle of Campaldino, fought by 
the Fk^rentines against the people of Arezzo, had proved 
kim a brave and skilful soldier. His conduct was equally 
distinguished at the siege of Caperna. To fit himself 
also for the serious duties of the magistracy, he had be- 
come enrolled in one of the companies among which the 
free citizens of Florence were divided, and adoption into 
one or other of which was a necessary preliminary to 
civil rank. So well did he prove his capacity for business, 
that he was appointed at a very early stage of his career 
to take part in embassies of importance * ; and his conduct 
in these transactions showed him to be a rising statesman 
rather than a melancholy dreamer. 

But his affectionate friends could not be convinced 
that his mind and health were safe while he continued 
to write sonnets to a dead mistress, and speak of her as 

• IBtlelfo MS. in Felli, Memorie per la Vita, c. ix. p. 66; bat 
fome anthon question his rapid advancement in state affairs. — Sis' 
mnuUy I, iy. c. zxv. p. 182. 

b3 



6 LIVES OF THB ITALIAN POETS. 

seen in visions. They were resolved to cure him of h 
supposed disorder. Boccaccio speaks with irrevere 
humour of the means which they employed. But, wise 
or not, these good people believed, that, if they cou 
succeed in persuading the poet to take a wife of the 
own careful choosing he would be saved, both for ther 
selves and the world. Unbending as he usually was, 1 
in this case sacrificed his deepest seated feelings to tl 
persuasions of others. With thoughts and affectioi 
wholly pre-occupied by the departed Beatrice, lie hi 
already proved that as yet, at least, he could form i 
other ardent or permanent attachment. But a wife hi 
been found for him ; and, reluctant as ho was, he led 
the altar the high-born lady Gemma di Manetto, 
daughter of the Donati, celebrated alike for their prii 
and the turbulence of their politics. 

Whatever the other consequences of this marriage, 
had the effect of settling Dante's social position, ai 
bringing him into closer connexion with the chiefs 
the parties then struggling for pre-eminence in tl 
state. 

Florence had now passed, during a period of oigh 
years, through a series of events which gave proof of t 
indomitable energy of her citizens, both for good and f 
evil,* Their career was not the simple straightforwa 
course of men struggling for liberty alone. The Itali 
republics of this age were under the influence of vario 
motives to bold and patient enterprise.* Freedom w 
one of the objects for which they were ready to risk 
endure much. But it was only one among many. T 
people of all classes had learned to love gain, to aspi 
after riches, to covet the enjoyments which, it \« 

* Florence et ics Vicissitudes* M. Del6cluse, t. i. p. 39. 
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erident, could now be procured bj no other means than 
careful industry.* So remarkably had this feeling become 
prevalent in Florence, that the nobles, descendants of the 
haughtiest patrician families, sacrificed their ancient pre- 
judices, and, to acquire wealth, became merchants, traders 
in every marketable conmiodity, and bankers. Thus the 
passion for pure republicanism was modified by tastes 
and interests of a very different character. Limited as 
was the area for action, political parties became far more 
numerous than the sanguinary factions which were alone 
known by name. 

Had the war between Guelf and Ghibelline continued 
what it was at first, an honest conflict of opposite prin- 
ciples, there would have been no fighting in the dark, 
and whether the partisans of the Church or those of the 
empire had gained the victory, the only consequence 
would have been the supremacy for a season of one of 
the antagonist systems, when both would have yielded, 
Mid become subordinate to the general advance of civilisa- 
tion. 

The first in that train of events which gave such a dark 
eolooring both to the life and character of many eminent 
Florentines occurred in the year 1215.'|' About the 
middle of the preceding century, the inhabitants of the 
city, then rising into importance, had resolved to be no 
longer subject to the insolence and extortions of the 
neighbouring nobles. Wealth gave the towns more 
power, and their opposition to the nobles became every 
day more determined. At length they were able to 



♦ •* These were the heroic ages of the history of Italy, and will for 
ever remain nnited with poetical tradition.'*— Sismomdi, Hist, des 
Bipub, liaLf t. iii c. xix. p. 240. 

t Villani, Istorie Fiorentine, yoL il c xxxviii. p. 48 ; Leonardo 
Aretino, Historia Fiorentiua, lib. ii. p. 38. Yenetia. 
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8 LITES OF THE ITALUN POETS. 

dictate terms of peace ; and it was agreed that their 
powerful neighbours should remain in undisturbed pos- 
session of their estates and ancient dignity, on condition 
that they pulled down their castles, and built themselves 
palaces in the city. 

However this policy might avail for the time, it led to 
many disastrous consequences in the succeeding genera- 
tion. Not only were the nobles brought into more frequent 
collision with the citizens, but, crowded close upon each 
other, every evil passion which belonged to the members 
of their own class had daily provocation. The Buondel- 
monti were among the earliest of the nobles who became 
residents in Florence. They were highly distinguished 
for chivalrous bearing and splendour of living. The heir 
to the wealth and honours of this important family was 
universally admired for his accomplishments, and for the 
elegance of his person. It happened that, after a long 
season of strife and wretchedness, all parties seemed to 
wish for repose. To secure this, nothing suggested itself 
to the minds of the peace*makers so likely to succeed as 
the union of contending families and factions by inter- 
marriages. The younger branches of the nobility opposed 
no objection to this arrangement. Many had been the 
romantic vows, and perilous meetings, which promised 
nothing but sorrow, but which now resulted in most un- 
expected happiness. Thus Messer Forese Adimari was 
allowed to marry the daughter of the Count Novello ; and 
the Donati and Uberti* met each other in magnificent 
nuptial feasts, remembering, fathers and brothers on 
each side, how, only a few weeks before, they had been 
watching to assassinate the now happy and welcomed 
bridegrooms. Florence resounded with rejoicings. The 

* Aretlno, Historia FioroDtina, lib. ii. p. 88. 
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hmnbler classes were not backward- to adopt the same 
method of setting at defiance the evil spirit of faction ; and 
the hearts of Guelf and Ghibelline, for one short season, 
beat in harmony. 

But an unlooked-for interruption to these festivities 
was at hand. Among the quarrels which threatened to 
produce the worst results was thatof Buondelmonte with 
Oddo d'Arrigo^ another nobleman of high birth, and 
jealous of family distinction. The friends of peace 
watched every opportunity of reconciling these haughty 
disputants. An occasion of more than ordinary promise 
was afforded by the frequent meetings at marriage feasts. 
Oddo d'Arrigo had a handsome niece. Young Buondel- 
monte was free from vows of any kind. Mutual friends 
proposed that he should marry this lady, deserving in 
every respect of his love and admiration. A brief court- 
ship convinced him that they had not praised her too 
highly ; the day of their union was fixed ; and all Flo- 
rence rang with tidings of the approaching event.* 

On the evening of the day when the final pledge was 
given, the lover, occupied with thoughts of his coming 
happiness, mounted his horse to enjoy his musings in 
solitude. His way led him past the house of the Donati. 
He looked up, and saw the widowed Lady Donati earnestly 
beckoning to him from the balcony. Obeying her sum- 
mons, he dismounted his horse, and on entering the house 
was smartly bantered with the suggestion, that he, the 
handsomest and most gallant nobleman in Florence, had 
sacrificed himself to a damsel of the most moderate 
pretensions. Then, with an air of vexation and de- 
spondence, she brought her youthful daughter from a 
neighbouring room, and presenting her to him, said, 

* Villani, Istorie Fior., vol. ii. c. xxxviii. p. 48; Aretino, Hist. 
Fior., p. 38,; Machiayelli, Ist. Fior., lib. ii. c. i. 



10 LIYES OF THE ITALIAN POETS. 

<< See, this is the prize which I had treasured for you^ 
but which you must now reject." The Lady Donati had 
not miscalculated the power of her daughter's beauty. 
Hitherto kept in retirement, she was a stranger to 
Buondelmonte, and her dazzling charms inspired him 
with a passion as irresistible as it was sudden. On the 
instant he declared his love. The Lady Donati affected 
to deplore that it was, alas I too late. To his urgent 
entreaties, she agreed to see him again the following 
morning. He appeared at the appointed time ; and 
protesting that he still felt himself free to obey the 
dictates of his own heart, she agreed to obtain the con- 
sent of her relations to his becoming the suitor of her 
daughter. 

Nothing could have been more agreeable to the whole 
of the Donati family than this opportunity of humbling 
a rival house. The day, now close at hand,, fixed for 
Buondelmonte*s union with the niece of Oddo d*Arrigo, 
was insultingly chosen for that of his marriage with a 
beautiful daughter of the Donati. Notwithstanding the 
magnificence of the nuptial feast, a presentiment of evil 
saddened the hearts of many of the guests. Their 
forebodings were soon realised. It was not Oddo alone, 
or the other immediate relations of the forsaken lady, 
who felt the baseness of Bnondelmonte's conduct. The 
rage which it first excited in them took speedy posses- 
sion of the entire circle of their friends. A meeting wag 
held to determine the best method of avenging the 
injured family. To some it appeared that an insulting 
personal chastisement would be the merited reward of 
his perfidy. Others deemed that no mere disgrace 
infiicted upon him would be snfiicient punishment. 
They wished him at least to feel the points of their 
swords. But the prevailing sentiment of the assembly 
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liad still to be expressed; when Mosea, a son of the 
Lambertiy declared that the peijured wretch must die. 

Every caution was employed to secure the safe exe- 
cution of the sentence thus pronounced. Spies were set 
upon Buondelmonte's movements. Easter Sunday ap- 
proached ; and it was heard that on that day he would 
pay a visit to some friend on tlie other side of the river. 
The sacred festival was ushered in with accustomed 
pomp and gladness. All Florence seemed at peace, and 
the different classes of citizens greeted each other as 
they passed, as if feuds of every kind were buried in 
religious joy. Buondelmonte appeared at the door of 
his palace, clad, according to the sumptuous fashion of 
the day, in a white habit of the richest material. A 
white palfrey, beautifully caparisoned, awaited him ; and 
as he rode away, the people in the street, and his bride 
at her window, might well think that they had never 
beheld a nobler gentleman. 

Just at that moment there had assembled in the house 
of the Amidei, on the other side of the Arno, a number 
of persons who were anxiously watching his approach. 
At the foot of the Ponte Vecchio, or Old Bridge, stood 
the Church of S. Stefano. Close by was a pillar, raised 
to support an ancient statue of Mars, regarded by many 
of the people of Florence with superstitious fear, as an 
omen of evil to their city. Buondelmonte was riding 
quietly past this spot, when suddenly he found himself 
surrounded by a body of armed assailants. Time was 
given him to feel the weight of their insulting re- 
proaches. First one sword, and then another, pierced 
him. His snowy garments were soaked with his blood. 
At last he was torn from his horse, and despatched with 
a single blow. 

No sooner had intelligence of this deed reached the 
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different quarters of the city, than the people, headed 
by the nobles, and divided into opposite parties, prepared 
themselves for deadly conflict. To many, the conduct of 
Buondelmonte appeared but as an ordinary offence, 
deserving indeed of punishment, but of punishment far 
short of death. To others, the whole affair was one of 
mere factious interest, and Guelf and Ghibelline were 
glad to cover the atrocity of their feuds with some 
colourable pretence. The houses of the nobles, flanked 
with lofty towers, were, at any time, speedily converted 
into fortresses. If those of the same party happened to 
be neighbours, a curious contrivance was employed to 
connect the roofs by a kind of flying bridge. From 
these erections missiles of all sorts were hurled down 
upon the assailants in the streets, and, in most cases, the 
fury of the multitude might be set at naught. When, 
about thirty years after the above events, the Guelf 
party was forcibly driven out, the conquerors imme- 
diately proceeded to lessen the height of the towers in 
which their enemies had entrenched themselves.* This 
was an improvement on the side of more peaceful habits. 
The institution of an officer called II Capitano di Popolo 
offered a further security against the violence of the 
nobles. Hitherto the Podestk, or supreme magistrate, 
whatever his nominal power, had been able to effect 
little in times of general excitement. The next advance 
towards civic government was the division of the citi- 
zens into twelve arts, corresponding to our guilds, or 
companies. These arts were again divided into the 
greater and lesser, the former embracing the professions 
and more liberal branches of trade, the latter, callings of 
an inferior class. Anziani, or good men, as they were 

** Gio. Yillani, Istorie Florentine, vol. ii. c. xxxiii. p. 103. 
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denominated, superintended the affairs of these different 
bodies, who had also their several gonfalonieri, or mili- 
tary leaders, and standard-bearers, charged with the 
doty of summoning them to the field, whenever the pub- 
lic safety should require it. Somewhat less than twenty 
years after the birth of Dante, another material altera- 
tion took place in the government of the city. Six offi- 
cers were elected from the greater arts, and as repre- 
senting the different sections of the population. These 
officers received the title of Priors. They were invested 
with the highest honours of magistracy, were lodged, 
during their months of active service, in a palace, and 
enjoyed as much of the pomp as well as authority of 
sovereignty as could be suffered in a free and jealous 
republic. 

This constitution had already passed through many 
trials, when Dante's social rank, and eminent abilities, 
pointed him out as a proper candidate for whatever 
honours it could confer. Little change had taken place 
in the temper or habits of the people since the death of 
Buondelmonte. The nobles, though supporting their 
own grandeur by commercial speculation, looked down 
with as much contempt as ever upon the other classes of 
citizens. Conflicts between Guelfs and Ghibellines had 
been repeated with more sanguinary fury as the result 
became more certainly the ruin of the defeated party. 
By the death of Frederic 11. the Ghibellines lost their 
great support, and the Guelfs, who had been expelled 
the city in 1248, returned in triumph to their homes. 
Peace was established between the two parties*, and 
success attended the republic both in its own internal 
reforms and in its wars with neighbouring states. But 

** Machiavelli, Iitorie Fioren., lib. iL c. iL 
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tlio Ghibollincs found thomselvos reduced to iuHignifi- 
canco* Enragod at, this Iohh of power, thoy entered into 
a secret league with ManA*ed» king of Na[)loH) son of the 
late emperor Frederic, and equally an enemy of the 
Roman See. A desperate conflict took place in Florence 
on the discovery of this treaHonable cotTespondence, and 
ended with the expulsion of the Ghihellines from the 
city. At Sienna, the exiles were joined by a small 
body of troops sent them from Naples. Miscalculating 
their own strength or military capacity, the leading 
Guelfs at Florence determined on attacking the united 
force in its stronghold, and thus at once, as they hopod| 
crush their dangerous rivals. Florence immediately 
presented a scene of military display peculiar to itself* 
The huge standard of the city was borne slowly along 
upon a lofty car. A bell hung suspended beneath the 
floating pennon t and while its h)ud tolling announced 
to the citizens that the expedition was setting forth, it 
was at the same time a signal to the surrounding country, 
friendly or hostile, that the war had begun. Farinata 
degli Uberti awaited the approach of this formidablo 
armament with no slight anxiety. The little band which 
he commanded could expect nothing but defeat, unless 
saved by some singular occurrence in their favour. 
This in reality took place. The Fh)rentines were led 
into a snare ; and Monte Aperto and the banks of the 
river Arbla became celebrated both in history and in 
verso for the slaughter which pursued the flying host. 

Too ho{)eless to expect it, or too haughty to ask for 
mercy of their triumphant rivals, the principal Ciuelf 
families retired to Lucca. Among the exiles was Ser 
Brunetto ; and Florence had soon to deplore a state of 
things which threatened it with the h)ss of all that was 
valuable to its rising civilisation. Such oven was the 
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spirit of the GhibeUines, that when Manfred 
withdrew his troops, the chiefs of the partj assemble at 
Empoli, and there proposed, as the readiest means of 
afetj for themselves and their cause, to destroy Florence 
its^. The only man in the assembly who had sufficient 
patriotism and courage to oppose this atrocious proposal 
was the valiant Farinata degli UbertL His generous 
ardour quelled the traitorous spirit of his associates, and 
Florence was saved.* 

The death of Manfred, and accession of Charles of 
Anjoo, produced another revolution in Florence. Assist- 
ance was readily afforded the Guelfs, both by the Pope 
and the new monarch. Thus aided, they triumphantly 
letumed to their homes, after an exile of six years. The 
opposite faction did not await their arrivaL Two days 
before their appearance at the gate of the city, the houses 
of the GhibeUines were shut up and deserted. Some 
furl&er modifications of the magistracy followed the 
re-establishment of the Guelfs. These were rendered 
necessary by the reviving tyranny of the nobles, who, to 
whatever party they belonged, still waged an insulting 
and useless war of privil^e with their fellow -citizens. 
This evil seemed even more inveterate than that of the 
political faction. The GhibeUines having quietly re- 
turned to Florence, the old strife graduaUy ceased amid 
the growing interests of social prosperity. f Both parties 
groaned under the disorders created by the pride of the 
nobles. To check their further progress, the people 
created a new office. A gonfalonier of justice was 
elected. By the advice of a wise and benevolent man, 
Giano deUa Bella ^ himself a noble, this high officer was 

* YilUmi; MachiaTelli. Ist. FioreiL, lib. ii c. IL 
f MachiaTelli, Ist. Fioren^ lib. iL c iii. 

X ** Giano, piu ardito che saTio." — Cnmiea di Dmo Compagmi. Be- 
xam ItaL Mnntori, t. ix. p. 474. 
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put in command of four thousand men, and allowed to 
reside in the palace with the Priors. New laws were 
instituted to give efficacy to these arrangements. No 
nobleman was henceforth to have a place in the magi- 
stracy ; and whatever the rank of a person, he was to be 
tried, if accused of crime, by the same rule as the 
humblest citizen. In a popular tumult which happened 
soon after this reform of the government, Corso Donati 
mortally wounded some man opposed to him in the 
fray. The citizens demanded that this distinguished 
nobleman should at once be punished as an example to 
his class. But there were circumstances in the case 
which apparently justified the authorities in refusing 
this demand. The rage of the people knew no bounds. 
Giano was accused as the author of all the disturbance, 
and the magistrates proposed his immediate apprehension. 
Every citizen in Florence, knowing the value of liberty and 
justice, was up in arms to defend him. But Giano re- 
solved that no blood should be shed on his account. While 
the mf^istrates were deliberating on his case, he quietly 
left the city, and went into voluntary exile. The nobility 
seemed to breathe more freely as soon as they heard of 
his departure. An alteration of the laws against them 
was contemplated ; and the people saw reason to fear 
that the loss of their champion would be fatal to the 
cause which he had so well supported. The most terrible 
conflict that Florence had ever witnessed within its walls 
was on the point of commencing. It was happily pre- 
vented by the entreaties and sage counsels of some few 
men, who, though of opposite parties, could agree to con- 
trol their passions. 

Another of those seasons of tranquillity, in which 
Florence advanced to such heights of wealth and magni- 
ficence^ followed this truce of parties. It could number 
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more than 30,000 citizens, capable of bearing arms ; 
and another force of 70,000 men, dispersed in its neigh- 
bouring dependencies.* Such was the increase of all 
the arts of refinement, that men of stern minds would 
willingly have sacrificed them for the simplicity and 
morals of those earlier times, when, " sober and modest," 
the worthiest citizens walked abroad in leathern jerkins, 
and their wives were content with a close gown of scarlet 
cloth of Ypres, or camlet : when no father trembled at 
the birth of a daughter, thinking of the dowry which 
would be demanded of him ; and every home exhibited a 
scene of peace and love.f 

It was at the time when Florence thus promised to 
become the first state in Italy, that Dante attained to the 
dignity of prior. He was now thirty-five years of age ; 
and, whatever the stories told, truly or idly, of his wife's 
temper, they were mutually happy in a family of five 
sons and a daughter. Dante, in fact, occupied the position 
of a wealthy and eminent citizen. No other eccentricity 
marked his character but that which naturally belonged 
to a man of singular sedateness, and vast range of thought. 
Had he not lived like the rest of the people of Florence, 
or had his practical good sense and virtues not been at 
this period even more apparent than his genius, he would 
never have been chosen to the highest place in the 
magistracy. It was not till a later period of his life that 
he displayed those peculiarities of genius and character 
which made men look at him with awe. 

YHien the blood of Buondelmonte lay clotting under 
the sun, near the ancient statue of Mars, the Florentines 
of that time thought the old tradition of their forefathers 



* Villani, 1st Fior., lib, viii. c. xxxvii; Machiavelli, lib. ii. c. iii. 
f Faradiso, canto xv.; Villani, lib. yi. c. IxxL 
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wcllnigh fulfltlocl. Florctioo, it Imd boon iaIcI, would ba 
ft thc*fitr» of itrifo mA tumult HoArody, however, oould 
it hftvo born intondod tliAt tho Roodii of diMOord wor« 
never to be rooted fVom tho koH. Htlll thig leetiiod to he 
tho oAtie, when, In tho midf<t of nil ^ho triumphs and etijojr- 
mentu of n ripo oivilinntion, Another mere family dinputo 
could reftWAkon the horrom of civil WAr. 

The intereourne between PlstolA And Florence hAd 
brouicht many of the richer fAmillen of the«e cities into 
cloMO rolAtionship. Thus the Affairs of each had no less 
A domestic than political Interest for the other i atid when 
news arrived at PIstoia of some disaster in Florence, or 
in Florence of somo calamity at Pistoia, both cities ex- 
hibited the same amount of distress. 

Amonfc the weAlthiest houses in PIstoiA, not one could 
be nAmed which equ Ailed that of the Caneelliciri. This 
family Imd a humble origin ) but It had spread ittto vari- 
ous branches, all rich and flourishing. Not less than a 
hundred gentlemen bearing arms boasted of the name \ 
And each had his house and retinue proud of their several 
honours. Not only PistolA, but aU TuscAny*, confessed 
the power And iitfluenee of the Cancellleri. One thing 
only was wanting to their happiness. They failed in 
ftimlly concord and affection. The founder of the raoo 
was twice married, and had a numerous family by each 
wife. As the children grew up, they became j(»alous and 
quarrelsome \ and while the one set proudly called them- 
selves " the IJIanchV* or " tho White," after their mother's 
name, ** IManca," the other, in haughty defiance, assumed 
the title of " the Neri/* or " the lilaok." As the n«w 
families increased in wealth, so their rivalries becfttno 
more And more bitter. Magnificent estates and lordly 

* Villanl, b. vlll. o. xxxvil. 
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mansions marked, on every side of Pistoia, how well the 
Cancellieri of the second generation had multiplied the 
riches of the first. But their neighbourhood was known 
not only by the princely splendour of their abodes, but by 
the deeds of violence perpetrated as either the relatives 
themselves, or their retainers, met each other in the way. 
Law was too vreak to suppress the outrages of so powerful 
a family ; and custom had not yet ceased to render such 
outbreaks of hatred and revenge too common to provoke 
public resentment.* 

Had the quarrel, therefore, of the Cancellieri been 
confined to themselves, little effort would have been made, 
on the part of authority, to end it. But the Bianchi and 
the Neri at length drew to their sides large numbers of 
the citizens. The dispute now assumed a more dangerous 
character. Blood began to flow as adherents of the 
opposite factions met each other in the streets. The 
magistrates were set at nought ; and Pistoia seemed 
given up to ruin. The people of Florence heard of these 
proceedings with dismay. Many of them had friends or 
relations in Pistoia; and it appeared but reasonable that 
the more powerful city should make some efibrt to save 
its weaker neighbour from so imminent a peril. In 
obedience to general opinion, the Florentine magistrates 
resolved to invite the principal men of the two parties 
to leave Pistoia for a time, and allow their respective 
grievances to be settled in Florence.f To this both the 
Bianchi and the Neri willingly assented. 

On the arrival of the Cancellieri, they were severally 
greeted by the representatives of two great families, the 

* Cronica di Dino Compagni; Renim Ital Maratori, t. ix. 
p. 480. 

t This, sajs Aredno, was les«« likely to save Pistoia from the 
plagae than to infect Florence. — HUt FioraUj lib. iv. p. 68. 
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heads of which hatod each other as cordially as the 
Bianchi the Nerl. These wore the Donati and the 
Corchi ; Corso Donati being the chief of the one, and 
Vieri Cerchi of the other. The former was a man of 
fine and courteous temper ; sufficiently rich, but far more 
distinguished for the shining qualities of an accomplished 
cavalier than for the extent of his possessions. The 
latter had vast wealth, acquired by successful speculation, 
but he was more prudent and subtle than generous.* For 
awhile the two parties watched each other gloomily at a 
distance ; but the May festivals occurred soon after the 
arrival of the Pistoians. The usual merry-making 
took ])lace in the streets and squares of the city. A ball 
in the Piazza di Santa Trinitit brought together the 
choicest beauties and noblest gentlemen of Florence. As 
the latter pressed forward to the scene of entertainment, 
they became jostled against each other. Angry horsemen 
spurred their steeds into the midst of an insulted crowd ; 
others rode up to the defence of tlie crowd ; Cerchi and 
Donati found themselves on the opposite sides. Their 
swords were the first drawn. At an early period of the 
A*ay, the nose of Ricovorino, one of the Cerchi, was cut 
sheer off; and the battle became general. 

There was no peace for Florence after this. Tke 
Cerchi were the more powerful, both in numbers and 
wealth. They felt their superiority. The funeral of a 
lady beloved and lamented, brought the factions again 
into open conflict. An attack on the house of Corso 
Donati was proposed. To protect himself, he assembled 
his fViends and followers, for counsel, in the Church of 
Santa Trinitil. There it was determined to appeal to 



* VilUni dovoribei the family ai ** uomini morbidi, lalvatiohi, 
e *ngrati," lib. viii. o. xxxvii. 
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the Pope, and demand the assistance of some foreign 
prince. 

Whatever the evils suffered by Florence itself, or any 
party of its citizens, this call for foreign intervention was 
treason to the safety of the republic. A report of the 
meeting, intended to be secret, in Santa Trinitk, reached 
the ears of Dante and his colleagues. They saw the 
necessity of immediate and decisive measures. If any 
difference of opinion prevailed, it was overpowered by 
the firmness of Dante. To him had been assigned the 
first place in the public councils ; and when he advised 
that the chiefs of both parties should be banished from 
the city, his sentence was unanimously adopted. Flo- 
rence beheld the greatest of her citizens pass into exile ; 
the Neri being sent to a fortress in Perugia, the Bianchi 
to Serrazzana. Dante solemnly declared himself of no 
party, but he was strongly suspected of favouring the 
Bianchi. This suspicion seemed confirmed by the early 
return of some of the Gbibellines from exile. His de- 
fence rested upon a fact honourable to his humanity. 
The returned exiles had been seized with a sickness 
which threatened a fatal termination. Among the suf- 
ferers was the celebrated poet Guide Cavalcanti. He 
died soon after reaching home. But Corso Donati had 
already appealed to the Pope, and reports were prevalent 
in Florence that Charles of Valois was on his road to 
Tuscany, armed with authority to reinstate the exiles. 
It was a period of great alarm and difficulty. The 
influence of Corso at the court of Rome must be counter- 
acted. Who could undertake so difiicult an embassy? 
It was while the Priors, and other men in authority, were 
discussing this question, that Dante is said to have most 
signally displayed the natural haughtiness of his dispo- 
sition. Seeing the doubts which prevailed, he suddenly 
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oxclaimeci, " Who will go unless I go, and if I go, who 
will remain to govern ? " 

The latter difficulty appeared less insurmountable than 
the former. Dante received authority to make the 
best terms he could with the Roman court. But scarcely 
had ho reached the scene of his embassy, when Charles 
of Valois entered Florence at the head of a numerous 
force, and compelled the inhabitants to conceal both their 
fears and their ho8tility under the mask of the most 
servile flattery. Charles, as the Pope's ally and agent, 
professed a desire to see all parties united in brotherly 
concord. The exiles were immediately recalled; and 
Corso Donati entered the gates in triumph. Close on 
his stops followed a rabble, intent upon riot and plunder; 
and for Ave days Florence was a prey to outrage.* In- 
cendiary fires blazed in every quarter of the city ; and 
murder, by day and by night, spread horror among all 
classes of the inhabitants. 

Such was the alarm created by this state of things, 
that the various ruling factions found themselves forced 
into a temporary truce. Order was restored by their 
united influence, and Florence enjoyed a brief season of 
tranquillity. But the reconciliation of parties had no 
real foundation. Charles of Valois employed his whole 
authority on the side of the Neri, and a decree was 
passed, condemning the principal men of the opposite 
side to a considerable fine and two years' exile. If the 
fine should not be paid, the property of the exile was to 
be confiscated ; and, shortly after, another decree was 
published, warning the banished, that burning alive would 
be the punishment inflicted on any exile apprehended in 
the territory of Florence after this proclamation. Men 

* Muratori, An nail d' Italia, vol xL p. 648. An. 1301 . 
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of later times have shuddered on reading such a sentence, 
levelled against the life of the greatest genius of his age 
and oonntrj. But so little was public resentment ex- 
cited bj the proceeding, that np contemporary author 
mentions the threat of burning alive ; and it was pro- 
bably regarded as but a fair measure of punishment for 
any man, however great, who should contumaciously 
violate a decree of the republic* 

- Dante heard of the proceedings against him while he 
was still at Bome. It soon became obvious that any 
farther efibrts of his would be vain. With no desire to 
conceal his suspicion of the pontiff's disingenuous policy, 
he took a hasty leave of him and his cardinals, and pre- 
pared for his journey towards Florence. But he had no 
sooner left the gates of Bome, than the dangers of his 
position became more and more apparent. Wherever 
he stopped for rest, suspicious reports made him hesitate 
as to his future course. He saw himself surrounded by 
snares, and no friend was at hand to whom he could look 
for either counsel or sympathy. His love for Florence; 
his natural energy and patriotism ; the thought of his 
home, of his children, urged him to hasten his steps, 
and present himself, at all hazards, before his accusers. 
But as he pursued his way, the tidings which met him 
proved plainly that neither reason nor justice governed 
the triumphant faction. He had been sentenced to exile ; 
his possessions were confiscated ; and he was henceforth 
to be numbered among the worst enemies of his country. 
Lest any fond notion should enter his mind, that this 



* Tiraboschi says, that he received an account of this remarkable 
fiict from the learned Bolognese senator, Lodovico Savioli, who dis- 
coYered the decree in the Archives of Florence; and made an 
anthentic copy of it in the year 1 772. — Storia delta Letter, ItaL, voL v. 
lib. iiL p. 4S1. 
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sontence was but a sudden and passionate threat, it was 
coutirmed by a long series of subsequent proceedings. 
Tlioro was consequently now but one alternative for 
Dante : to return to Florence, and perish at the stake ; 
or to bo a wanderer for the rest of his life, and die an 
exile. 

An ii\justico so terrible, v indie tiveness so regardless of 
all tlie usual limits of political enmity, would have filled 
the dullest soul witli indignation. But Dante's passionate 
nature rendered him susceptible to the extremes of grief 
and resentment. He saw with a pix>phetic eye the sor- 
rows which awaited him ; and the thoughts which then 
gatliered together in his heart, were, in some future day, 
to come forth like a host of fiery spirits, making Florence 
tremble at his name. 

There was ample time for him to brood over his ii\juries 
in his five days* journey from Rome to Tuscany. As he 
toiled fW)m summit to summit of tlie dreary A}>ennines, 
the habits of his mind must often have disposed him to 
trace, in the surrounding solitudes, a resemblance to his 
own condition. When he traversed the same route a few 
weeks before, it was with all the comforts and show of a 
man of wealth, and as the chosen representative of the 
Florentine magistracy. He was now returning with the 
bitter feeling that if he found bread to eat, or a roof to 
shelter him, he must owe it to tlie bounty of a stranger* 
As he began to descend tlie mountains, and the valleys 
and olive groves, so dear to his sight, appeared in view, 
tlie associations of home, never again to be his, only served 
to quicken his resentment. It was while he still hesitated 
as to his future course, that messengers met him, bringing 
tidings that a powerful body of exiles had taken refuge 
in Areszo, and eagerly desired his advice and co-operation. 
Hastening his journey to that city, his presence was 
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hailed with delight. He became a member of the council 
formed to prepare measures for an attack on Florence. 
His fame for genius was already sufficiently great to 
make him an object of veneration. Among those who 
sought his society, more for the charms of his conversation 
than for his eminence as a political leader, was the ami- 
able and accomplished Bosone da Gubbio. This excellent 
man was the representative of the noble family of the 
Bafaelli ; and though then but little more than twenty 
years of age, was already an exile among the other Ghi- 
bellines of his province. His love of literature was rather 
increased than lessened by the troubles incident to his 
rank and opinions. During a long and active life, he 
occupied stations of considerable importance ; and in all 
the successes which attended him, his personal merit 
secured him the esteem of his most distinguished contem- 
poraries. Not many years had passed before he became 
podestk of Arezzo, now the scene of his exile ; and he 
had the satisfaction of affording an asylum to Dante 
when the sorrows of exile were beginning to press most 
heavily upon him. 

The Bianchi had numerous partisans in Bologna, Pisa^ 
and Perugia. It was the known desire of the new pope, 
Benedict XI., a pious and enlightened man, to see Flo- 
rence tranquillised.* To accomplish this object, he had 
summoned to his presence twelve of the leading men 

* It was while the Cardinal da Frato, at the instance of Benedict 
XI., neither Guelf nor Ghibelline, was endeavouring to settle affairs 
at Florence, that the famous spectacle took place on the river Arno, 
from which Dante is supposed to have taken his idea of the Inferno, 
It was a strange way of showing honour to the papal legate, or of 
amusing the people. Hell, with its deep pits and hlazing fires, formed 
the centre of the drama. Crowds thronged the bridge near the arches 
of which it was represented. While intent upon the horrible spectacle, 
the bridge gave way, and a vast multitude perished by drowning or 
burning. — Muratobi, Amiali d* Italia. An, 1304. 
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among the Neri ; and many of the Florentines of both 
parties cordially wished for the success of his interference. 
But the Cardinal da Prato, who had lately acted as his 
legate at Florence, entertained no hope that such pacific 
measures would quiet the turbulent spirits, among whom 
he had himself encountered only disappointment and 
insult. A few words from him brought the counsels of 
the exiles to a speedy termination. It was resolved to 
attack Florence by a sufficient force to free it, at once, 
from the hands of the faction which oppressed it. The 
absence of the men who could best have resisted such an 
attack was the cardinal's main argument for this preci* 
pitate measure. 

It was on the night of the 21st of July that the 
portion of the force furnished by Arezzo began its 
march towards Florence. The entire body was to 
consist of sixteen hundred cavaliers, and nine thousand 
foot soldiers. Secrecy was essential to success ; and the 
party from Arezzo continued to march unobserved, 
through the night, till it arrived at Lastra, only about 
two miles from the still unalarmed and unsuspecting 
city. Instead, however, of pressing forward, the leader 
commanded a halt, and the hours spent in repose defeated 
the objects of the expedition. 

Tidings of the approaching force were speedily con- 
veyed to Florence. Universal alarm prevailed. All 
parties trembled at the appearance of men who, calling* 
themselves citizens, seemed resolved on passing the gates 
as conquerors. Among those who took the most vigorous 
part in preparing for resistance, were many who, only a 
short time before, had lamented the banishment of the 
Neri as an act of cruelty and injustice. A wise jealousy 
produced this change of feeling. The exiled citizen, 
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retomiog with ten thousand armed companions, might be 
more dangerous than grateful as a neighbour. 

No efiectual opposition could have been made to the 
powerful bodj of cavaliers, and well-appointed infantrj, 
eoUected for the expedition, had thej been led bj com- 
petent officers. Bj the delaj at Lastra, thej had lost 
the advantage which would have attended a sudden 
AMault on Fbrenee. Thej now committed the greater 
error of advancing with onlj a portion of the armj. The 
undefended gate of San Gallo admitted them within the 
walb ; but they took up their position on a spot exposed 
to the full rays of the sun, and where no water could be 
obtained either for the men or the horses.* Fainting 
with thirst and exhaustion, they were ill able to sustain 
the resolute onset of the city militia. A few hours saw 
them driven far beyond the walls of Florence ; the roads 
were covered with the dead or wounded ; gardens and 
vineyards concealed many of the unhappy fugitives who 
clung to the idea of home ; and not a week had passed 
before the whole of the little army was divided again 
into its ill-connected fragments, and ceased to exist. 

No record remains to show what part Dante took in 
these proceedings. It is impossible to suppose that he 
was not deeply concerned in whatever measures were 
adopted by his fellow-exiles. But it is far from neces- 
sary to conclude that he approved of all their plans ; or 
that he was always an agent in their execution. We 
know that, on a subsequent occasion, when Florence was 
about to t>e threatened by an armed force, he refused 
to approach its walls; and it is not improbable that, 
though he acknowledged the necessity of seeking the 
support of powerful allies against an obdurate faction, 

* Cronica di Dine Compagni ; Berum Ital. Muratori, p. 515. 
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he might (thrink ^m taking Any part in proceedingi 
which boro the charftcter of a civil war. 

WliQ-tovor his share in the expedition from Are»«o, its 
unfortunate and discreditable termination rendered hia 
circumstances more than ever hopeless. His enemies at 
Florence urged tlioir charges against him with appa* 
rently greater justice as well as increased virulence. Ho 
was, at least, one of a party which had taken arms 
against the republic, and which, had it not been success* 
fully repulsed, would, for the purpose of private revenge, 
have made the city a prey to ftro and sword. Strange 
indeed it was, that such obloquy should have been heaped 
upon the head of a man, whose only political offence con- 
sisted in his dread of foreign interference. Had that 
warning been taken which his j)rudenoe suggested, Flo* 
rence would have escaped a long period of oppression 
and misery, as well as the disgrace of having banished 
the noblest of her oitieens. Charles of Valois and hii 
followers left none of the evils unperpetrated which 
Dante had foretold. 

There is a solemnity in the doubts which obscure the 
traces of his after-life.* The difficulty of determining 
the place of his sojourn till his days were almost ended, 
goes far to prove that, for just twenty years, he was 
without a home. Verona and Ravenna are the two 
cities in which he appears to have resided during the 
longest intervals of his wanderings. It was to the for« 

* A trftditlon cxlutu tlmt ho vlnited Oxford. The truth of this 
depondi upon the authority of (UovAuni da HorrAVAtle, bishop of 
Fcrmo, who meeting At tlio council of ConstAnco two Kni^liith hiihops, 
])ti1)with of l)Ath and IlAlAm of BAliiihury, was porsuAdcd by them 
And GArdiiiAl HaIubio to niAlto a trAnslAtlon of the Commetiia into 
Latin prow». Tlio version was mado, but novor printed. A copy is 
said to exist in the librAry of the Vatican.— TiRAitoflotti, Storiat U v. 
p. 496, noto. 
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mer that he bent his steps soon after leaving Areszo. 
How long he remained there on this occasion is uncer- 
tain. In the interval between his first and second resi- 
dence at Verona, he spent some time at Padua. Thence 
he is said to have proceeded to Lunigiana, where ho was 
hospitably received by the Marquis Marvello Malaspina. 
Bologna is also named among the cities which he visited 
during these early years of his exile ; and though no 
record exists of either his sorrows or employments at 
this period, his continued wanderings from place to 
place indicate a state of mind full of perplexity and 
care.* 

The necessities of his family were daily increasing. 
No certain provision existed for his wife, and their five 
children, except the small income derived from the dowry 
of the former. Verona seems to have offered the best 
prospects of a homo ; and there Dante, about the year 
1308, became settled in a house of his own, and is said 
to have obtained not only the ordinary rights of citizen- 
ship, but to have been elected to an office in the magis- 

tracy.f 

For the temporary repose thus enjoyed, he was in- 
debted to the Scaligeri, princes or lords of Verona. 
Alboino della Scala was among the earliest admirers of 
his genius. In the delight with which he welcomed 
him, he was cordially joined by his younger brother and 
associate, who succeeded to the sole rule as 11 Can 
Grande. Under him Verona attained to the higest de- 
gree of wealth and magnificence. Ilis court became 
celebrated alike for splendour and hospitality. Emi- 
nence for ability, and greatness of misfortune, gave an 

• Boccaccio, Vita, p. 27; Aretino. p. 48; Philippl Villani, Lib. de 
Qvit. Floren. famosis Civibui, p. 48. Floren., 1847. 
t MaffBi, Verona Dluitrata, vol iU. lib. ii. p. 113. 
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equal claim to tho friendly gi*oeting of the Can Grande, 
At the repagts, where the gumptuous abundance and 
rude merriment of tho age were not unfrequently carried 
to exccHs, wit and talentH of every kind were oalleil into 
display. Dante had already been long a familiar gueat 
on thette occasions, when his seusitive pride received an 
otfence whicli destroyed his comfort at Verona. A feast 
was given with usual success. Wine and song bad 
raised the spirits of the company to a high pitch of 
excitement, which one of the guests, a jester by profes- 
sion, contrived to support by a rapid succession of drol* 
lory and witticisms. The Can Grande himself shared 
in the merriment. At the heiglit of his mirth he turned 
to Dante, who sat absorbed in silent thought, and asked 
him, by what means it was that a mere fool had proved 
to them so much better a com])anion than a man of 
genius ? '* By similarity of intellect and manners," said 
Dante, coldly. 

We know too little of the circumstances connected 
with this anecdote to judge of their effect upon Danto'a 
position at the court of Verona. It is certain, however, 
that some estrangement took place between him and the 
prince about this time, and Dante was not of a tempera* 
ment to accept hospitality where he suspected a deoline 
of friendship. The gloom which habitually hung upon 
his spirits rendered him ill adapted for the society of 
courtiers, lie was only happy on his own solitary path 
of meditation. Ordinary men looked on him with amase. 
Hence the story related by Boccaccio. Some ladies 
were chatting and laughing at the door of a house in 
Verona, when they were awed into silence by the ap* 
proach of a person whose countenance struck them at 
strange and unearthly. One of them recognised him aa 
the poet Dante, and said, half f^'ightenedi in a whisperi 
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"Tluii is the man who descends into the place of torment, 
■id can tell jon what is going on there, down below.** 
''I belieTe joo, dear sister," answered one of the other 
kdies, ^ for jon see how embrowned his cheeks are with 
die smoke, and how his dark beard has been corled and 
cmped bj the heat." Thongh uttered in a whisper, 
Dante heard the remark, and looking back, he bowed 
to die ladies with a smile which showed that he fully 
entered into the humour of their dialogue.* 

When he again set forth on his wanderings, Dante left 
his famOj still settled at Yerona-f There his children 
grew up, and became distinguished for respectability and 
talent. Two of his sons acquired some reputation, both 
as authors and lawyers, and their descendants were known 
in Yerona to the second or third generation. Only the 
■Met Tague accounts remain of Dante's course after leaving 
that city. By some writers, he is said to hare visited 
P^riSy and to have distinguished himself in the university 
there by discussions on the most abstruse points of science 
and theology. 

But, amid all his wanderings, he had never ceased to 
loire Florence, or to cherish the hope that he might one 
day be again happily ranked among its citieens. The 
report that Count Henry of Luxembourg would probably 
be elected to fill the vacant imperial throne gave a sudden 
impalse to this hope. Dante entertained profound respect 
lor his noble and chivalrous character; and he lost no 
time in calling upon all, who might influence the election, 
to secure the crown for a man whose virtues promised so 

• Boccacdo ; Manetti, Vita Danlis, p. 79. 

f We hear no more of Dante's wife. The aboTe-dted author says, 
tbat she vas so morose and quarrelsome, that her temper at length 
became intolerable; and that Dante and she separated, according 
to the expression used, br mntual consent. ** quasi divortio inter se 
fiMta" — llanETTiy VUa DamtU, 
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much bonoflt to the world. Groat waa hii joy when the 
tidlnga renchod him that Henry of Luxembourg bad 
actually been proclaimed Emperor of Germany. Having 
been admitted to a pernonal interview with the new 
sovereign, he afterwards addresaed him in an epistlo 
abounding in expressions of loyalty and devotion, but tho 
great aim of which was to induce him to talie arms against 
the factious government of Florence. There are passages 
in this letter strildngly at variance with the aifectionato 
pleading tone in whicli he had some time before written 
to his fellow-oitixens. He now addressed them in tho 
language of scorn, as well as reproach, every sentence 
imbued with the bitterness peculiar to his expressions of 
disdain. 

The Emperor could not neglect the interests of a party> 
to the xeal of which he had been so largely indebted. 
But, witli all his good qualities, he was, in many respects, 
weak and vacillating. Having led his army towards 
Florence, at the latter end of September, 1312, he halted 
a few miles from the city, and began to ravage the sur- 
rounding country with tire and sword. The flames of 
burning villages could be seen in tlie distance day and 
night. Terrified multitudes collected in the roads, and 
thon separated into bands, eacli hastening to implore 
shelter and succour of some of the neighbouring townst 
The appeal was quickly answered. Hmall bodies of 
troops were despatched towards the expected sceno of 
conflict. Florence itself put forth all its energy i oven 
the bishop mounted on horseback, and proceeded, at the 
head of the clergy, to defend the gate of 8. Ambrogio. 
Everything was in readiness to sustain the momentarily 
looked for attack of the Emperor. But he approached no 
nearer the city i and in the month of October, to the 
equal surprise and joy of the Florentines, he suddenly 
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retired with his armj, and took the road to Buonconvento. 
lliere he ended his brief career, djing of poison, ad- 
ministered by the treacherous hand of a monk who was 
giving him the sacrament 

The last spark of hope in Dante's mind was extin- 
gaished by the death of Henry. Though he had refused 
to appear in his camp, it was by his counsels a foreign 
army had been brought almost to the very gates of the 
city. He had of late written and spoken in the insulting 
tone of anticipated triumph. His work " De Monarchia," 
dedicated to the Emperor, could not fail to unite against 
him every section of the powerful party which held in 
reverence the claims of the Church. Admired now for 
the freedom and dignity of its sentiments, it then awed 
or dazzled, rather than enlightened the minds which it 
was intended to instruct. Thus hatred, prejudice, and 
alarm were readily excited by the name of Dante. His 
enemies pointed at him as equally the enemy of the 
Church and of his country. No ordinary political 
associates would be willing to share the risk of support- 
ing his apparently extreme opinions. He was, therefore, 
left to seek a refuge among the few noble-minded men 
who were either, like himself, advanced in intelligence 
beyond the age in which they lived, or felt a veneration 
for virtue and genius, which rendered them superior to 
the lower claims of party.* 



* Exertions were made, at diiTercnt times, to restore Dante to his 
eonntry. In answer to the repeated instances of his friends, the 
goTemment at length offered to cancel the decree against him on the 
fbUowing terms: namelj, that he shonld paj a certain sum of moncj; 
and openly in church a?ow his guilt, and ask pardon of the republic. 
A writer in the '* Edinburgh Review,*' September 1818, has given the 
original of a manuscript letter written bj Dante in answer to these 
propoaalB. The manuscript is preserved in the Laurentine Library 

D 
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Bosone da Gubbio, and Guido da Polenta, lord of 
Baveiina, regarded him with the affection of personal 
friendHliip. They were thomselves men of ability, ac- 
complished iu the learning of their times, and inspired 
by the most generous sentiments. With tlie former he 
had been in correspondence since their early meeting at 
Arezzo. liossone, restored to his patrimonial domain, 
now rejoiced to receive him in his castle of Colmollaro, a 



at Florence. We subjoin the reviewer's version of this most inte- 
resting]; document. 

** From your letter, which I received with duo respect and affec- 
tion, I observe how much you have at heart my restoration to my 
country. I am bound to you the more gratefully, that an exile 
rarely finds a friend. But after mature consideration, I must, by my 
answer, disappoint the wishes of Home little minds; and I confide in 
the judgment to which your impartiality and prudence will lead voa. 
Your nephew and mine has written to me, what indeed had been 
mentioned by many other friends, that, by a decree concerning the 
exiles, I am allowed to return to Florence, provided I pay a certain 
sum of money, and submit to the humiliation of asking and receiving 
absolution. Wherein, my father, I see two propositions that are 
ridiculous and impertinent. I speak of the impertinence of those 
who mention such conditions to me; for in your letter, dictated by 
judgment and discretion, there is no such thing. Is such an invita- 
tion to return to his country glorious for Dante, after suffering in 
exile almost fifteen years? Is it thus, then, they would recompense 
innocence which all the world knows, and the labour and fatigue of 
unremitting study? Far from the man who is familiar with philo- 
sophy, be the senseless baseness of a heart of earth, that could do 
like a little sciolist, and imitate the infamy of some others, by offer- 
ing himself up as it were in cimins. Far from the man who criea 
aloud for justice, this compromise, by his money, with his persecutori. 
No, my father, tliis is not the way that shall lead me back to my 
country. But I shall return with hasty steps, if you, or any other, 
can open to me a way that shall not deA)gate fVom the fame and 
honour of Dante; but if by no such way Florence can be entered, 
then Florence I shall never enter. What I shall I not everywhere 
enjoy the sight of the sun and stars? and may I not seek and con- 
template, in every corner of the earth under the canopy of heaven, 
consoling and delightfUl truth, without first rendering myself in- 
glorious, nay, infamous, to tbe people and republic of Florence? 
Bread, I hope, will not fail me." — Edinburgh Jieview, vol. 
p. a49. 



trsnqiiil and romantie abode, consecrated to literature, 
domestic comfcnrt, and baronial hospitality. A charming 
picture is gi^en in one of Dante's sonnets of the manner 
in irhich Bosone divided his time between rural plea- 
sures and the education of his sons. To the enjoyments 
of sach a man in such a retirement, the society of Dante 
must haTe been a great accession. Their old experience 
of the conflicts and storms of political life ; their ac- 
quaintance with most of the remarkable characters of 
the age ; the phUosophy which both had learnt from many 
afflictions, would have made them acceptable companions 
to each other under ahnost any circumstances. But they 
irere now engaged in applying their knowledge to the 
solution of problems which such men will never fail to 
Gtody when left to repose and solitude. 

Hie last tie being broken by which hope had bound 
him to the world, Dante now tranquilly resolved to de- 
vote the remainder of his life to study and meditation . 
Some portion of his great work was still unwritten. Even 
that which had been composed at an earlier period might 
offer much for reconsideration. The last ten years had 
iHxraght him acquainted with many new characters ; had 
made him sadder and wiser; and the conflict between 
worldly ambition and the sublimer tendencies of his soul 
being well nigh decided on the part of the latter, most 
of the objects of thought would appear in a somewhat 
mitered light. An old tradition states, that he had 
written six or seven cantos of the " Inferno '* before his 
banishment. This commencement of the poem he had 
given up for lost; but while search was being made, after 
the pillage of the house, for papers connected with his 
wife's property, the manuscript was discovered, and 
eventually fell into the hands of his firiend Dino Compagni. 
By him it was sent to Dante, who rejoiced at its recovery, 
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and regarded the circumstance as an encouraging inti- 
mation of divine Providence that he should continue his 
design.* If it bo true that the poem was thus begun while 
he was in the full vigour of life, and engaged in its most 
exciting employments, it is a deeply interesting fact, that 
to complete it, ho was now anxious to abstract his 
thoughts wholly from the world, and bury himself in the 
profoundost solitude. For this purpose he left the 
castle of his hospitable fViond, and besought a cell of the 
monks of Camaldoli i n their monastery di Fonte Avellana.f 
There ho continued his wonderful meditations, and found 
his mind sufficiently elevated above the storms of earthly 
passions to breathe the air and taste the serene delights 
of Paradise. Abundant internal evidence exists to show, 
that when Dante was employed in the latter part of his 
work, he must have enjoyed a tranquillity, neither common 
to his passionate nature, nor to be looked for in any 
man exposed to the early agitations of a life like his. 

We are not told how long he continued in this peace- 
ful retreat. But when he left it, it was to take up his 
abode with one of the most enlightened princes of Italy, 
Guido Novollo da Polenta, lord of Bavenna. Historical 
associations of surpassing splendour ; the Anest monu- 
ments of religious art ; the pine forest which no stranger 
ever speaks of without emotion, have rendered Ravenna, 
from the days of Dante to our own, dear to every man 
of genius who has made it his temporary sojourn. Guido 
himself had drunk deep of the cup of affiiction. Nothing 
could obliterate from his memory the image of his beloved 
daughter Francesca. Far better would it have been for 
him to sacrifice his principality to the lords of Rimini, 



* Philip Villflni, Lib. de CIvit. Florent. FwnoiiB Civibni, p. 10. 
t '* Luogo orrido o 0olitario."^i^V/«{/b MS, in Pelli, c. xiv. p. 99. 
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than to purchase peace hj devotiDg his beautiful child to 
a detested lover. In all his courtly festivities, her bleed- 
ing fonn was present to the thoughts of his guests as well 
as to his own. To render the grief far more bitter than 
any natural sorrow, her fate was that of a fallen and 
guilty soul ; the meed of a sin blending her once sweet 
name with infamy. 

Between men like Dante and Guide, bold, severe, and 
accustomed to the freest utterance of thought, there 
could be no restraint in conversation, whatever the theme 
most interesting to their minds. It matters little whether 
the famous passage in the fifth beok of the " Inferno ^' 
formed originally a part of that canto, or was subse- 
quently introduced. In either case, it must seem strange 
to ordinary apprehension, that the father of Fraucesca 
could venerate and love the man, who had pictured her 
as an inhabitant of those 

** doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell ; — hope never come, 
That comes to all.*' 

An explanation must be sought partly in the terrible 
conviction of Guide's own afflicted heart, that it could 
be no otherwise ; and partly, in the wonderful knowledge 
and tenderness with which Dante treated the subject, 
so mournfully interesting to the people of Ravenna. 
Preachers had made it the theme of discourses, more or 
less open in their language ; confessors, according to 
their temper, had soothed, or increased the anguish of 
the unhappy father. But Guido could better trust the 
powerful and truthful spirit of Dante. With him he 
had neither to suspect flattery, nor dread denunciation. 
They could calmly explore together the dark regions 
of that world, which has ever become nearer in thought 

DS 
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tn ttioKo wlm mffciV mot^t nnguiith in ilib. Quido had 
Olio grlof, not to bo Hllovliitod by any of tho common 
KourroB of oonnolatlon. Daiito had oxperlcnood many 
troublos, but thoy worn now oonoontrntod, in hii dooUnlng 
yours, into tho ono bitter roflootion, tJmt ho hud nothing 
to hopo for on tlil« side tlio griwo. To his long no(|Uiiint« 
tinoo wltli dirttroMH nmy bo Attributed not moroly imdntod 
pnnsagos of lii« poom, but itin very foundntion, it« all 
porvadlng and vivifying idon. tlo noodod nnotlior world 
for hid far-strototiing nifootions ) for tho lovo, and no 
loriM, unhappily^ for tho onmitios of his strong nnture* 
Tlio crood ttud tompor of tlio tiinos woro fUvournbio to 
tlio faitli wliioh iinsworod to his yonrning heart. When 
ho spolto of lloli, of Purgatory, and Paradiso, his words 
woro liito tlioso of a travollor, who had onco visitod, and 
was still again to traverse tlio realms which ho had 
described. Men felt an indescrilmblo awo in listening 
to sucli a poet. Tlio anecdote of tlio ladles of Voronn 
aiVords a fair indication of tho popular notion ontortained 
of his character. Ouido shared in this sontitnont ) and 
no guest could have been moro wetcomo to him than 
Dante. If the llflh canto of tho " Inferno " already con- 
tained tho story of Kranoesca, ho could not fail to von©« 
rato tho man who, sternly Just to morality and holinosii 
had tempered tho suppos(<d punUhment of guilt with 
such a tender softening of its htuTor. Dut if wo may 
conjecture that tho episode of Francesoa was written 
after Dan to*s closer Intimacy with Guido, tliero is still 
greater reason to admire tho moral grandeur of his genius. 
Ho would not tpiostion tho decrees of divino Justice for 
the friendship of any potentate on earth i ho would novor 
•uf!er imagination to tamper with that common sense of 
right and purity, to whicli all tho happiness of social 
lifo must ultimately be refbrrod. Whou Quido, there- 
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fore» spoke to him of Franceses^ he had none of the ready 
flatteries of a court-preacher, or confessor, with which to 
soothe him. He spoke as he had written, or was about 
to write ; and, if consolation could be had in such a 
case;, it was to be derived from his melancholy truthful- 
ness. The worst and the darkest was shown, but there 
were gleams of light about it. Despair, unmixed gloom, 
came near^ the convictions of Guide's mind than any 
diows of hope. Dante's knowledge of human nature 
piesvented him from making any vain attempt to dislodge 
these convictions ; but how much less terrible they be- 
came, when Francesca seemed to speak more in sorrow 
than in agony. 

One event only occurred to disturb the repose and 
consolations whidi Dante enjoyed at Ravenna. Guide 
had provoked the hostility of Venice. An embassy was 
necessary, and he could find no one so well qualified for 
the mission as Dante. Unwilling as the poet was to be- 
come involved again in political afiairs, he had too much 
friendship for Guido to refuse his request. But the 
haughty Venetian merchants cared little for the genius 
of the wonderful man who appeared before them. Neither 
his language nor his arguments were well understood^ 
He succeeded in none of the objects of his embassy. Full 
of disgust, he returned to Ravenna, with a spirit more 
broken down by this disappointment than by any of the 
accumulated distresses of his former life. Guido received 
him with open arms ; and used every argument which 
friendship could suggest to lessen his vexation. But with 
the loss of that fortitude, which had hitherto sustained 
him, his bodily health rapidly declined. He became 
aware of his approaching end, and prepared himself for 
it with the fervent and yet lowly piety, which, in the 
stormiest seasons of his life, and in the grandest efibrta 

2>4 
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of hid goniufl, boro ivitnoHs to 'his faith. It itt aaid that, 
Hhortly Ixsforo hu expired, he found comfort in aMuming 
tlie habit of one of the lower claHHOtf of FranciHoans. 
M(in had looked upon him as haughty and ambitious. 
He wihlu'd to leave the world in the humblest guise of 
])()verty and repentance. His death occurred on the 
14tli of Sept<miber, 1321. Guide lamented it with tho 
sorrow of a friend. The people of liavenna eagerly 
swelled the pomp with which he followed him to the 
grave. Italy at large felt that its greatest man wag 
de[)arted. Florence soon after contended for the remains 
of the illustrious exile; but tho monument which Guide 
rained to his memory was jefdously guarded by the citizens 
of liavenna, and continued undisturbed, till Cardinal 
Bembo, two hundred years after, replaced it by one of a 
lofti(U' design. 

The main features of Dante's character are traced, with 
sufHcient distinctness, by the events of his life. His 
genius, the vast and )>eculiar endowments of his mind, 
can only be adequately known hy a careful reading of 
his works. There is a caution which ought to be given 
to all who approach the study of this great author: 
traditional criticism, the criticism repeated fVom genera- 
tion to generation, has done less to explain the diillcultios 
of his language than to interfere with, and injure, tho 
vital force of his thoughts. The reader of Dante must 
have trust in himself. He must have both his heart and 
liis understanding free from prescribed notions. Dante 
is so truthful in his delineations, that, whether it be some 
object of art, some great work of nature, or the shapes 
and motions of beings in unseen worlds, he is equally 
faithful, in the one case, to known realities, and, in the 
other, to the laws which still keep within the limits of 
truth the boldest excursions of creative genius. A 
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powerful mind can only be followed on its proper course 
bj minds of corresponding character. But truthfulness 
is a central light in the profoundest depths of genius. 
Where all would be mystery, and incomprehensible to 
the greater part of mankind, this truthfulness, as the 
property of some of the grandest of imaginative minds, 
opens to every healthful intellect the richest treasures of 
thoaght. It is thus with Dante. He is not for one nation, 
or for one generation, more than for another. He is 
no exclusive classic even for one order of intellects. To 
the men of all times, ages, and moods of thought, he 
exhibits forms of existence, of suffering and enjoyment, 
of remorse and triumphant virtue, so enduring, that they 
are little affected by the measures or circumstances of 
time, and still less by anything unessential to the health 
and seriousness of the mind by which they are surveyed. 

When honesty of purpose to describe things as they 
exist, is combined with a strength of vision which passes 
the boundaries of all ordinary knowledge, the result is an 
opening of new worlds to our sympathies and hopes ; the 
awakening of feelings, which pay homage to poetry, but 
still more to the truth which is its inspiration and its 
substance. 

Dante's course of life helped to mature the truthful- 
ness of his mental character. It was severe and honest 
in its very constitution ; but its best principles gained 
fresh strength from the stem discipline to which they were 
subject during a probation of just thirty years. Dante 
was eminently a scholar and a politician as well as a 
poet. He knew all that was known in his age ; and in 
his treatise " De Monarchia " he expounded truths which 
the politicians of many generations to come may read 
with increasing interest. But practical experience, 
political wisdom, philosophical speculation, had as much 
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to do with hig poetry ai with tho objects to which 
ih^y more immodliitely roforrod. Not a thought pnggod 
through hU mind, but it boro with it a train of asgooiatod 
realitiei. In every act and paggage of hig great drama, 
he gpoke with the power which icnowledge glveg, itill 
looking for, and drawing light tvom heaven. 
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Petrarch, like Dante, was the descendant of one of 
the most ancient families in Florence.. His father, Pietro 
Petracco, or Petraccolo, was a respectable notary. But 
party politics diverted him from the sober paths of his 
profession. He engaged ardently in the opposition of 
the Ghibellines to Charles of Valois ; and his name was 
included with that of Dante in the proscription which 
followed their unsuccessful project. Accompanied by 
other exiles, he found shelter, with his lately married 
wife, Eletta Canigiani, in Arezzo. When the descent 
was made upon Florence on the twentieth of July, 1304, 
he bore arms in the little band of citizens which marched 
to attempt the recovery of their homes. On that very 
night of sorrow and discomfiture Eletta gave birth to 
Francesca 

The sentence passed on Petracco did not extend to his 
wife, and she was permitted to take up her abode on 
a small estate belonging to them at Ancisa, in the valley 
of the Arno, about fifteen miles from Florence. The 
journey to this place proved perilous to the little Fran- 
cesco, not quite eight months old. On crossing the 
swollen river, the man who carried him was precipitated 
finom his horse, and nearly borne away by the stream. 
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During tho six or bo von ynars which Klotttt paMod fti 
AnolHft, hor husband continued to vi«lli hor for «horfc 
pcriodw, but with tlio utmost necrooy and caution, Tho 
iTBt of his timo was spent in travelling IVom city to city, 
witli tlio hopo of finding some placo whcro ho might 
rosttmis in security, tlio cxorciso of his profession. 

Cottcluding, at length, that no change was likely to 
occur in the state of afl^iirs at Florence, ho took up hi« 
residence for a short titne at IMsa, and thence i*emovod 
Avith his wife and iUmily, now consisting of Francosco 
and two younger sons, to Avignon, tho adopted capital 
of the Uomati rontllfs.* 

On arriving In j,hat city, Petraoco found there many 
of his countrymen who, like him, had been driven h*om 
Italy by civil discord. Among the few with whom ha 
felt disposed to associate was a (ifenoese, tiatned Hettimoi 
whose son Guido became Petrarch^s earliest companlotip 
and remained through life a faitliAil and devoted A*ioiid« 
The two families, thus united by similarity of fortuna 
and personal attachment, Dndhig Avignon too exponsiva 
A place of residence, determined to remove to Carpen* 
tras, a small town iti the neighbourhood. There they 
found tho venerable old schoolmaster Convennole, who> 
driven ft*om Pisa, was already surrounded by a numerous 
class of pupils, glad to avail themselves of his learning 
and experience. Hut the aged teacher was bowed down 
by care and infirmity, and his scholars, though they 
loved him, were chilled by the ecddness atid languor 
which betrayed the failure of his powers. Petrarch 
was among tho few who, notwithstanding tho feebleneia 
of the master, could still profit largely by the sources of 

* " tthi UumAtiui Pontifox turpi in «xilio ChrlBtl tenet IScclonlam i** 
in wrote tVtrart'h of Avignon in after yeari.^ir/)<«^ (k OtiyiM tfl 
Vita. Up. BmII. 16«1. 
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knowledge and eloquence to which he led them. When 
ifker sixty years of toil, the aged rhetorician found him- 
«tf a b^gar, Petrarch often emptied his own ill-supplied 
purse to boy him bread. Sometimes the purse was 
already empty when the trembling old man renewed his 
appeal for help. In these cases, Petrarch gave him 
whmterer was avaOable to pawn. On one occasion, he 
tmsted to his hands a precious manuscript of '^ Cicero de 
Gknia." This unhappily was never recovered ; and it 
required all the benevolence of which Petrarch was 
master to keep even him fix)m speaking bitterly of such 



Petracco beheld with delight the early signs of Fran- 
eeseo's genius. While other boys were labouring through 
some elementary lesson, he was heard repeating favourite 
paasages from poets and orators. But the anxious father 
could only take pleasure in these proofs of ability, as 
tbey encouraged him to hope for his son's future success 
in life. Little liberty could be exercised, at that time, 
in the choice of a profession. The civil and canon law 
was then the only study which offered to men of genius 
the combined rewards of intellectual and worldly success. 
It was therefore natural that men like Petracco, with 
BODS like Francesco, should destine them, with the first 
appearance of mental vigour, to become doctors of law. 

Our poet was just fourteen when he entered upon his 
legal studies at Montpellier. At the end of three years, 
be had become familiar with all the existiug classics, but 
with few of the great lights of jurisprudence. Disap- 
pointed, but still hopeful, Petracco attributed his son's 
fikrw advancement rather to want of ability in his 
teachers than to his own neglect of application. He 
was immediately removed, therefore, to Bologna. The 
edebrity of that university as a school of law could not 
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be surpassed. Franoesoo sat down steadily to his work. 
The professors admired his talents^ and regarded hif 
exercises as sure proofs of future greatness. But hii 
application was fitf\al and deceptious. Literature alone 
engaged his affections} and it happened that in one oi 
those lapses of study to which he was now often subject, 
his father arrived unexpectedly from Avignon, and en- 
tered his chamber without warning. Instead of seeing 
his table spread with legal charts, ke found him wholly 
occupied with two manuscripts, a Virgil and Cicero, 
He seemed to have discovered the root of all his former, 
and still worse future disappointments. A fire wai 
burning on the heai^th, and, in a moment, the two 
manuscripts, old, yellow parchments, were curling in 
the flames. Petrarch has described the scene in one oi 
his latest letters, with considerable humour. The angrj 
looks of his father, the sight of his manuscripts writh* 
ing and crackling on the hearth, at flrst struck him duml: 
with horror. A loud and piteous groan was his onlji 
expression of distress. Poor Petraoco felt all that i1 
told. In an instant more, the manuscripts were snatched 
from the fire, and this kind and learned man, who valued 
ancient books almost as much as they were prised by his 
son, was spared the shame of having done anything 
worse than giving the Virgil and Cicero a somewhat 
duskier tint. Laying them on the table, he said, ** Well 
then, Francesco, read Virgil, if it must be so, for youi 
pleasure ; but let Cicero not amuse you only, but teach 
you to labour, and to value law.*' 

Petrarch loved and venerated kis father, and the 
remainder of his four years at Bologna served to qualifjf 
him for the exercise of his profession. He pleaded one 
cause at Bologna, and that successfully. But the good 
Fetracco did not live to rqjoice in the acGomplishment oi 
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his hopes. His death was shortly followed bj that of 
Eletta; and Petrarch and his onlj surviving brother 
were left alone in the world, and free to adopt what course 
of life might best suit their inclination. 

A careful review of their pecuniary circumstances 
warned them of the necessity of extreme economy, or 
great exertion.* They were the inheritors of a property 
small in itself but further diminished in value by the 
dishonesty of trustees. Both the brothers wished for 
freedom aud indulgence. Neither had ambition enough 
to contemplate wealth or rank as a sufficient payment for 
toil. The Church alone offered them a provision for their 
wants, without exacting of them too great a sacrifice of 
liberty. They assumed, therefore, the tonsure and the 
clerical habit. In this first admission to holy orders, the 
temper of the times, aud the loose discipline of the Church, 
allowed them a very indulgent view of their professional 
responsibilities. Petrarch, in after years, when writing 
to his brother, reminded him of the affectation with which 
they carried their spotless and unruffled robes ; how they 
dressed their hair in nicest trim, and avoided the wind, 
lest a single lock might be discomposed. Mingled with 
the gentle satire upon their youthful vanity, there may 
be detected just a grain of natural pride, when the grand 
old man, rich now in all the experiences of life, aud of 
matured piety, speaks of the admiration with which they 
were regarded, and tells how the most accomplished 
people in Avignon admitted them to their society. 

Petrarch did not overstate the popularity which he and 
his brother Gerhard thus enjoyed. The latter grew 
weary of the world at an early period, and obeyed the 

* •• Fortnna mediocri, ct, ut Terum fatear, ad inopiam vergente.*' — 
Epii, tU Origine* 
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convictions of his conscience by becoming a monk. But 
Petrarch continued to pursue the path which his genius, 
and the encouragement of powerful friends, opened to 
his ambition. He was animated by the purest love of 
scholarship. It was not with a mere selfish joy that he 
discovered how fresh wore the fountains of ancient 
thought. Ho know that they might be made the means 
of giving a nobler, healthier tone to the debased but 
struggling intellect of the age. Few, and of rare attain- 
ment, were the copies of the classics within his reach. 
But ho sought for them, as other men would seek for gold, 
hidden in deserted houses. Thero was not a monastery 
within his reach the library of which he failed to ransack, 
or a manuscript to be purchased for which he was not 
willing to pay the highest price in his power. Happily, 
for him, there were two or three men at Avignon who 
could appreciate the value of his labours. One of these 
was an old doctor of law, Raimond Soranzo. '* A thorough 
lawyer," says Petrarch of him, "he really deserved the title 
which so many others only usurp. But while men of no 
merit, compared with his, were elevated to the highest dig- 
nities, he was allowed to live on neglected, because he had 
had the courage to oppose the sovereign pontiff, on tbp 
side of truth and justice."* This honest jurisconsult had, 
notwithstanding his want of courtly patronage, found 
means to collect a very valuable library, rich in the 
literature of his own calling, but scarcely less so in 
manuscripts of the classics. These he affected to despise, 
nothing having much value in his esteem which did not 
treat of law. The only exception which he made was 
in favour of Livy. This author he read with care, but 
not without difficulty; and Petrarch's assistance was 

* Fam., lib. xiv. ep. i. \ Sen., lib. xr, ep. L 
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rewarded by the loan of whatever manuscripts he chose 
to peruse or copy. 

The friendship of John of Florence proved of still 
greater value to Petrarch at this period of his life. A 
man who had passed no less than fifty years as Apo- 
stolic Secretary, could scarcely fail to possess stores of 
valuable knowledge. In the case of John of Florence, 
experience and erudition were combined with genuine 
piety. He saw and admired Petrarch's ability; but he 
also saw and lamented the frequent instability of his 
conduct. Trembling for him, he wrote and spoke to 
him with the affection of a father. His words made a 
deep impression on the young ecclesiastic, who, feeling 
an their worth, could soon after write, " I am sometimes 
a peripatician ; sometimes a stoic ; then I am an acade- 
mician ; then neither the one nor the other. But I am 
always a Christian. To love wisdom is to be a philo- 
sopher ; but the true wisdom is Jesus Christ. Let us 
read historians, poets, philosophers ; but let us ever 
treasure in our hearts the gospel of Christ. That is the 
true source of wisdom and happiness.** * 

During all this time, he was obliged to subsist on an 
income very inadequate to the indulgence of either his 
scholarly tastes or his social habits. It was, therefore, 
with no slight pleasure that he found his friendship 
courted by Giacomo Colonna, who was soon after ap- 
pointed to the bishopric of Lombes. This excellent and 
accomplished man had been his fellow-student at Bologna; 
md though no intimacy existed between them there, the 
young nobleman had become interested in his favour, 
both by the intellectual expression of his countenance^ 
and the report of his talents. The branch of the Colonna 

* Yaiiar. Epis., xxviiL Opera, 1581. 

£ 
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fiuuUy, thu noble«t und moit (inolont in Italy, to whlob 
GUcomo ht^longml, hml renided luaiiy yaard in Avignou. 
IVoihI uf liU now auiiuiihitiiuoc), ha lout no tlmo In intrO" 
duoing him to the lUvour of hU dititinguUhad raUtlvoi. 
IVtviiroh Imd nu^ro thmi enough to miUty hid limited 
worldly mnbition in thu piitronuge of A'iundii like theva. 

But that which given iVeedmn IVom eare, the too eturly 
luxury of rei>ofle, to n. mind like Vetrm*eh'ii, often opens 
tlie way to diHtretiHeii more paintHil tlimi all that aro 
encountured in the roughetit path of wholenome labour. 
It wan not long after hU Introduetlon to the Cglonnlt 
that IVtriiroh, early one morning in the Kaitter week of 
ia27i entered the ehuroh of Ht. Claire, to take part in the 
ouMtonmry devotionn. The young and beautiful wiil^ of 
Hugh de Hade had come to the ehureh for the ttame 
purpoHe. Am nhe kneit down, uuHik and nlneei^e in bar 
own h(dy thonghtn, the oyeii of I^etrareh rented upon her 
ex(|uiHlte form, her goj^ien hair, her dark eyebrowiii 
her white Hlmuld(H*ti. Unhappily for him, he did not 
allow the truthl^il expreH«lon of her upraised lookw to 
rt'provt^ hiid heart for \U earthly movementii. lie nutfbi^ed 
himnelf to become, on the Inntant, the slave of a pasdlon 
which, indulged a« it was aiXiiv he learnt that site was n 
wife, not all tliat has been written on the sulijeet oao 
ever dignity or excuse. 

No record remains of the events of his life during tho 
next three years. A tViendly but severe letter waa 
mldressed to him by Cluo of IMstoia, a learned professor 
of law at Bologna. It Is dltHcult to value the talents of 
IVtrurch, and not sympathise with tlie ohl })rofessoV| 
lamenting to see him enslaved by an idle fanoy, and 
nuliject to a patron, instead of fairly working his way to 
dignity and independence. ** I have otitm " he says, 
<* prayed to the Lord to lead you back to a umre profitable 
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coarse of life, ot else to erase your image firom my mind. 
Yon must be yourself again, and change your mode of 
life. Othcrwisey I hope never to hear of you again, 
unworthy as you would seem of having been my pupiL 
How can you suffer yourself to be deceived by vain 
appearances ? What can your patrons, illustrious though 
they be, give you as an equivalent for that which you 
are sacrificing? May the Lord induce you to return to 
the studies which you have forsaken ! " 

The orders which Petrarch had taken in the Church 
would not have prevented his advancement as a doctor of 
civil and canon law. Nor had he any rooted objection 
to the study itself. His answer to those who pressed 
him on the sul]ject was uniformly this : ^* I venerate the 
Imw ; but I hate the bar.** Nothing, therefore, was left 
him but to make the best of the patronage offered him 
by the Colonni. Giacomo had just been nominated to 
the see of Lombes, a romantic district, in the vicinity of 
the Pyrenees. Petrarch accompanied him when he 
went to visit his diocese for the first time. There he 
was introduced to Lello di Stefano, a young man of 
tal^it, descended from an ancient Roman family, and to 
Luigi, a young Fleming, distinguished for his musical 
abilities. The friendship of these excellent men, whom 
he loved to cidl his Laelius and Socrates, was one of the 
chief consolations of his declining years. 

At Lombes the bishop and he passed the summer, 
employing themselves in study and conversation, well 
pleased, on returning to Avignon, to reflect on their short 
freedom from its turmoils and dissipation. Petrarch now 
became a constant inmate in the palace of the Cardinal 
Giovanni Colonna ; a man as remarkable for his plain 
and simple habits, as for his hospitality and liberaf kind- 
ness to persons of talent. In this dignified abode, our 

B2 
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poet enjoyed the society not only of the most distinguished 
men of Avignon, but of all the illustrious strangers who 
visited the Papal Court. Among the latter was the cele- 
brated Hichard of Bury, ambassador from our Edward 
III. It was now also that he became acquainted with 
the venerable Stephen Colonna, the father of the bishop, 
and to whose conversation he ascribed his earliest feeling 
of patriotism, his first dream of Rome restored to freedom 
and greatness. 

There was a strange mingling of passions in his heart 
at this period. The thought of Laura had become a 
deep and permanent sentiment. It demanded expression | 
and hence those sonnets which, inferior as they are to 
some written at a later period, made him at once famous 
as a poet, both in France and Italy. Thus his love for 
Laura, and his literary ambition, became closely united, 
and might have seemed suilicient to repel any other 
sentiment from his bosom. But the vision of his country 
grew every day more and more life-like. He began to love 
it with all the energy of his afi^ectionate nature. Italy 
was his birthplace, the proper home of his family, and, 
more than all, it was now the only spot on earth which 
seemed to hail with a mother's love the revival of learning 
and the arts. Even the dreams of infancy, realities to minds 
like his, added to the strength of these emotions. He 
had fond recollections of the sweet green valleys, and 
quiet olive-groves about Ancisa ; and he had not forgotten 
the stately Genoa, or the solemn magnificence of Pisa, 
the residence of his parents during the last year of their 
abode in Italy. 

Moved by all these feelings, he watched with unceasing 
anxiety the progress of political events. In the year 
1332, a league was formed between the Pope and the 
King of Bohemia, which threatened to make Italy the 
victim of a policy as barbarous as it was dark and subtle. 
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Tbe mcmareli, lUler a conference with the Pontiff at 
ATigsoo, entered Italj at the b^^ning of 1333. 
PeCrareh Hoarding his coontry as readj to fall, passion- 
atcij exdaimedy ** Has not Ital j still the same arms with 
miaeh she conquered the universe ? - I tremble for my 
eoentzy. Separated from her by the ocean, I see the 
gbonm which threatens her, and seems to expose her to 
certain shipwreck*" To the great joj of the patriot^ his 
fears proved vain, the inTaders suffering defeat erer j step 
thej adraneed bejond the Alps. 

Petrarch now resolved to seek relief from the agitations 
of lore in travel ; and, after some resistance from his 
patrons, obtained leave of absence to visit Grerman j, and 
theaee to proceed to Borne. Two letters, written to the 
Cardinal during his joumej, show with what csre he 
made his obso^ations. '^ Eager," sajs he, in a letter 
dated Aix-hirChapelle, ** to see and know everything, I 
have passed much time in endeavouring to separate the 
tme froon the false, struck, as I often am, with astonish- 
ment and admiration. When the day has not been 
sufficient for my researches, I have employed a part of 
ifae night. Thus, by seeing and reflecting, I have learned 
to distinguish truth from fable in the history of this 
great city." Again : ** In the course of my journey, I 
have seen, it must be confessed, many excellent things. 
I have examined with care the manners and customs of 
the countries through which I have passed. I have 
compared them with our own, and have seen nothing 
which leads me to r^ret that I was bom in Italy. On 
tbe contrary, the futher I travel, the more I love, the 
more I admire mjr country. If Plato thanked the gods 
that his birthplace was in Greece, how much gratitude 
do we not owe to Heaven that ours was in Italy ? There 
ia not a Greek who would now have the assurance to say, 

as 
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that it ifl bottor to bo bom in Greece than in Italy: it 
wouUl 1x3 the Hamo at to eay, that it is better to be bom 
in chainH than on a throne. Before lioine existed, the 
fourth part of Italy, wattte and desert, was peopled by 
GvimkHf who gave it the appellation of Magna Graoia. 
What name would they not have given it, after the 
liomans had destroyed Corintli, ravaged ^itolla, taken 
Argos, MycnnoQ, and the other cities of Greece ; van- 
quiHlied Pyrrhus, and triumplied over the kings of 
Macedonia ? In truth, it must be better to be an Italian 
than a Greek. I do not think any of them would dispute 
the point with me." 

On Hotting out fVom Avignon, Petrarch had agreed to 
return to that city after accomplishing a part of his design, 
and await tlie HiHliop of Lom1)es, that they might visit 
Rome in company. Having, therefore, passed through 
part of (Germany, and traversed the forest of Ardenn^ 
considered in that age an enterprise of no ordinary 
danger, he arrived at Lyons on the fourth of August 
lie was there met by a servant of the CardinsJ, and 
learnt tliat the bishop had already set out from Avignon 
for liome. Tlie letter which he immediately dispatched 
to his friend is very characteristic of his feelings. '* I 
know not,'' says he, ** what name to give either you or 
your unkind treatment of me. Hhall I say you have for- 
gotten your promise ? I know you never forget anything* 
Tliat you have no regard for tlioso who are attached to 
you ? Nothing is so contrary to your character. Shall 
I say that you have broken your faith ? Your veracity 
is too well known. What then ? I must leave it to 
you— you must be the accused, the witness, and the 
judge. Answer me this, then, afflicted as I am. Why 
are you at Home while I am in France ? What have I 
done, to be thus separated from you ? Have you rejected 
me as a useless burthen ? Does my company dispk 
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joa ? Ton most decide these qnestions : bat since sor- 
row and adTersitj compel me to boast, I will tell jon, 
enen -whh the permission *of Lslins and jonr other friends, 
tkst there is no society more agreeable to 70a than mine, 
or fitter for jonr station. Perhaps yon fear that I should 
betmy your secrets ? But have you found me betraying 
any of those you have intrusted to me ? Can you 
reproach me with any indiscretion? Even with the 
lightest imprudence ? Ko person, I venture to say, can 
keep a secret better than I : in ancient times they would 
hare giyen me a place in the senate, or among the priests 
of Ceres. We read that among the ancient Persians no- 
thing was more sacred than fidelity — nothing fairer than 
alence — nothing more disgraceful than loquacity : the 
first they kepi with death ; the second they punished by 
death. But perhaps you are unwilling to interrupt me in 
■sy pursuits ? Of what use is it that I have lived with you, 
if you do not know that I am not like the people of whom 
Horace speaks, who, extending their views to the future^ 
embrace a thousand projects at one time; or of courtiers, 
wboi, meting out their souls, make court to everybody, and 
lore no one ? We are often deceived in judging of our- 
sdres, and I may perhaps estimate myself falsely ; but 
of this I am sure, that I desire to be of the number of 
those philosophers who wish for nothing. I have never 
desired to please a great many persons, knowing that he 
who seeks to be like the few, will be hated of the many. 
In you are centred all my hopes and expectations. You 
wish perhaps to let me see that they have been ill-placed. 
If so^ I ought to thank you for having now informed me 
of it, but allowed me to depart without saying anything, 
instead of letting me learn it fi*om either looks or words 
irhich might have too much mortified me ; but if you 
cmlj wisl^ to try me, and to reawaken my zei^ I 

JI4 
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confess I am not sufficientlj strong to endure such a 
trial."* 

On reaching Avignon, he had the satisfaction to learn 
that urgent necessity had compelled the bishop to set out 
for Rome before his return. The contest which the 
Colonni were at that time waging with their powerful 
rivals the Ursini rendered his presence in the capital of 
the utmost importance to his family. 

It was now that Petrarch began his visits to Yaucluse* 
He had once before wandered through this famous valley. 
It was in his boyhood, in company with his father, and 
Guido Settimo. " Oh ! " he then exclaimed, with rapturOi 
** I would give the wealth of cities for this spot ! " 

In his travels he had traversed with delight the most 
solitary tracts of country ; the gloom of fo/ests, the most 
deserted plains, the wildest and most rocky valleys, giving 
him more pleasure than gay and splendid cities ; and, 
though naturally timid and averse to enterprise, he passed 
through several dangerous provinces without company 
or protection. In the vale of Vaucluse he found a soli- 
tude as complete as that of more distant wilds, and that 
mixture of gloom and beauty which favours by turns the 
indulgence of devotion, and the visitations of fancy. 
This retreat is situated at the foot of Monte Ventoso, 
and is watered by the river Sorga, which here divides 
itself into several branches. The chasm in which its 
spring rises is surrounded by a semicircular range of 
lofty crumbling rocks. When the water overflows its 
bed, it rushes violently down the stony valley, and 
presents a strange contrast to the silent and unrippled 
pool from which they fall. A degree of mystery also at- 
tends the fountain, and increases the impressive solemnity 
of the scene. It has never, it is said, been fathomed, but, 

^ * EpiBt. Fam., lib. i. ep. 5. 
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nsng; without noise or babble, seems to have its origin 
in the very foundations of the globe. The snuili patches 
cf groond left open among the elifk are carefuUj 
enkiTated. In the distance, a wide and agreeable 
pro^^ect opposes itself to the mde rocks which occupy 
nearly the whole valley of Yaaclose, and the dews and 
frequent showers for which the neighbourhood is noted, 
temper the summer heats so as to render it constantly 
coed and fragrant. 

His friend, the Bishop of Lombes, was in the mean- 
time acdvely engaged at Rome in the struggles of his 
family. Petrarch continued to correspond with him, 
and express his earnest desire to join him. The com- 
fdaints, however, which he made respecting the sufferings 
of his hearty were answered by the wise prelate in a style 
which proved him, like a good churchman, to be sceptical 

00 all such subjects. ^* Your Laura," says he, in a letter 
written to him in the year 1335, ^is but a phantom 
wiiid your imagination has created, that you may have 
a aabject on which to exercise your muse, and so make 
yovmelf a name. Your verses, your love, your sighs, 
are altogether a fiction ; if there be anything whatever 
real in the matter, it is not your passion for Laura, but 
your wish for the laurel, after which both your studies 
and your works prove you are striving. I have been 
your dupe, dear friend, too long. You have pretended 
that yon wish to visit Rome. I have expected you there 
with great delight ; but my eyes are at length opened. 

1 understand your deceit, yet I cannot help loving you, 
and wishing yon to love me in return." Li reply to the 
part of the letter which we have quoted, Petrarch says : 
^ Would to Heaven that Laura were only an imaginary 
penon, and that my love were but a jest ! Alas ! it is a 

which it would be difficult long to feign. And 
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what (txtravagfinco would it not bo to play Much a (Wrco ! 
It iH ))()HHiblo, porlmpn, to imitato the action, tho roioei 
anil g(^8turo of a Hick man, but can hia look and appearance 
bo copiiul ? How nmny times have you not »oen mo pala 
and trombling with affliction? I know, however, that 
yon aru but employing agaiuHt me your fiivourito instru- 
ment of irony; and it becomes you well; you yield not 
to any one in its use, not even to Socrates himself. But 
I hope to cure this malady ; time will do it, I trust i and 
that Kaint Augustine, whom I also only seem to love, will 
fiirnlnh me with weapons against a Laura who exists not.'* 
Tlu^ Abb(!i do Sade observes, in respect to the letter to 
which this is an answer, ** that it is one of those on 
which some writers have attt^mpted to found the absurd 
opinion that Laura was not a nwil person, a notion which 
the letter of the bishoj) ought rather to confute." 

Petrarch at length set out on his proposal journey to 
Italy, and the first sight of its coast insplre<l one of the 
best and most elevated productions of his muse.* During 
his residence in Home, he traverst^d every scene of elassio 
renown in company with tho venerable Giovanni da 
8. Vito, whoso enthusiasm made him w\\Uil to support tho 
fatigue of attending his youthful oompiuiion. He returned 
to Avignon in 1337, and formed, it a])pears, a connexion 
with someJady of that city, by whom he had a son, who 
lived to the age of twenty-four, and gave his father no 
little trouble by tho untowardness of his disposition. Ho 
had also another child, a daughter, whose filial affeotlon 
proved his solace to the end of his days. 

Torniented with ceaseless inquietude, his eonsoionea 11! 
at ease, his mind harassed by love, ambition, and patriot* 
ism, all equally vague, he began to hate both himself and 

* ** L* fuipetto Mioru delU terra yostra! 

Mi fa dolmal psMAtu traggor gual.*'— Sos. u. 
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world. Hoping to find some relief to his wretcbed- 
i in complete solitude, he retired to Vaoclose. He 
there, he sajs, to make war with his senses ; and 
his eyes, which had been so long attracted bj useless 
▼mnities, should behold only the firmament, the rocks, 
aad the water, instead of glittering jewels, and purple 
and rrorj. The cottage he inhabited was adjoining that 
cf an <^d fisherman, whose wife was his sole attendant, 
ao swarthy and in-favoured a being that she might have 
been taken for a native of the Libyan deserts. These 
were his neighbours, and his only companion was a dog. 
But he found ample employment for his mind as he 
wandered through the valley thinking of Italy, or of 
Laora ; and when he returned to his little dwelling, he 
eonsokd himself with those mute but most faithful 
friends, his bod». From them he derived light and 
com^rt, some furnishing him with rules how to live 
well, others consoling him with the relation of noble 
actions and stirring events, and those of another class 
instructing him in the sciences. 

Amid these occupations he passed day after day, and 
week after week, keeping silence from morning till night, 
and hearing no other sounds but the bleating of sheep, 
the singing of birds, or the murmurs of the fountain 
as it streamed among the rocks. Nor was his diet un- 
fitting for this retired mode of living. The coarse bread 
of the fisherman was the staple of his meals, and his 
greatest luxury a few figs or almonds. 

He was not, however, entirely forsaken by his friends. 
Among those who came most frequently to visit him in 
his retreat was Guide Settimo, who had been educated 
with him, and had always cherished for him the most 
lively regard. A similar afiection was shown him by 
Fhilip Cabassole, Bishop of Cavaillon, in whose diocese 
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Yaucluse was situated. Philip was a man of great 
learning and ability, and deserved the respect which 
Petrarch had conceived for him. A rare praise when 
merit of any kind, in those very bad times, had so much 
less to do with the elevation of churchmen than the 
caprice of statesmen, or the cliques and nepotism of 
their own order. 

While thus enjoying the solitude of Vaucluse, Petrarch 
continued to compose numerous sonnets, and not forget- 
ting grander literary projects, he began a history of 
Rome, which was to embrace the long period that inter- 
vened between the foundation of the city and the reign 
of the Emperor Titus.* To this undertaking, and the 
ideas of Roman grandeur with which it filled his mind, 
was owing another, namely, a Latin epic, intended to 
celebrate the actions of Scipio Africanus, and of which 
he produced a considerable portion in a few months, to 
the delight of his admiring, but, in this instance, ill- 
judging friends. Vaucluse, indeed, was for several, and 
those the best years of his life, the chief scene of his 
literary labours ; " the history would be a long one," 
says he, in one of his epistles, '^ should I attempt to re« 
late all I did there ; this, however, I may say, that what- 
ever works I shall leave behind me were either done, 
commenced, or conceived at Vaucluse." f 

But his solitary mode of life, though productive of 
occasional tranquillity, was not calculated to procure 
him any permanent relief, and he was sometimes so 
oppressed with melancholy that his health grew daily 
worse, and he was tempted to pray for death. While 
his mind was in this state of agitation he appealed from 
his books to religion, but his heated imagination not 

* Baldelli f Epist ad post. 
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suffering him to contemplate tmth in her own simple 
majestj, he was near falling a victim to the visionary 
dogmas which were then in vogue. Denis de Robertis was 
his principal goide in the stndj of theology, and if we 
may believe the declarations of his contemporaries, there 
were few churchmen of either that or any previous age 
who excelled Denis in variety of learning and talent. 
Petrarch first became acquainted with him, it is sup- 
posed, in Paris, during his sojourn in which city he con- 
fessed to him the violent passion ivith which he was 
oichained.* But whether the advice of this learned 
divine was unfitted to make an impression on the mind of 
a man like our poet, or that it was attended to for a brief 
period and then forgotten, certain it is that Petrarch 
profited less than might have been expected from his 
coionsels. The gloom of his spirit refusing to yield to 
the suggestions of his faith, his love continued to glow 
with the same fervour as ever, and his meditations on 
subjects of religion became tinged with the impressions 
of his fancy. 

The year 1339 was diversified by several circumstances 
which tended, in some measure, to abstract his thoughts 
from Laura. It was about this period that the learned 
monk Bernardo Barlaam arrived at Avignon as the 
ambassador of the Greek Emperor Andronicus. The 
immediate object of his mission was to treat with the 
Pope respecting a settlement of the much agitated dispute 
respecting the keeping of Easter, to which was mainly 
owing the schism between the Eastern and Western 
branches of the Christian Church. The efforts of the * 
ambassador were fruitless; but his visit was of great 
use tfi Petrarch. It is disputed whether Barlaam was 

* Abbe de Sade. 
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really n native of Greece ; but there if no doubt that he 
wan highly accompliHhed in all the learning of that 
country.^ The veneration which Petrarch evinced for 
tlie poets and philof4op!ierg, whoso glory he seemed to 
feci as in part belonging to hitnself, won his favour, and 
secured his lasting friendship. During his stay at Avi- 
gnon, Petrarch H]>ent a great t>ortion of his time in hif 
company, H(4zing with avidity the precious opportunity 
for initiating himself in the kuowle<lgo of Homer and 
Plato. In return for the instructions of Barlaain, he gave 
him lessons in Latin, of which language the ambassador 
had only an imperfect knowledge. Petrarch is supposed 
to have derived from him that tincture of Platoniim 
discoverable in most of his subsequent compositions. 

About this period, also, his old friend and spiritual 
adviser, Denis de Uobertis, arrived at Avignon, and 
remmed his exhortations, though with as little effect 
before. But, notwithstanding this failure, he was 
garded by his pupil with heart-felt veneration, and he 
ntturned his attachment by several instances of parental 
kindni^sH. On leaving Avignon for Maples, he promised 
to recommend him to King Robert, whose learning and 
virtues made him respected by all the learmnl men of 
Europe. Denis fulfilled his promise, and the king» 
already acciuainted with the genius of Petrarch, wrote to 
him shortly after, and reciuested his advice respecting an 
(Epitaph for the tomb of a favourite niece, who died when 
young. Petrarcirs answer to this letter was that of a 
courtier, rather than of a scholar and philosopher. 

But the introduction which he ha<l thus secured to the 
most powerful member of the literary republic, and the 
increasing reputation of his poems, contributed to^spur 

* TiraboichI, vol v. lib. iii. p. 466. 
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bis ambition forward to attempts wbicb tbe retiring 
cbaracfer of bis disposition would otherwise have pre- 
vented him from making. 

Learning at its revival, like all other novelties, was an 
object of wonder and admiration. It was a new sun in 
tbe moral hemispbere, and even those who could not 
understand either whence it derived its brightness, or in 
what its precise glory consisted, were led to regard the 
elect few who understood its mysteries with veneration, 
and even awe. The ability to trace back the course of 
things to ages the most remote — to describe the manners 
of generations that bad been swept away from men's 
memories; to exorcise even the mighty spirits of tbe 
olden time, and make them reveal what they thought and 
saw in the days of inspiration — this was, indeed, a won- 
derful power to people who bad not been made familiar 
with such things by tbe universal diffusion of books and 
knowledge. And those who exercised it were not un- 
worthy of the high honour which they received. They 
were, many of them, believed to have the faculty of 
changing the course of nature ; of foretelling events, and 
making the powers of other worlds obedient to their 
will. But tbe admiration which this belief acquired for 
them with the vulgar, was not so high as that which 
they deserved for what they did in reality. They exer- 
cised a mAgic, but it was that which the Providence of 
Heaven had taught them ; and, instead of merely com- 
manding tbe spirits of the deep to do their temporary 
bidding, they bound them in the everlasting bonds of 
truth and science. 

But the vague, though vivid admiration for learned 
men, and especially for poets, which prevailed among the 
people, led to the institution of festivals which might be 
suited to their comprehension, and figure by the splendour 
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of shows and ccromonios, tho intoUoctual excellence 
which in itself they were unable to apprehend. To this, 
probably, was owing tho public crowning of poets, which 
WHH HuppoHod to invest him who obtained that honour with 
a Huporiority over all his loss favoured contemporaries. 
Tho coromony, however, had not been known of late ; and 
Petrarch could find only classical examples for the cus- 
tom which he wished to see reestablished in his favour. 
It is not improbable that the gay festivals of the Proven- 
9alH flrHt inspired him with the idea of attempting to 
revive tho coronation of j)oets. In his journey to Lombes 
with tho bishop, he is said to have been present at one 
of tho contests for tho golden violet, and to have been 
greatly delighted with the display. 

But whatever wore the motives by which he was in- 
stigated, Potrarch left no means unemployed to obtain 
the honour of a coronation. To this end, he carefully 
cultivated the friendship of the great and the influential; 
and, impelled by tho same motive, pursued his studies 
with tlio ardour of a young man labouring for academical 
conquoHts. So closely indeed did he apply himself, that 
his friends trembled for his health, and the Bishop of 
Cavaillon, obtaining tho key of his study, locked up his 
books, })rohibiting his reading or writing for ten days* 
Petrarch was obliged to yield an unwilling obedience to 
the prelate ; but the first day of his literary Lent seemed 
longer to him than a year, the second he suffered a 
violent headache from morning to night, and the third 
he was attacked with symptoms of a fever, which the 
bishop seeing, desisted from attempting to cure him by 
depriving him of his books. In a letter written about 
this time, in which he describes his manner of living, he 
says that he devoted six liours to sleep, and two to sup- 
plying the necessary wants of nature; but that even 
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dsring bis meals he either resd or dictated. While 
walking or travelliiig he had his mind occupied in 
designing or making additions to some poem or other 
woriL : he never went into the coantrj without taking a 
pen and paper with him, and he would often rise in the 
middle of the night, and write down without a light the 
tfaovights which came into his mind.* 

At length the day arrived for reaping the reward of 
an these toils and exertions. While walking in his 
orehard at Yancluse on the morning of the 23rd of 
Angnst, 1340, a letter was brought him from the Senate 
of Rome, announcing its determination to confer upon 
him the laurel crown. His delight was extreme on 
receiving this long-desired intelligence. To increase the 
glory of his triumph, the day had not passed before 
sDOiber messenger arrived from Robert Bardi, the 
Chancellor of the University of Paris, inviting him to 
proceed without delay to that city, where the honours of 
a public coronation were also awaiting him. 

It was not easy for Petrarch to decide at once to 
winch of the capitals he should give the preference. 
Norelty inclined him in favour of Paris, ancient custom 
made him prefer Rome — in the one he would find a 
friend, but in the other a country f; and from the latter 
he accordingly deteAnined to receive the crown. 

Bat ambitious as he had been to acquire the distino- 
tion which awaited him, he was not without apprehensions 
as to his qualification for so high an honour. This at 
laust he himself asserted, and to secure his mind from 
any uneasiness on the subject, he resolved to undergo a 
pablic examination by the King of Naples, before pro- 

* Abbe de 8ade, Memoires, t i lib. il p. 425. 
f Opera, p. 1251. Basil, 1581. 
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cockling to Romo.^ Sliortly aftor forming thi« reiolution 
]ttt But out on hiH journoy, and was reooived by Robert, to 
whoHo influunco his bugcoab whh mainly owing, with 
princely attention. In tlio long e.onverHatlon« wbloh 
thoy hold togothor, thoir mutual o«toam waa greatly in- 
cruHHud, and tho king graciously acknowludgod tbat he 
wiiH not luHH gratlfiod than l*otrai*oh at the aoqualntanoe 
which UuniH do Roburtin hiul procured him. 

On th(^ day appointed, the monarch aBsemblod bif 
whole court to be present at the examination. Every 
spi^cios of science and literature Airnlsbeil the erudite 
Hovorcugn wltli ({uestions, liis ready answers to wbloh 
miule Potrarcli an object of admiration to all present. 
For throe days the examination was thus carried on to 
tiie credit of l)oth the king and the poet, and on the 
third, the former pronounced the candidate to be in 
every way wortliy of the honours with which he was 
about to l>e invested. Robert would fain have persuaded 
rotrarch to 1)0 crowned at Naples, but not pressing this 
wish against tlio prejudice of the latter in favour of the 
Roman Capitol, he hade him an affectionate farewell, 
telling him that bis inflrmitios alone prevented hU 
accompanying )iim, and sending bis ft'iend OiovMiui 
Ibirrili to attend him as his representative. At the sama 
tinio ho took oif his royal robe, and presenting it to him. 
told him to wear it at the approaching ceremony. Early 
in the morning of KastcM'-day, 1341, the streets of Borne 
rorioundful with trum[)ets, and the shouts of multitudaa 
thronging to witness the novel sight of a poet's coro- 
nation. 'J'he favoured bard, as he proceeded to the 
Capitol, was attended by eighteen young and noble 
Romans, twelve of whom wore habited in scarlet robes, 
the rest in green. The Henator and chief offloora of 
state came next, and, thus escorted, he pasiod through 
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tiie prinGipal pablic aveoues, to the scene of his triomph. 
Tbe streets had been thickly strewn with flowers, and 
tiie windows of ererj hoase were filled with ladies, who, 
iHifle the songs and mnsic of those who accompanied 
tiie procession made the whole seem like a magic show, 
Hang the richest perfnmes from the balconies, and 
so freely, it is said, that the essences thas expended 
would have serred even Spain itself for a year. Ar- 
rired at the Capitol, Petrarch, formally summoned by a 
herald, briefly addressed the assembled maltitnde ; and 
to their repeated cheers responded by a load " Yiva lo 
popolo Romano ! ** He then knelt down, and the Senator 
l^aciog a crown of laurel on his head, proclaimed him 
Prince of poets. Bising amid the applauses of the spec- 
tatorsy he immediately recited a sonnet on the heroes of 
Borne, and was then conducted from the Capitol to St. 
Peter^s. There, taking off his crown before the altar, 
he made it an offering to heaven, and having finished 
hia devotions, proceeded to the palace of Stephen Colonna, 
where the chief personages of Rome awaited him at a 
sumptuous banquet. After spending a few days among 
bis friends, and receiving a diploma from the Senate, 
which designated him poet, historian, and citizen of 
Bome, he set out on his return to Avignon> Taking 
the route by Parma, he visited Azzo da Corr^j^io, now 
on the point of seizing the principality in defiance of the 
rights of an elder branch of his family, but justifying the 
Tiolence by the purposed wisdom and mildness of his 
govemjnent The only case in which Petrarch had 
publicly exercised his profession as a lawyer, was that 
in which he pleaded the cause of Azzo and his family 
against the rival claims of the Rossi. His success in- 
creased the admiration which Azzo already entertained 
for his character. Some years had passed since they 

f 2 
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last met ; and it was with the warmest expression of 
friendship and delight that Azzo hailed his unexpected 
appearance at Parma. 

Petrarch had contemplated only a visit of some few 
days. But he found Parma and the neighbourhood well 
suited to his taste. Among the inhabitants were many 
persons of great learning and ability, and the surrounding 
country afforded him a ready retreat from all the tur- 
moils of the world. In one of his long, solitary rambles, 
he reached a forest, which, clothing the sides and summits 
of a mountain, seemed created to be the asylum of peace 
and meditation. Through its long vistas might be seen 
the snow-clad Alps, and interminable plains, covered 
with populous towns, and richly cultivated farms. Here 
his mind recovered its natural tone. He poured out 
streams of spontaneous verse ; and the palace of Azzo 
was exchanged, during some weeks, for a lodging on the 
borders of the Sylva Plana. Another ramble, not so far 
from the city, brought him to the gate of a cottagOi 
standing in the midst of a garden, and sheltered by a 
small plantation, through which flowed a murmuring 
stream of pellucid water. The house was to be let. 
Petrarch forgot, for the moment, Avignon and all its 
concerns. He hired the cottage ; was soon after made 
archdeacon of Parma ; and, purchasing the spot, rebuilt 
the house for his permanent residence. 

But his hopes of tranquillity were premature. As 
Canon of Lombes, he knew that it would be necessary 
for him to revisit that city at no distant period. His 
ardent friendship for the bishop would have prompted 
him to hasten his journey ; but he knew that they might 
meet at Avignon, or even in Italy. 

It may be that Petrarch's thoughts were more than 
usually occupied with this subje.ct, but, strange to say^ 
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while sound asleep one night, he thought he beheld his 
friend passing over the little stream which watered his 
garden. He ran to him, asked him whence he came so 
unexpectedly, whither he was going, and whj he was 
alone ? The bishop returned an answer signifying that, 
like him, he had grown weary of the continual storms 
and gloom which pervaded his mountainous retreat. 
Conversing in this manner, they seemed to approach the 
end of the garden, when Petrarch begged permission to 
accompany him, but his friend warned him back with his 
hand, and with a changed countenance and voice said 
solemnly, ** Depart ! I do not wish you to be my com- 
panion yet." Twenty-five days after this dream, intelli- 
gence arrived at Parma that the bishop was dead, and 
that his decease had taken place on the very day in which 
Petrarch had been so singularly affected. 

His grief at the loss of his friend was extreme. "We 
have lived too long," says he, in a letter to Lselius, who 
had witnessed the last hours of the prelate ; '^ we have 
lost the best of masters, the tenderest of fathers. What 
coarse shall I pursue? — what will become of me ? I am 
a mere stranger at Parma, every instant on the move. 
Shall I go to Lombes where I am canon ? It is a savage, 
inhospitable country, and I have now lost the only 
person who could have rendered it tolerable to me. 
How could I endure to look on the tomb where all 
my hopes lie buried? How could I bear to kiss the 
hands of a proud and barbarous pontiff instead of 
that master*s who was so dear to me ? Shall I return 
to Avignon, to place myself again in the court of the 
Cardinal? How dull, how melancholy must everything 
appear there now it has lost its greatest ornament ! " 

The plans which Petrarch had formed seem to have 
been entirely disarranged by the death of his friend* 

r 3 
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But 80 much was his society doslrcd by tho Cardinali 
that his commands put liim under tho immodiato neces- 
sity of returning to Avignon. After having sponti 
therefore, nearly a year at Parma, which is stated to 
have boon among the happiest and most serene ho ever 
oigoyed, he set out for Avignon, which ho reached in 
healtli and safety, and was received with open arms by 
his old friends Ln)lius and Socrates. 

The society of these his earliest acquaintances, and 
the attentions which his fame procured him from all 
quarters, rendered his situation at Avignon much moro 
agreeable than he had expected. Even Laura herself 
was moved by the intelligence of her admirer's glory, 
and when she met him, her countenance wore a more 
benign aspect than before his journey to Rome. 

Little is known either of this, or of any period of her 
domestic history. It is, however, generally agreed that 
her marriage was not a happy one ; that her husband 
was harsh and unkind, and the cares of her largo family 
too great for her delicate constitution. At tho time of 
which wo are speaking, she was about thirty years of 
age ; but few traces of her youthful loveliness now ex- 
isted even in the eyes of her ardent admirer ; she was 
pale and languid, and had altogether the air of a person 
suffering under the premature advances of ago. Petrarch 
himself also had for some time exhibited symptoms of 
declining strengtli. His hair had long boon grey, and 
his features were expressive of a gravity striking^ con- 
trasted with the youthful appearance of his iiguro.\ 

But this year, 1342, called for his attention in aflfkirs 
which nearly interested his feelings as a patriot Bene- 
dict XII., after an inglorious pontificate, died unlamented 
even by churchmen, who had tho least pretension to 
learning or refinement 
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The new Pope, Clement the Sixth, was a man of 
totmllj different character and temper. Elegant in his 
nuuiners, TolaptuooB in his disposition, fond of literature 
and the arts, and a general admirer of women, his court 
shortly presented a scene of constant gaietj and dissipa- 
tion. Bat the fayours which he bestowed on men of 
learning, and his general good taste, induced Petrarch 
and others of the Italian partj to hope that he might be 
persuaded to remove the seat of his authority to Rome. 
Petrarch, with whom was now associated the famous 
Nicholas Grabrini, better known by the name of Bienzi, 
oaed all his influence and eloquence as a Roman citizen 
to effect this favourite purpose, but in vain ; Clement 
heard the appeal with politeness, but refused to accord 
the desired gracei Some blame, it is said, was due to 
Petrarch for the'nad success of the attempt. The prin- 
cipal arguments on which he rested his plea for remov- 
ing the see to Rome, were drawn from recollections of 
saints and apostles, and from the blood with which holy 
martyrs had consecrated its soil : whereas, if the por- 
trait of Clement be correctly given by contemporary 
historians, the orator should have omitted these topics 
for others of a more agreeable character, and have fasci- 
nated the Pope's imagination with a view of the superior 
delights which sunny Italy could afford to those of any 
part of France.* 

While his mind was yet suffering under the impression 
of melancholy for the loss of friends, Petrarch undertook 
and completed his " Dialogues with St Augustine,** a work 
deeply imbued with mysticism, but devout, eloquent, 
and valuable as an exposition of the sentiments of his 
heart. Even the essays of Montaigne are not more in- 
teresting in this respect than the dialogues of Petrarch. 

* Abbe de Sftde. 
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So fuUj did he explain in them the motives of his actions 
and the feelings in which they originated, that he applied 
to the work the title of " M7 Secret," and seems to have 
intended that it should not be published till after his 
death.* 

These remarkable discourses consist of three dialogues; 
in the first, the saint lays down certain general rules of 
reasoning, such as, that our being miserable or happy 
depends on our own conduct; that the true desire of 
escaping from our miseries comes with the knowledge of 
their nature and extent ; that this desire can only exist in 
its full force when all other desires are extinguished, and 
that this can never take place till the thought of death 
has detached the mind from worldly objects. On these 
different points Petrarch and his teacher make various 
observations, the one acknowledging his indetermination 
to pursue that which he knows to be good and desires to 
obtain; the other placing before him, in the strongest 
language, his extreme vanity, his avarice, ambition, in- 
continence, and misanthropy. The discussion on these 
subjects occupies the first two dialogues; the third 
contains a more particular enumeration of the penitent's 
errors and infirmities. He was bound, says the saint, 
by two chains which he forgot to regard as chains, though 
truly so, because of their deceptions brightness, — they 
were love and glory ; and Augustine teaches him, in the 
plainest language, that he had been playing the part of a 
madman to suffer himself for so many years to be the 
object of a vain and guilty passion ; to yoke his immortal 
soul to a frail perishing form of earth, which death would 
deprive of all its loveliness. Petrarch would have de- 
fended himself by replying, that it was not the earthly 
form of Laura which had enchained his heart, but the 

* Opera, t. i. p. 374. Basil 1581. 
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beaatj and virtue of her soul. Augustine confesses that 
this is a strong point of defence, but observes that, if 
Laura were Virtue herself, he was not the less guilty if 
his own passion partook of the slightest impurity. To 
this Petrarch replies, that there was nothing criminal in 
his love but its excess ; that he could wish his love to be 
seen, even as her countenance could be seen, for there 
was a close resemblance between them, both being pure 
and spotless ; that to his love for her he owed his glory 
and reputation ; and that his heart, purified by its passion 
for a woman so angelically virtuous, had, by that means, 
been preserved from the worst vices of its nature. 

Augustine, however, is unmoved by these arguments, 
and insists that Laura only saved him from the hazard of 
a slight fall to plunge him in an abyss — that he had no 
reason to thank her for making him ambitious of glory, 
and that she had, in fact, put his soul in peril of destruc- 
tion. " Instead of loving the Creator, you have devoted 
yourself to the creature; and if you say that she has 
taught you to love God, then you are guilty of having 
inverted the right order of things, for the Creator must 
be loved for Himself alone, and the creature for Him. 
As it now is, you have only loved God as you would 
admire a good workman who has made something which 
delights you. With regard to the present nature of your 
love for Laura^ it may be enfeebled by years, but it is 
neither extinguished, nor in reality more pure." * 

The saint then presses several other considerations of 
a similar nature upon his disciple ; and it is curious to 
find that the idea of seeking another object of love had 
passed through the mind of Petrarch. But it is on the 
increase of his years that Augustine is made to expatiate 
with the greatest earnestness ; he bids him observe how 

* Abbe de Sade, t. ii. liv. iii. p. 103. 
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his hair is growing grey, and asks him whether heiA| 
not ashamed of making love with white locks. ^' I blush ^ 
for and repent my folly/' replies Petrarch, " but I can da 
no more ; Laura, too, is growing old with me — that con*^] 
soles me and abridges my feeling of shame." The speakeri 
then pass to the consideration of the desire of glory, am 
Augustine assures his disciple that he is wasting his lifd 
in the pursuit of a shadow, that fame is uncertain an* 
changeable, and that the only renown worth seeking for i 
that which virtue bestows. " Leave Africa and Scipio^f 
then," concludes he, " examine yourself, think of death, 
and of the life which is to come." 

Petrarch was called from these ascetic studies to take v 
part in the political affairs which had just now excited the V 
jealousy of the pontifical court. The King of Naples, -^ 
lately dead, had directed that a Council of Regency should x 
be formed for the government of the kingdom till his | 
grand-^daughter, the successor to the throne, should have 1 
attained her majority. Clement considered this as an in- , 
fringemeut on his rights ; and in order, if possible, to re- . 
establish them, he determined on sending an ambassador 
to Naples to support his pretensions. The acquaintance 
which Petrarch had formed with the court, and his high « 
reputation there, pointed him out as the fittest person < 
that could be found for the mission, and in September 
1343, he set out on his way to Italy. 

On arriving at Naples, he found that city even worse 
sunk in depravity than Avignon. Under the young- 
queen, herself weak and profligate, vice of every de- 
scription had been sufiered to gain ground in society | 
and finding it impossible to effect the purpose for which 
he was sent, Petrarch left it in extreme disgust, and 
proceeded to Parma. He remained but a short time^ 
The country was everywhere disturbed with civil war, 
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and he was obliged to escape from the city under shelter 
^ of the night. A fall from his horse served considerably 
^to increase his danger, but he at last succeeded in mak- 
'^ ing his way to Bologna, whence he proceeded to Verona, 
'^ and thence to Avignon. Clement, in testimony of his 
■^ esteem for the talents which he had employed in his 
service, offered him a bishopric, or the post of pontifical 
secretary ; but so strong was his love of liberty that he 
^rejected both proposals, preferring to pursue his studies 
in freedom to the wealth and influence which he might 
have derived from either of the above appointments.* 

In the year 1347, intelligence was received at Avignon, 
that Cola di Bienzi had become invested, under the title 
^ of Tribune, with the absolute government of Rome. The 
Pontiff and his court were fiUed with dismay; but 
Petrarch could think of nothing but of Rome free, and 
restored to her ancient magnificence and rank. Full of 
these sentiments, he wrote to Rienzi, congratulating hjm 
on his success, and exhorting him to pursue a line of 
conduct which would heap so much glory on himself, 
and raise the capital of the world to its former preemi- 
nence among nations.* Not content with thus counseling 
him at a distance, he resolved to hasten to Rome, that 
he might share in his triumphs, and aid him by the 
utmost exertion of his abilities. His friends heard of 
this determination with regret. Even Laura, it is said, 
when he obtained permission to bid her farewell, changed 
countenance, and expressed sorrow at his resolution. 
She was with some of her usual acquaintances when this 
parting took place : she wore no ornaments — was pale 
and melancholy, and her whole appearance more dejected 
than he had ever seen it. Petrarch was affected, even 

* Opera, t. L p. 595. 
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to weeping, at observing these expressions of Laura's 
feeling, and left her without the power of saying adieu. 
The impression which lier parting look made on his 
mind was never effaced. 

When he arrived at Genoa, the unwelcome news 
reached his ears that Rienzi was destroying his new 
edifice of liberty and glory as rapidly as he had con** 
structed it. Instead, therefore, of pursuing his intended 
route, he proceeded to Parma, where he received the 
horrible intelligence that, by the order of the Tribune, 
nearly all the Colonni had been put to a violent death. 
This flagitious act, and the subsequent conduct of Bienzi, 
at length convinced Petrarch that he had been miserably 
deceived in the estimate of his ability or virtue. He 
therefore continued his journey from Parma to- Verona, 
where he was residing when the earthquake happened, 
which almost shook to their foundations Pisa, Bologna, 
Padua, and Venice. On the night when it occurred, 
June 25th, 1348, he was sitting in his study — his books 
were suddenly flung from the shelves — the walls of the 
room seemed closing on him, while the loud noise and 
the violent shaking of the ground beneath his feet, almost 
deprived him of his senses. But the recollection of thb 
event was effaced by the ravages of the plague, which 
soon after spread, not only throughout Italy, but over 
the better part of Europe. 

It was with great alarm that Petrarch at length heard 
that the pestilence had reached the neighbourhood of 
Avignon. His mind, long oppressed with anxiety for 
the health of Laura, had indulged the most melancholy 
reflections, which the recollection of her sorrow at 
parting served to render doubly distressing. So long^ 
however, as he continued to receive intelligence respect- 
ing the real progress of the disease at Avignon, hia 
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anxiety was supportable ; and every messenger that 
broaght intelligence of Laura's being yet safe, encouraged 
him to hope that she might escape the scourge. 

But this relief was shortly after denied him. The 
plague gathered fresh strength day after day, and now 
raged with such violence, that all intercourse was pre- 
vented between the neighbouring cities. Frightful 
dreams were the only messengers Petrarch received 
respecting the fate of Laura. Li his sleep he fancied 
that he saw her fall a victim to the disease, and heard 
her bid him farewell in the sweetest but most melancholy 
expressions. These visions gained complete possession 
of his mind, and he ceased to cherish the faintest hope 
of ever seeing her again. His apprehensions proved 
true — Laura died of the plague on the very day in the 
month of April in which they had first met, and during 
the night when he imagined she appeared to bid him 
farewell. 

The accounts which have been drawn from the scanty 
memorials of Laura's last moments bear striking testi- 
mony to the purity of her character. It was on the 
3rd of April that she felt the first symptoms of illness ; 
and, though it was doubtful whether they were indica- 
tions of fatal malady, she immediately prepared herself 
for the worst, by receiving the sacraments, and compos- 
ing her mind to religious meditation. The disorder left 
little time for doubt as to its real nature ; and, by the 
sixth of the montli, it had made such progress, that 
not the slightest hope remained of her recovery. But 
dreaded as was the disease with which she was attacked, 
and while other sufferers were left to die unattended, her 
couch was surrounded by all her friends and relations, 
anxious to catch her last words and minister to her com- 
fort. Death stole upon her rapidly, but without its 
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usual fearfulness. It pervaded her yeinSi without dis* 
turbing the sweet serenity of her countenance ; and, after 
addressing those around her with calm and happy assa- 
rances of her faith, and of trust in eternal life, she ex- 
pired amid the lamentations of all who had known her, 
and were best able to judge of her actions and character. 
She had borne eleven children, nine of whom survived 
her ; but, as has been intimated, she enjoyed less domes* 
tic happiness than her virtue and prudence entitled her 
to expect. Of her person Petrarch has left numberless 
descriptions, but all too bright and sparkling to give a 
distinct idea of its actual features. According to him, 
however, hor hair was of a golden brightness — her com- 
plexion purer than the virgin snow — ^her eyes so vividly 
sparkling, that they resembled the stars ; but withal so 
soft and tender in their expression, that they inspired 
only feelings of love and reverence. In stature she was 
tall, and exquisitely graceful in her carriage ; her voice 
was clear and musical, and her manner of conversing 
equally indicative of dignity and sweetness. The splen- 
dour of her dress corresponded to her beauty. Belong* 
ing to the noblest class of society, she was usually seen 
apparelled in the costliest robes, richly ornamented with 
jewels. Sometimes her vest was of purple, embroidered 
with flowers of gold, and bordered with azure ; at others, 
her delicate form seemed enshrined amid roses, and 
richly adorned with precious pearls and diamonds. Her 
hair was generally left to flow loose over her neck and 
shoulders, but it was sometimes fastened up in a knot, 
and parted plainly on her forehead. Of her mental en- 
dowments it is said that, though she had derived few 
advantages from study, she had so much natural intelli- 
gence and such a ready flow of wit, that she was superior 
to most other women even in point of intellect. 
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In a maniiBcript ViigO, preserved in the Ambrosian 
Libnuy at Mflan, and originaUj belonging to Petrarcb, 
w a mamorandnm written in his own hand, and in which 
lie tbus simply and afiectionatelj records the date of 
Lanim's death, and of their first meeting.* 

**Ijanra, iUnstrioas hj her own yirtues, and widely 
cd^Hrated in mj verses, first met my eyes while I was 
ycft a youth, on the morning of the 6th of April, in 
the year 1327, and in the church of St Claire, at 
Avignon. And in the same city, in the same month, 
<m the same day of the month, and at the same hoar, 
but in the year 1348, she was taken from this world, 
vrfaile I, alas ! was at Verona, ignorant of her fate ! 
But intelligence of the fatal event was sent me by my 
friend Loois to P&rma, where it reached me on the 
morning of the 19th of May. Her most chaste and 
beaateoos body was deposited the same evening in the 
church of the Minor Friars, bat her soul, I am per- 
suaded, returned, as Cicero says of Afiricanus, to heaven, 
whence it came. It seemed good to me to record, as 
I do, with melancholy pleasure, this sad event ; and in 
a place which most frequently meets my eye, that I 
may be admonished by it to value nothing more in this 
world, but that, being free from bondage, I may escape 
altogether from Babylon, and be taught by contempla- 
tion and a right view of the uncertainty of life, boldly 
and decidedly to employ the grace of Grod in properly 
ecmsidering the vanity of my past pursuits ! " 

The sentiments expressed in this memorandum are 
sufficient to show the state of Petrarch's mind at the 
time it was written ; and from this period we seem to 
behold him under the influence of feelings which had 

• TinOKMchi, t v. lib. ill p. 532. 
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been long struggling for mastery, but had never, till now, 
promised to be permanent. ) 

The death of Laura was'shortly followed by that of the 
Cardinal Colonna, who, it is probable, died of the plague, 
to which five other cardinals successively fell victims. 
It has been thought that his death was accelerated by the 
grief with which he beheld the rapid desolation of his 
noble house. In the course of five years he had lost his 
mother and six of his brothers, and found himself and the 
aged Stephen Colonna the sole survivors of a family 
which had so short a time before been the most powerful 
in Italy. When Petrarch was once conversing at Rome 
with old Stephen Colonna, the latter observed, with tears 
in his eyes, and a look that seemed prophetical of com- 
ing ills, "I should have wished, and by the natural course 
of things I ought, to leave my children successors to my 
estates, but fate has willed it otherwise — the order of 
nature is reversed, and I, a feeble, decrepit old man, 
shall be left the heir of my children.'* Some time after 
this, and just before the eldest brother of the Cardinal 
was assassinated, Petrarch was talking with the latter on 
the subject of the misfortunes with which his family 
seemed threatened. In the course of the conversation, 
he observed, " Your father foresaw these calamities ; I 
now remember what he once said to me at Rome." The 
Cardinal having heard the prediction, remarked with a 
sigh, "My father will prove a true prophet ! " His death, 
which happened at the period of which we are now 
speaking, fulfilled the prophecy, and old Stephen Colonna 
followed him to the tomb. 

Avignon had now no claim to Petrarch's regard ; he 
had always abhorred its dissipation, and the court of the 
Pope was, on this account, as hateful to him as the city. 
Laura and the Cardinal, with the friends who were col- 
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lected round him, could alone have induced him to spend 
asij part of his life in a place so foreign to his tastes. 

Free, for a time, from any urgent claim of duty, he 
employed his leisure in visiting various parts of Italy. 
In 1360, he took part in the jubilee at Rome. On his 
way, he spent some time at Florence, where he met Boc- 
caccio, whose acquaintance he had already formed during 
his stay in Naples. 

Not long after leaving Florence, a kick from the horse 
of his travelling companion inflicted on him an injury, 
which obliged him on arriving at Rome to remain some 
days in bed. He thus laments his confinement in a let- 
ter to Boccaccio: — "Repose is necessary tomy recovery, 
but it is trouble to me ! Alas ! the melancholy days I 
am confined to my bed appear longer at Rome than they 
would anywhere else. I cannot refrain without difiiculty 
firom inspecting the wonders of this queen of cities. The 
more I consider them, the more easy am I to believe all 
that history has recorded of her glory. One reflection, 
however, somewhat consoles me in my affliction, and this 
is, that I regard what has happened to me as a just 
punishment from God, who, after having strengthened 
my wavering soul, has ordained that my body should 
sufier. My confessor treated me with too much lenity. 
I had need of this mortification to supply his deficiencies. 
K my accident grieves you, the fortitude with which I 
have borne my pain ought to console you." 

On his return from Rome, he stopped some time at 
Arezzo, the place of his nativity, and was treated by the 
inhabitants with all the honour they could render. 
During his stay, he had the satisfaction of discovering a 
manuscript of Quintilian, which he had long sought for, 
but had despaired of finding. As he was leaving the 
town, the respect of the people was shown in a manner 
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which greatly affected him. Diverging from the direct 
road, they led him to a small house, and informed him 
that it was there he had first seen the light; that the 
proprietor had often attempted to make alterations in it, 
but that they had always prohibited it, and that it was 
now precisely in the same state in which it was on the 
day of his birth. 

When he arrived at Florence, he found his friends 
anxiously expecting him, and sedulously employed in 
promoting his most important interests. Hitherto the 
government had resisted all appeals made to it for the 
restoration of his paternal estate. It now formally 
reversed the decree of confiscation. He had just returned 
to Padua when this business was concluded. Boccaccio 
hastened after him, being authorised, at the same time, to 
offer him the presidency of the newly established Univer- 
sity. Petrarch was grateful for this unexpected favours 
and for some time appeared inclined to accept the office 
which had been offered him, but finally declined it. 

From Padua he went to Venice, where he became 
acquainted with the celebrated Doge, Andrea Dandolo, 
and exerted his eloquence to demonstrate the policy of 
pacific measures with regard to Genoa. He represented 
to Dandolo that Venice and Grenoa together might for 
ever remain mistresses of the sea ; that they were the 
luminaries of Italy ; that a certain peace was far pre- 
ferable to an uncertain victory, which when gained over 
a warlike nation, was always bloody ; and that if they 
were desirous of exercising their valour, it would be 
infinitely better to tumi their attention to the East, where 
a wide field was open for conquest, and on which they 
might spend the fire of their courage with effect. His 
exhortations were useless. The Doge praised his zeal 
and eloquence, but pursued his own line of actioD, indif- 
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ferent as well to the warnings as to the persuasions of 
the orator.* 

Though treated with respect approaching to vene- 
ration, in the places where he made his sojourn, and 
enjoying with unfailing delight the charms of his native 
country, its disturbed state made him desirous of escaping 
to a more tranquil abode. Yaucluse again appeared to 
his fancy enriched with a thousand beauties, conferred 
by the security and peace of its solitudes. 

Thither accordingly he now hastened ; but it was only 
for about a month after his return to France, that he 
remained free to enjoy his beloved retreat. The Pope 
highly esteemed his wisdom, and again required his advice 
on the measures to be pursued in the present posture of 
Italian affairs. He obeyed the summons, and the epistle 
in which he unfolds his sentiments is among the noblest 
productions of his pen. From his earliest years, his mind 
had been intent upon seeing Rome restored to the rights 
which belonged to her as the abode, first, of the greatest 
and mightiest of the earth, and next of the wisest and 
the holiest. Every Pope during whose reign he lived, 
heard his eloquent lamentations on the degradation of 
the eternal city. His language to them was free and 
even severe, and did we fail of other proofs to demon- 
strate the elevation of his mind, the boldness and noble 
enthusiasm with which he addressed successive Pontiffs 
would be sufficient for our purpose. On this subject he 
spoke, without the slightest variation, from the true 
sentiments of his heart. At Avignon he might have 
enjoyed as much wealth and distinction as would have 
satisfied the most ambitious : he had at his command the 
highest offices of the pontifical court ; and his eloquence 

♦ Tiraboschi, t. v. lib, ii. p. 417. 
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had an ample field for its generous display. But no con- 
sideration, either of ambition, or vanity, or love, all of 
which exercised no little influence on his mind, could 
repress the indignation with which he beheld a licen- 
tious city of France exalted by churchmen into a base 
rivalry with Rome. Italy, at large, possessed his most 
ardent aifections. It was the true rival of his mistress, 
and to render it happy, continued to the last the ruling 
passion of his bosom. It is hence that his appeals to the 
Popes were so powerful, and that he dared to speak 
without hesitation or reserve. 

A ridiculous controversy with the court physicians 
occurred about this time. Clement complained to Pe- 
trarch that his doctors were very slow in curing his 
infirmities. Whether out of the mere pride of learning, 
or, as was not uncommon in that age with men of letters, 
he really possessed a superior knowledge of medicine, 
Petrarch immediately wrote to the Pope accusing the 
physicians, in no measured terms, of the grossest igno- 
rance. Clement, for the jest's sake, showed the letter to 
the parties alluded to, and the unfortunate writer im- 
mediately found himself in a nest of hornets. Wit, 
learning, and even abuse, were employed in the defence. 
Only a portion of the " Invectives," as Petrarch denomi- 
nated his answers, remains. It does no credit either to 
his good sense or good breeding. 

Soon after involving himself in this mischievous con- 
troversy, he again retired to Vaucluse, where solitude, 
and the uninterrupted enjoyment of tranquillity, speedily 
restored his mind to its accustomed state of feeling. He 
was still residing there when intelligence was brought 
him of the death of Clement, who was succeeded by 
Innocent VII., a man whose ignorance was so great that 
he regarded Petrarch as a magician. The friends of 
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our poet had done everything in their power to make 
him accept the office of pontifical secretary, which 
Clement, a short time previous to his death, had again 
offered him. He refused it with the same firmness as 
formerly, but his rejection was not allowed to be founded 
on any valid reason, and he was at last driven to make 
use of an observation which some critics had passed upon 
his style, and confess that his manner of writing was too 
florid for the concise and unadorned documents which 
should proceed from an apostolic secretary. To this it 
was immediately answered, that he could easily simplify 
his style, and he was compelled to make the trial ; but 
BO strongly did he tincture his first official paper with 
high sounding expressions, that the artifice was, for a 
time, successfuL On the accession, however, of the new 
Pope his friends determined to renew the attack ; but it 
was still more impossible than ever to move him, and he 
remained shut up in his cottage, refusing all entreaties to 
return to Avignon, or even to see his Holiness, so great 
was the dislike which he had conceived for his character. 

Besides writing several of his most admired sonnets 
during his present residence at Vaucluse, he carried on 
a very extensive correspondence with his friends in 
Italy, all appealing to him for advice in their affairs, 
whether public or private, of any difficulty, and always 
receiving from him answers which proved the readiness 
of his zeal and affection in their service. To this period 
may also be ascribed, though not without some question, 
his famous " Epistle to Posterity." 

Having thus spent the latter part of 1352, and the 
spring of the following year, in a manner perfectly suited 
to his taste, his eyes were again turned affectionately 
towards Italy, whither he determined to proceed without 
delay. Naples, Venice, and Home had all equal claims 
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upon hin regard, and ho had croBsod the Alps before he 
could fix on the place of hiH future roHidenoe. In this 
state of uncertainty he reached Milan, where he intended 
to remain a few days and then resume his journey. But 
Giovanni Yisconti was at that time archbishop and lord 
of Milan, and his love of learning and its professors was 
too groat to suffer such a man as Petrarch to leave his 
city unless called away by great necessity. In the most 
gracious manner, therefore, he pressed him to prolong 
his stay, and make Milan his home. Petrarch resisted 
his arguments as long and resolutely as he could, but 
finding (iiovanni impenetrable to excuses, he was obliged 
to yield to his persuasions. 

lie had no reason to repent of having done so. A 
house was prepared fur him in the healthiest part of the 
town, and he was suffered to live in every respect as his 
inclination prompted. He had neither oilioe nor title, 
nor duties to perform ; and though honoured with ad- 
mission to the council-table whenever he chose to take 
his seat at it, he was neither obliged to attend, nor forced 
to burtiien himself with any part of the business when 
present. This was the way to preserve Petrarch eon* 
tented with his residence, and Giovanni never better 
proved himself an able politician than in this treatment 
of his celebrated guest. He had the character of being 
the haughtiest and most absolute of Italian princes. His 
severe and resolute ])olicy, to which he owed his eleva* 
tion, and the preservation of his power, made him re* 
garded as the tyrant of Lombardy ; and when the Pope 
attempted to humble him by attacking him as a bishop, 
he proudly intimated to the legate that, whenever neoes** 
sary, he could support his spiritual by his temjioral 
power. 

After enjoying a few mouths of tranquillityi Petrarob 
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was requested by Giovanni in 1354, to undertake an 
embassy to Venice, now actively engaged in destructive 
hostilities against the Genoese. He was already, as we 
have seen, well known to the Doge, and possessed the ad- 
vantage of many acquaintances at his court ; he, there- 
fore, encouraged himself with the hope of almost certain 
success, and of thus having it in his power to prove his 
esteem for a prince who had so hospitably entertained 
hiuL But his fate, in this case, was like that of Dante. 
His eloquence proved wholly ineffective. Andrea Dan- 
dolo persisted in following his own counsels ; and Venice, 
by a change in the tide of affairs, was in a short time 
placed in the same condition as Genoa had been when 
that state solicited the interference of the ViscontL 

Petrarch was greatly hurt at the failure of his mission, 
but the feeling of disappointment was quickly lost in one 
of a deeper kind. Soon after his return he had to regret 
the death of his kind and generous host. The three 
nephews of Giovanni succeeded to his authority, and in 
Galeazzo especially, Petrarch found another friend and 
patron. 

These events were followed by the arrival at Mantua 
of the Emperor Charles IV., on whom Petrarch had 
placed his best hopes for Italy. He had no sooner 
arrived than the poet was summoned to the Imperial 
presence. During the whole of the time that Charles 
remained at Mantua, he was his constant companion, 
and every moment that could be stolen from public busi- 
ness the monarch devoted to the enjoyment of his con- 
versation. Petrarch's account of their interviews, in 
one of his epistles, is highly interesting, as showing the 
perfect freedom with which the discourse was carried on, 
and which did honour to the Emperor as well as to Pe- 
trarch. The Emperor received him, he says, in a man- 
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ner which partook neither of Imperial pride, nor of the 
etiquette common to the Germans. He never made him 
feel the superiority of his rank, but lived with him as if 
he had been his equal. He spoke of his works, and 
manifested a wish to see them, especially that on Illus- 
trious Men. To this Petrarch replied, that it was not 
yet completed, and that he required time and quiet to 
put the last hand to it. Upon which Charles intimated 
that he should be glad to have it appear under his name; 
" But,'* says the poet, " I answered with that freedom 
which nature has given me, and which age and custom 
have confirmed and authorised, — * Great Prince, to have 
it appear, and under your name, there is need of virtue 
on your part and of leisure on mine.* " Astonished, as 
was natural in a monarch, at an answer so little flatter- 
ing, the Emperor desked him to explain his meaning; to 
which Petrarch replied, that much time must be em- 
ployed on a work which was to comprise great informar 
tion in a little space ; and that with regard to the dedi- 
cation, he must labour to merit having his name placed 
at the head of the work ; that it was not sufficient to 
wear a crown and possess a lofty title, but that he must 
possess the virtues and perform the great actions whicl) 
might worthily give him rank among the illustrious men 
whose characters were described. " Live," continued 
he, "according to their example, so that your actions 
may also interest posterity." The Emperor smiled, but 
looked far from being displeased at the freedom of this 
exhortation ; and Petrarch took the opportunity of pre- 
senting him with some medals, among which was one of 
Augustus, in very excellent preservation. " See," said 
he, as he presented them, " the great men whose place 
you occupy. These medals are very dear to me; but 
you have a right to them. I know the heroes whom 
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they represent, I know what they have done ; it is not 
sufficient for you to know them, you must imitate them." 
He then gave him a short account of their lives, mixing 
up the details with observations calculated to excite a 
desire in Charles to follow their example. 

In, another conversation the Emperor requested Pe- 
trarch to give him an account of his life. " He heard 
me with attention, and if I omitted some circumstances, 
either through forgetfuliiess, or a fear of wearying him, 
he reminded me of them. I was astonished to find him 
better acquainted than myself with some anecdotes re- 
ferring to my conduct." 

Having accompanied the Imperial cortege about five 
miles beyond Placentia, Petrarch prepared to return to 
Milan. The Emperor urgently entreated him to continue 
the journey to Rome. But Petrarch foresaw that the 
only object which could interest him in such an expe- 
dition, would never be accomplished by a sovereign so 
weak and vacillating as Charles. His apprehensions 
were fulfilled. After spending some few months in 
Italy, without lessening any of the causes of its distresses, 
he returned to Germany, pursued by the scorn and 
ridicule of the people who had hailed him as a deliverer. 

Petrarch was informed of these occurrences by his 
friend Laelius. In a letter immediately addressed to the 
Emperor, he says : " Your departure has the appearance 
of a flight. Hear what your grandfather and father 
would have said, had they met you, as you repassed the 
Alps. * You have gained much, great Caesar, by a 
journey so long expected, and a return so precipitate. 
You bring with you the crown of iron, the crown of 
gold, and an empty title. You are styled Emperor of 
the Romans, though you are truly only King of Bohe- 
mia : — ^would to Heaven you were not even that 1 If 
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your ambition were restrained within the narrowest 
bounds, you would make, perhaps, some attempt at 
raising yourself — your wants would excite you to 
recover your patrimony.' LsbUus has brought me your 
adieus; — they have been to me like the stroke of a 
dagger. He has brought me, as a present from you, an 
antique : the image of Cassar is stamped upon it. If this 
medal could have spoken, would it not have exhorted 
you not to make this disgraceful retreat? Farewell, 
Caesar 1 compare that which you are quitting with that 
which you seek I " 

Petrarch, disconcerted in the enterprise so dear to 
him, continued to reside at Milan, whence he again 
wrote to the Emperor, accusing him, in the most vehe- 
ment style, of having deserted a cause which he was 
especially bound to support. This address, though vio- 
lent in the extreme, was received by the Emperor with 
philosophic calmness ; and when Petrarch was sent bj 
Galeazzo Yisconti to Prague, in the year 1366, he was 
treated at the Imperial court as an old and valued friend* 
The object of his mission was to ascertain the inten- 
tions of Charles with respect to Milan, which he had 
threatened to invade; but the ambassador had the 
satisfaction of returning to his friends with the welcome 
intelligence that this danger was not to be apprehended. 
He had but just reached Milan when a diploma arrived, 
constituting him a Count Palatine. The instrument was 
enclosed in a box of gold, which he bestowed with a 
proud liberality on the Chancellor of the Emperor, re- 
maining fully contented with the honour of the title. 

About the period when this dignity was conferred 
upon him, he formed the design of retreating from Milan 
to some spot in the neighbourhood, where he might enjoj 
purer air, and live more retired. The sudden death of 
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Mattheo Yisconti had caused a general agitation, and nu- 
merous were the rumours soon afloat that Galeazzo was his 
murderer. This accusation appears to have been without 
any reasonable foundation. It was certainly not credited 
by Petrarch; but it is equally certain, that Milan and 
its court were not so agreeable to him as they had been. 
It is, however, not improbable that the bare existence of 
the suspicion may have rendered the society of the city 
less agreeable to Petrarch than formerly, and that on 
this account he hastened once more into solitude. 

The spot which Petrarch chose for his retreat was the 
little village of Garignano, on the river Adda, about 
three miles distant from Milan, and the country around 
which was lonely and picturesque. In this retirement, 
which was occasionally exchanged for the still deeper 
solitudes of a neighbouring monastery, he devoted all 
his thoughts to religious meditation. In a letter to 
Guido Settimo * he says : " The tenor of my life is tran- 
quil and uniform, for I am no longer tormented by the 
passions which held me captive in my youth. But what 
do I say ? It is the dew of heaven only that has extin- 
guished them ; for how many old men do we not often 
see sunk, to the great dishonour of humanity, in gross 
hcentiousness ? Like a weary traveller, I redouble my 
steps as I approach the termination of my journey. I 
read and write day and night, and my only rest is in 
sometimes doing the one, and sometimes the other. 
These are my sole occupations and my sole pleasures. 
My health is so strong, my body so robust, that neither 
years, nor serious occupations, nor abstinence, nor 
scourges, could of themselves have rendered me less 
subservient to the passions with which I have so long 

♦ Abbe de Sade, Memoires, t iii. p. 447. 
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"Nvngod war. All my hope is in tho assistance of Josus 
Christ. With regard to the gifts of fortune, I am equally 
distant from the two extremes ; and indeed enjoy that 
mediocrity which is so much to be desired. In one 
thing only can I be an object of envy to others — it is, 
that I am more esteemed than many would wish me to 
be, and more so than wholly agrees with my quiet. Not 
only does the greatest Prince of Italy, with all his court, 
love and honour me, but his people even respect mo 
much more than I deserve, and love me without either 
knowing or seeing mo — for I rarely go out : the very 
reason, perhaps, it may be said, why I am so esteemed. 
I have passed at Milan an olympiad, and begun tho last 
year of a lustrum. The kindness with which I am 
treated by every one, attaches me so much to Milan that 
I love the very houses, the air, and the walls, to say 
nothing of my friends and acquaintances. I live in ft 
very remote corner of the city, towards the west. An 
ancient devotional custom brings all the people every 
Sunday to the church of S. Ambrosio, near which I 
reside. On other days, tho neighbourhood is a desert* 
Many persons whom I know, or who desire to know me, 
threaten to come and see me ; but either detained by 
their business, or frightened by the distance, they never 
come. You see how many advantages I derive from 
ilxing myself near this great saint. He consoles me by 
his presence, obtains for my soul the blessings of 
Heaven, and saves me from no slight annoyance. When 
I happen to go out, which very rarely occurs, either to 
perform my duty to my sovereign, or from any motive 
of convenience, I salute all to the right hand and to the 
left, with a simple bend of the head, without speaking 
to, or approaching any one. Fortune has made no 
change in my food or sleep ; and you know what thejf 
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are. I even diminish them a little every day ; so that, 
after a short time, there will hardly remain anything to 
take away. I never seek my couch but for the purpose 
of sleeping, unless I be ill. As soon as I am awake, I 
leap from it, and hasten into my library. This I often 
do in the middle of the night, especiaUy when the nights 
are short, and I want to be up. I only yield to Nature 
just as much as she absolutely demands, and that which 
cannot be refused her. Food, sleep, and amusement 
vary according to time and place. I love repose and 
solitude : thus to my friends I appear churlish, because I 
see them so rarely ; but, when I do join them, I compen- 
sate for the silence of a year by the conversation of a 
day. For the present, I have taken an exceedingly 
pleasant house in the country, near Milan, where the air 
is most delicious, and where I am now residing. I pass 
the same life here as elsewhere, except that I am more 
free, and farther from annoyances than in the city. I 
want for nothing : the country people bring me plenty 
of fruit, fish, ducks, and vegetables of every kind. At a 
short distance there is a Carthusian monastery, only 
lately built, where I can find, every hour of the day, the 
consolations afforded by devotion, I desired to take up 
my lodging, as it were, in the cloister, and the good 
brothers consented, and even wished me to do so : but I 
have thought it better to ^x myself at a short distance, 
though near enough to be able to bear part in their holy 
exercises. Their gate is always open to me — a privi- 
lege granted to very few. You, perhaps, wish to be in- 
formed of my fortune ; and, if you doubt the reports you 
have heard respecting my riches, you shall now be told 
the truth. My income, I confess, is increased, but my 
expenses are increased also. You know me — I have 
never been either poorer or richer. Wealth, when it 
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multiplies wants and desires, only produces poverty. I 
have, however, eh yet, experienced the contrary of this. 
The more I have had, the less have I desired, — abundance 
has rendered me more tranquil and more moderate in 
my desires. I am not, however, certain what effect the 
possession of great wealth would have on my mind : it 
might produce, perhaps, the same consequences with me 
as with others." : 

Wliile at Garignano, he wrote his book ^'DeRemediia 
utriusque Fortune," for the consolation of his old 
friend Azzo da Correggio, to whom he dedicated it, as a 
mark of friendship, constant and enduring through all 
the vicissitudes of time and fortune. But an accident 
happened to him about this period which kept him for 
some time from his usual pursuits. A large manuscript 
of " Cicero's Epistles," which he had copied with his own 
hand, was the constant companion of his leisure. By 
some carelessness, in passing the stand tliat supported 
the volume, which, being bound strongly in wood, was 
of considerable weight, he let it fall, more than once, on 
his left log ; the bruise thus occasioned ulcerated, and 
his medical attendants had begun to determine on the 
amputation of the limb, when the inflammation ceased, 
and a cure was effected. 

The first use which he made of his liberty, on recover^ 
ing from this accident, was to visit Bergamo, on the 
invitation of a personage whose name has been immor- 
talised by the circumstance.* Henry Capra was a rich 
and noted watch-maker, possessing by nature a lively 
and ])enetrating mind, which he had diligently cultivated; 
but having begun his studies too late in life, he was more 
enthusiasticol and fanciful than might have been ex- 

* Tiraboschi, t. v. lib. I p. 48, 
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d from hiB age or character. His greatest ambl- 
praa to know and be known to Petrarch, and he em- 
d every means which this ambition could suggest 
ect his purpose : the poet became acquainted with 
Uh, and good-naturedly said, " He shall have his 
3 gratified ; it would be barbarous to refuse him 
nrhich will make him so happy, and cost me so 
^ Nothing could exceed the delight with which 
ceived the intimation of Petrarch that he was wil- 
o accept his acquaintance. He immediately em- 
d persons to copy all the works of his illustrious 
I ; placed his arms and portrait in every part of his 
(, and at last gave up his business, notwithstanding 
idvice of Petrarch, that he might devote himself 
^ly to letters. But he had not yet received a visit 
the object of his veneration — this was all that he 
Bd to make his happiness complete. *^ Let him but 
ir my house with his presence for only one day," said 
and I shall be happy and glorious through all 
' Some years, however, it seems, passed away 
e the much-desired visit was paid. At length the 
f day arrived which was to crown him with fame, 
n the eighteenth of October, 1358, Petrarch pro- 
d to Bergamo. The governor and several of the 
inhabitants came out to meet him, and offer him a 
ig in the palace. Poor Capra was in great dis- 
while these invitations were being given. He had 
ipauied his friend from the commencement of the 
ey, and to secure him, had associated with himself 
men of literature whose conversation might render 
ray less tedious. His anxiety was at last re- 
i by Petrarch's declaring that he was the guest of 
y Capra solely, and that he would lodge nowhere but 
\ house ! His reception there bore witness both to 
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the wealth and the enthusiasm of his host. The furniture 
of the chamber in which he slept was all purple, and the 
bed superbly gilt, Capra declaring that no one had ever 
yet slept in it, or ever should again, except Petrarch. 
The next day our poet took his leave, but the watch- 
maker accompanied him a long way on the road, and 
was at last torn from him by violence, his friends fear- 
ing that the joy he had experienced would either make 
him ill or mad. Some time before this, a poor, blind, old 
grammarian had walked over the best part of Italy to 
express the same feeling as Capra.* 

^Petrarch shortly after made a journey to Padua and 
Venice, but in 1859 was again at Milan, where he was 
visited by Boccaccio, who passed with him several days 
to the great pleasure of both. Among the many topics 
on which these two celebrated men conversed during 
this meeting, religion appears to have been the chief. 
The author of the " Decameron " had unhappily been till 
that period as licentious in his conduct as in his produc- 
tions. Impressions were made upon him by Petrarch's 
earnest and faithful counsels, which influenced the whole 
of his future life. Before they parted, the poet bestowed 
on him a copy of some of his works, among which were 
his Latin Eclogues, and it was in return for this present 
that Boccaccio sent him the copy of Dante, which he 
accompanied with so many praises of that poet, that he 
was led to fear he had excited his jealousy. Petrarch 
thus vindicates himself from the suspicion in an answer 
to Boccaccio's letter. 

" The praises which you give him are just and well 
deserved, worthy both of you and him, and infinitely 
more flattering than those applauses with which the 

♦ Sen., lib. xvi ep. vii 
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populace disturb his manes. I applaud your verses, and 
join you in your praises of this great poet — common in 
his style, but very noble in his thoughts. One thing 
only displeases me in your letter ; it is to see that you 
know me so little. What ! can I help being charmed 
with the praises of illustrious men ? Nothing is farther 
from me ! Of all vices, envy is the last I could be guilty 
of. I call heaven to witness, I am continually rendered 
miserable at seeing low mechanics even enjoying the ad- 
vantages and respect which are denied to men of genius. 
Gladly do I seize this opportunity of confuting the charge 
made against me by my enemies of hating this great 
poet. Why should I hate him ? I never saw him but 
once, or rather he was shown to me, and that in my 
childhood. He lived with my father and grandfather, 
older than the former, younger than the latter, and the 
same storm drove them all the same day from their 
country. This similarity of fortune, joined to a union 
of tastes, united him in strict friendship with my father ; 
but they took opposite courses : my father yielded to 
circumstances, and occupied himself with the care of his 
family; Dante, on the contrary, resisted them, and reso- 
lutely followed the path he had taken, thinking only of 
glory, and resigning everything for it. Neither the in- 
justice of his countrymen, nor private quarrels, nor 
exile, nor poverty, nor love of children or wife, — nothing 
could distract him from his studies, though poetry de- 
mands so much quiet and repose. I cannot too much 
admire him on this account. I see many reasons to love 
him, none to hate him, and yet fewer to despise him. 
Both his spirit and his style place him beyond the reach 
of any such feeling." He then explains the reason of 
his not having the works of this celebrated poet among 
his other books. One was, that he had principally occu- 
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himself in searching for copies of ancient and rare works, 
and had thus neglected to procure those which he could 
obtain at any time without difficulty. Another was, 
that writing in Italian only, at the commencement of 
his literary career, he was fearful that should he study 
the productions of his great countryman, he might be led 
imperceptibly to imitate him. ** There might be," says 
he, ^Hoo much presumption in the thought, but I wished 
to raise myself on my own wings, and without the sup- 
port of others ; to have a style and manner wholly my 
own; to be, in fact, original. Whether I have succeeded 
in this aim I must leave others to decide. No one can 
accuse me of being a plagiarist: if anything should 
be found in my writings which resembles what has been 
said by another author, the resemblance is wholly casuaL 
I have always avoided being a plagiarist or imitator. 
If shame or modesty had not made me do this, a certain 
degree of youthful pride would. But cured now, as I 
am, of the fear of being a copyist, I read anything that 
comes in my way, and especially Dante, to whom I give 
the palm of vulgar eloquence.** With regard to his 
ceasing to write ordinarily in the common language, he 
says : " I feared the fate which I see attending others who 
have written in Italian, and Dante more particularly, 
whose poems I have heard so marred in the lowest places 
of public resort; and I had no reason to hope that I 
could render my verses more flexible, or of easier pro- 
nunciation. The event has proved that I was right : 
the poems I wrote when young are spread among the 
people, who repeat and disfigure them; that which I 
once desired, therefore, that is, to have my productions 
in everybody's mouth, disgusts me now. It is horrible 
to hear one's verses marred in the repetition. Those 
who envy me wish to prove that I am envions of 
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this poet. I have manj tunes asserted that I enyj no 
one ; but I am not to be believed on my word. Let us 
examine, then, the truth. How could I envy a man who 
passed all his life in producing works which formed the 
delight of mj earlj youth; a man who made that his 
principal, his sole occupation, perhaps, which has only 
been for me an amusement, a gentle exercise of the mind? 
Tell me, I pray you, where was there any matter for 
envy?'* 

In 1360 Petrarch was sent to Paris, as the represen- 
tative of Galeazzo, to congratulate King John, taken 
prisoner at Poictiers, on his return from captivity. 
Having fulfilled the duties of this embassy, he hoped to 
enjoy some repose at Milan. But the plague and the 
alarms of civil war united to drive him from his home. 
He hastened to Padua ; but here too the plague was now 
raging. Venice was the only place which, at this time, 
offered a safe retreat. Thither, accordingly, he bent his 
steps, carrying with him his library, a large collection, 
that is, of manuscripts, and which he so prized that 
nothing, it is said, could induce him to take a journey 
without them. His increasing years, and the agitated 
state of the country, began to make him anxious as to 
the future disposal of this treasure. At first he thought 
of bestowing it upon some monastery, but he had not 
been long in Venice when he proposed to offer it, in the 
way of a bequest, to the republic. The offer was very 
graciously accepted ; and by a decree of the state, the 
palace of the Two Towers, afterwards converted into the 
monastery of St. Sepulchre, was devoted to the reception 
of the poet and his library. Generations have passed 
since all traces of this invaluable deposit ceased to 
exist. 

At Venice, Petrarch received another visit from 

H 2 
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Boccaccio^ driven f^om Florence by the plague, and 
bringing with him, to Petrarch's great delight, the 
learned Greek, Leontio Pilato, one of the most singular 
k8 well as erudite men of the age. Boccaccio describes 
his naturally hideous countcyiance as rendered still more 
frightful by a long beard, and a huge mass of black un- 
combed hair. His manners accorded with his looks; 
but both his appearance and manners were regarded 
with complacency by the scholars, who could appreciate 
his vast stores of knowledge on every subject connected 
with the literature of Greece. By Boccaccio's interest, he 
obtained a professorship at Florence, where he lectured 
for more than two years on Homer, and produced a 
translation of the " Iliad," and part of the " Odyssey," into 
Latin. 

In October, 1367, Petrarch received the joyful intelli- 
gence that Urban V. had removed his court to Rome, 
and publicly proclaimed his determination to reform the 
Church. This pious resolve was unhappily defeated by 
political troubles. Petrarch's hopes vanished as rapidly 
as they had been suddenly excited. Urban summoned 
him to Rome. He obeyed the call ; but, conscious of 
the rapid decline of his strength, carefully arranged his 
affairs, as if he might never return. His apprehensions 
seemed about to be realised, for, just as he had reached 
Ferrara, he fell down in a swoon, which lasted for more 
than thirty hours. In this state of insensibility, he was 
tenderly watched by the princes of Este. Anxious, as 
soon as consciousness returned, to continue his journey, 
he again set forward. But the effort was made in vain : 
his strength utterly failed him, and he was conveyed to 
Padua in a litter. 

This warning convinced him that, whatever the number 
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of his days, they could only be usefully employed in 
complete retirement. The village of Arquk, four leagues 
distant from Padua, and situated on a gentle declivity, 
among the Euganean hills, had already attracted his 
attention by the soft beauty of the surrounding scenery. 
Here, therefore, he erected a small but pleasant and con- 
venient house, settled his daughter and her husband with 
him, and, as soon as his health was a little recovered, 
comforted himself by the quiet renewal of his literary 
labours. His immediate object was the conclusion of a 
treatise entitled " De Ignorantia sui ipsius, et Multorum," 
begun three years before, and principally intended to 
confute the bigoted disciples of Aristotle and Averroes, 
who abounded in Venice, and had dared to tell him, in 
the course of a public dispute, that " he was a very good 
man, but no scholar." 

His tranquil employments at Arquk were suddenly 
interrupted by the commencement of hostilities between 
Padua and Venice. The open country was laid waste, and 
he was obliged to seek shelter in the capital. He had 
scarcely arrived there, when the enemy appeared at its 
gates. A singular instance was now given of the confi- 
dence placed in his character. Venice, it was believed, 
would deny nothing to his intercession. Yielding to 
the appeals with which he was on all sides beset, he 
suffered himself to be again invested with the office of 
ambassador. An audience was granted him the day 
after his arrival in Venice. But his strength or his 
resolution failed. He hesitated, and stopped in the 
midst of his address. The assembly broke up, but was 
convened for the following day. He had recovered his 
powers, and the brilliancy of his eloquence shone forth 
with all its early splendour. The Venetians listened to 

H 3 
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him with delight, and he returned to Padua with a treaty 
of peace.* 

Thankful to find himself again in his home at Arqui^ 
he diligently resumed the labours which still formed the 
chief pleasure of his existence. But his last energies 
had been expended at Venice. A slow fever preyed 
upon him, and he permitted it to take its course without 
resistance. He would neither moderate his studies, nor 
change his poor diet, or take the medicines prescribed 
by his physicians. In this feeble state he read, for the 
first time, the "Decameron" of his friend Boccaccio. 
The story of Griselda greatly amused him ; and he wrote 
to Boccaccio, expressing his general admiration of the 
work ; praising the elegance of the style, and endeavour- 
ing to excuse the freedom of the pictures by lamenting 
the manners of the age. The day after writing this 
letter, July 18th, 1374, he had retired to his library, 
seeking the usual relief to his languor in study and 
meditation. One of his servants, on entering the room 
soon after, was struck with his singular appearance of 
serenity. Seated in his chair, his head resting on a book, 
he had tranquilly breathed his last. 

Petrarch was equally subject with other men to the 
common vices of our nature. He had, in addition to 
them, the faults which are more peculiar to the strong 
and acute susceptibilities of genius. We know him, and 
so it is with most men whose memories are precious to 
the world, as well as if he had lived among us. He 
concealed nothing. His follies, and they were many, were 
committed openly. He had never a thought, which 
interested him, but he supposed it his duty to tell it 
Till forty years of age, he only spoke of his religious 

* Script Rerum ItaL, t. xix. p. 751. 
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oonyictions as filling him with shame, honestlj showing 
how much he knew and how little he did. After that 
period, a great change took place in his disposition, and 
all that he wrote and said was only uttered to express a 
troth of which he felt the power. Placed in situations 
-which continuallj appealed to his pride and ambition, he 
preserved from youth to age his liberty of action and 
bis freedom of speech equally uncontrolled. The offer 
of the highest places in the pontifical goyemment, the 
choice of canonries and bishoprics, weighed light as 
feathers against his love of truth, his patriotism, and 
self-respect. Popes, cardinals^ bishops, and kings, were 
literally nothing in his eyes, but as they might become 
agents in the work of making mankind wis^ and happier. 
The consciousness of knowledge and truth, taught him 
to speak to such men as their master ; and, while in ad- 
miring the unaccountable sweetness of his sonnets we 
smile at their frequent fatuities, there are very few 
portions of his prose writings which do not excite in us 
admiration of his wisdom, and a corresponding reverence 
for his virtues. The reader of his poems should have an 
acute ear, a very delicate apprehension of metaphors, of 
mystical allusions, and of the entire range of imaginative 
sentiment. To read his Epistles, Dialogues, and Treatises 
with satisfaction, the main qualification required is the 
love of wisdom. 
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BOCCACCIO. 



BocoACOio di Chellino di Buonaiuto was a wealtli 
merchant of Florence. Ho had already, whilo still 
young man, filled several offices in the republic. Bi 
he was restless, adventurous, and fond of pleasur 
During a visit to Paris, his command of money ar 
his personal accomplishments introduced him to a wi( 
circle of acquaintances. He became enamoured of 
lady whose station is described as below nobility, bi 
above the middle rank. His affection was returne 
The unfortunate lady gave birth to a son, and di< 
immediately afterwards, leaving no record of her nan 
or history. 

This event took place in 1813. The disconsola 
Boccaccio returned to Florence, bearing with him tl 
infant Giovanni. Only a few years were required to i 
spire the father with hopes of his child's future eminenc 
He had scarcely reached the age of seven, when 1 
began to pour forth unpremeditated verses ; while tl 
sweetness and docility of his temper made him mo 
an object of love than of wonder. But with all i 
fondness and vanity which the precocious genius 
Giovanni excited, there was too much of a merohan 
prudence in the father to let him grow up with no bett 
guide to fortune. As soon, therefore, as he had gain* 
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the elements of classical knowledge, under the famous 
master, Giovanni da Strada, he placed him with an 
accountant, and shortly after apprenticed him to a 
merchant.* Six years were spent in this apprentice- 
ship ; but so little did young Boccaccio advance in the 
knowledge of business, that his master having tried his 
ability in a commission to Naples and Paris, sent him 
home to his father, observing that he had not sufficient 
capacity for his calling. 

Nothing could have made the father of such a youth 
doubt his ability. Annoyed by his correspondent's 
message, he resolved on proving to him that though his 
son was unskilful in the petty details of the counting- 
house, he had a mind capable of much nobler employ- 
ments. Giovanni was therefore placed in the office of 
an eminent civilian. Month after month, his father 
made anxious inquiry respecting his progress. The old 
lawyers smiled at his vanity. Giovanni had soon grown 
tired of law-books ; and one of the professors maliciously 
whispered that he spent more time in making rhymes 
than in studying decretals. This was lamentable news. 
The unhappy father came immediately to the conclusion, 
that his son would be better off in the world as only a 
tolerably respectable merchant, than he could possibly be 
as a bad lawyer, or a good poet. Whatever shrewdness 
he showed in this determination, there was little in his 
next proceeding. Instead of sending his recreant son to 
Holland, or to some other province of sober trade, he 
fixed him at Naples, calculating only what profits might 
be made there, even by Giovanni's moderate abilities and 
prudence. 

But scarcely had Giovanni found his lodgings and 

* Manetti, lib. de Civib. Eamos., p. 89. 
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opened his ledgers, when he rushed to the tomb of 
Virgil, and casting himself at its foot, called the poet 
to hear his tows as an ever faithful disciple.* His 
enthusiasm and talents soon made him known to a large 
circle of eminent men. The generous patronage of King 
Kobert had rendered Naples the favourite seat of poetry 
and philosophy. Boccaccio took no humble view of his 
own genius. He felt himself capable of great things, if 
once put upon the right course. Instead, therefore, of 
speculating in trade, he resolved upon a grand specula- 
tion iu the use of his abilities. Giving himself up to 
study, he entered upon the highest courses of philosophy ; 
penetrated the mysteries of astrology, then a favourite 
and legitimate pursuit with learned men, and commenced 
reading the ancient fathers of theology. 

In these efforts to prepare himself for future eminence^ 
he was further stimulated by the arrival of Petrarch. 
Having heard his examination by King Robert, and the 
noble oration which he delivered in praise of poetry, the 
living and present Petrarch was far too powerful a rival 
for the shade of Virgil. Boccaccio confessed that he 
could do no otherwise than transfer his allegiance from 
the latter to the former. 

But it was not among scholars and poets only that he 
passed his time. He possessed many accomplishments ; 
was handsome in person, and graceful in his manners. 
The most courtly circles in Naples were speedily open to 
him. He became a universal favourite ; and was 
singled out from a crowd of other admirers for the 
especial notice of the reigning beauty of the day, a 
natural daughter of King Ilobert. This lady, known as 
the princess Mary, inspired him with a passion which 

• Filippo VUlani, Le Vite, p. 16.} Mszsnchclli, Annot 68. 
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long Uinded him to all the nobler chums upon his genius. 
At her instigation he wrote his first romances and 
poemsy works which would scarcelj hare surviyed to a 
distant age, but for the celebrity of his matorer prodac> 
tions. 

A letter from his father, infirm in health, and solitary, 
recalled him to Florence. He left with a h^vy heart 
scenes and employments so flattering to his Tanity. 
Bitter reproaches awaited him. His father's temper had 
become soured by years and disappointment. Thus he 
could find neither comfort nor amusement at home ; and 
abroad he was met only by stem and busy men, men 
whose minds habitually subjected every taste and pur- 
suit to some great conflict of politics. No two cities 
could, just at that time, have presented a stronger con- 
trast than Naples and Florence ; nor, till a later period 
of his life, could anything have been more hateful to 
Boccaccio than either the business or the broils of his 
fellow -citizens. 

From the vexations which he had thus to endure, he 
had no other relief than that afibrded by his generous 
and aflectionate nature, prompting him to do aU in his 
power to render his fisither less gloomy and discontented. 
He received unexpected assistance in this eflbrt. His 
father fell in love with the handsome and amiable Bice 
dei Bosticchi, and soon after married her. Boccaccio 
found himself relieved by this event from any further 
restrictions on his liberty. Hastening back to Naples, 
he was speedily reinvested with all his former popularity. 
But great changes had occurred during his absence. 
By the death of King Robert, the crown was left to his 
grand-daughter, a young, inexperienced girl, and the 
government to a regency which perpetrated and toler- 
ated the grossest crimes. Boccaccio viewed these things 
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with unconcern. His thoughts wero shared between 
poetry and the princess Mary. 

To this period are ascribed his " Filostrato/* in ottava 
rima, and the "Amorosa Visione," both written in 
obedience to the wishes of the princess. But the year 
1348 suppressed, for a time, all thoughts of a lighter 
kind. It was a year of horror and lamentation. The 
poHtilonce which had long been desolating Syria and 
Egypt was now brooding over the western shores of the 
Moditorranean, and before the end of summer, Italy saw 
its fairest cities converted into abodes of death. Nothing, 
at Arst, could turn men's attention from this terrific 
scourge. The plague is there I the plague is here ! 
might bo taken as the substance of all that could be then 
either thought or said. But a few still retained some 
degree of reflection. These felt that their safety mainly 
depended upon freeing themselves from the intolerable 
weight of gloom daily increasing upon their spirits* 
Very different means wore employed for this purpose by 
different men. Some plunged into a vortex of brutal 
licentiousness, and changed melancholy for madness. 
Others happily took the opposite course, and gained 
peace and fortitude by raising their minds above the 
world itself to the regions of perpetual life. A third 
class, shrinking from the loathsome vices of the former, 
but unsympathising with the piety of the latter, sought 
relief in such refined pleasures as were opened to them 
by the possession of taste and wealth. 

From this class Boccaccio selected the imaginary 
personages to whom the praise is given of being the 
pleasautest and most ingenious story-tellers that Italy, 
or any other countiy, had as yet hoard* It was when 

m 

the plague had made itself known by all its worst terrors, 
that, one Thursday morning, the bells of Santa Maria 
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Novella seemed to chime in vain, no one entering the 
church to take part in the appointed service. Thej had 
ceased some minutes when first one, and then another 
ladj walked up the aisle. They were followed, at some 
interval, by five others, all of them, from the first to the 
last, clad in deep mourning. The oldest was not more 
than seven and twenty, the youngest was about eighteen. 
When the customary office had been performed, in the 
almost empty church, by pale and haggai*d priests, 
the young ladies drew together, and exchanged their 
melancholy salutations. They were all connected either 
by neighbourhood or relationship. Another prayer rose 
in unison from their lips. After mutual inquiries, one 
among them proposed, that, as they could be neither 
useful nor safe in Florence, they should retreat, without 
delay, into the country. An objection was made, that 
they would be without guide or protector.* Just at that 
moment, there appeared three gentlemen, well known to 
all the ladies, and by some of them recognised as suitors. 
The subject already stated was now seriously discussed. 
More than one of the party had a choice of villas in the 
neighbourhood. The necessary plans were soon ar- 
ranged. Money, servants, provisions, existed in abun- 
dance, and by sunrise the next morning, the whole party 
was quietly proceeding along the road to Fiesole. 
About five miles from the city, they arrived at the foot 
of a green, thickly wooded hill. Half way up the ascent 
stood a small castle, surrounded on all sides by leafy 
shades, by orchards and gardens in richest bloom. There 
the ten pilgrims resolved to take up their present abode. 



* The yonng lady thus describes the helplessness of her sex : 
** Not siamo mobilif ritrose, sospettosCf pusdlanimef et paurose,** — Dec. 
Introduz. 



I • 
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A queen was chosen, and at her wise command, each ol 
the party was to furnish, in turn, a tale or narrative for 
general amusement. Two days were passed very hap- 
pily at this first residence. On the third, it was deemed 
expedient to shun the possible intrusion of visitors 
by removing to a villa somewhat farther distant. 
This exquisite abode, a palace rather than a villa, was 
furnished with all the luxuries which wealth and art 
could supply. Its gardens were filled with the choicest 
flowers. White and red roses, mingling their delicate 
tints with a profusion of jasmine, bordered the paths. 
Surrounded on all sides by ancient cedars, by orange 
trees laden with blossoms and fruit, and by shrubs of 
every kind, was a small meadow, the short smooth grass 
of which was of the darkest green. Here and there rich 
patches of flowers decorated the sward, and in the midst 
was a fountain of the purest white marble, covered with 
exquisite sculptures, and giving from its copious jets 
perpetual freshness to the air.* 

It was in this beautiful meadow that the company 
delighted to assemble, and listen sometimes to music and 
singing, but more frequently to the charming narratives 
which they had such a happy power of reciting. So, at 
least, Boccaccio tells us ; and there have not been want- 
ing commentators who would venture upon the task of 
endeavouring to prove that the personages and the places 
spoken of were equally real. The latter, indeed, are 
generally supposed to be identical with the Pc^gio 
Gherardi and the Villa Palmieri. Near the former, 
Boccaccio himself possessed a small residence, and he 
loved to speak of the verdant hills, and valleys, and 
brooks which charmed him in his solitary rambles. The 

^ * Dec, Giomata Terza. 
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Villa Palmieri, long after the age when he wrote, pre- 
served the main features of his description. Its groves 
and gardens had the same fresh beauty; and it was 
not difficult, with Boccaccio for a guide, to trace the 
secluded path which led to la Valle deUe danne, and 
thence to follow the brawling Affrico, growing tranquil 
as it finds its waj through the grounds of a neighbour- 
ing monastery. 

But no such marks of reality exist to identify the story- 
tellers themselves with any living persons. It is well that 
this is the case. Grievously offensive to good taste and 
morality are many portions of the ** Decameron," but the 
groundwork of the whole would be far more painfully re- 
pulsive were we to believe, that seven of the most accom- 
plished young women of Florence did actually tolerate 
ftll that was told in these ten-day novels. Boccaccio 
[limself bitterly lamented, in after years*, the licence 
with which he had cast the rubbish of worldly baseness 
and slander upon his own bright mirror of human nature. 
En the following century, the long-felt injury which he 
had inflicted on public morals, and domestic respectability, 
was avenged by a remarkable outbreak of fanatical jus- 
tice. Headed by Savonarola, a procession of priests and 
monks, and a multitude of the citizens of Florence, en- 
tered the Piazza de' Signori on the last day of the Car- 
nival, 1497. They bore with them all the copies that 
could be collected of Boccaccio's "Decameron," and, 
srrievous to be said, of Dante's and Petrarch's minor 
poems. A huge fire was kindled in the middle of the 
square ; and, after a few words of stem discourse, the 



* ** Ma non potd, come desiderava, la parola, gik detta, al petto 
rivocare, nd il foco che col mantice avea acceso coUa sua volonti 
ipegnerc^—FuLiPFO Villaxi, p. 18. 
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whole of the original copies of all those works were com- 
mitted to the flames.* 
\ It was to relieve himself, and those around him, if 
; tradition speak true, from the terrors of that dreadful 
year, 1348, that Boccaccio began to write his famous 
stories. The plague pursued its steady and irresistible 
i marchj Boccaccio was not in Florence itself, but he 
Inew all the outs and ins of those narrow streets, and 
every gate of those huge iron-windowed palaces, through 
which the pestilence had entered to seize its victims. 
Naples had, at this juncture, to encounter another 
species of danger. The king of Hungary had laid waste 
the country with an invading army, and was advancing 
towards the capital. Giovanna fled precipitately into 
France, and would have permanently lost her throne, 
had not Acciajuolo, one of our author's earliest patrons 
at Naples, remained firm to her cause. But interested as 
Boccaccio had become in all that aflected the society in 
which he moved, his attention was now called to duties of 
a more pressing kind. News arrived that his father had 
lately died; that the death of his mother-in-law had 
occuiTed shortly before this event; and that a little 
orphan brother was thus left entirely dependent upon his 
care. He had long known that his father anxiously 
desired his return to Florence. The dying man had 
expressed the wish with his latest breath. It was impos- 
sible to resist such an appeal ; and tearing himself again 
from all the fascinations of Naples, Boccaccio took up his 

♦ Baldelli, Vita Illus., Hi. p. 286. The ** Decameron '* was early 
placed on the list of prohibited books. At the earnest entreaty of 
the Florentine government, the Pope was induced to appoint a com- 
mission to examine the work, and prepare it, with proper corrections, 
for the press. An edition published in 1573 bears this on the title- 
page : " Ricorretto in Boma, et emendato Mcondo 1' ordino del 
Sacro Cone, di Trento." 
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abode in Florence, with the determination to become a 
true and worthy citizen. 

He fulfilled his promise both to himself and others. 
Florence was suffering at the time from all the evils 
created by moral and political disorganisation. The licen- 
tiousness which the plague had nursed to maturity was 
now producing its full harvest of vice. As yet unhumbled 
by misfortune, the nobles and wealthier classes revelled 
in luxury ; while the lower orders, oppressed by taxes 
they were unable to pay, freed themselves by the com- 
mission of every species of violence and crime. Boccaccio 
shuddered at the spectacle thus presented to his view. 
But he was strengthened in his resolution to labour in 
the task of public improvement by a visit from Petrarch. 
This, combined with other circumstances, tended to 
produce a very important change in his character and 
pursuits. Happily, his abilities and power of usefulness 
were quickly recognised by his fellow-citizens. He was 
appointed envoy to the court of Brandenburgh ; and, as 
a still higher honour, to that of Pope Innocent the Sixth 
at Avignon. 

These public employments were not allowed to inter- 
rupt the pursuits of literature.* He was well conversant 
with the Latin classics ; and his study of Greek, under 
the monk Barlaam and Leontio Pilato, had given him 
sufficient knowledge of that language to make him 
anxious for its cultivation among his countrymen. A 
laborious and expensive search for manuscripts entered 
into the plans of all his journeys. On one occasion, 

♦ Numerous manuscripts were minutely and beautifully copied by 
his own hand. Whenever he could not afford to purchase an author, 
this was his labour. **It is a wonder/' says one of his old bio- 
graphers, ** to look at them, especially as the work of a very fat man, 
• ut ejus corporis habitudo jfuiC " — Maotjtti, p. 20. The copy of 
Dante which he gave to Petrarch was exquisitely written by him. 
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he Tisited the monastery of Monte Casino. His first 
inquiry respected the library. He was told to mount a 
ladder, and that the books would be found in the loft 
above. To this loft there was neither door, nor window. 
The manuscripts, worth more than gold and precious 
stones, had long ceased to have any yalue in the eyes of 
the ignorant monks. Most of them were moth-eaten, 
and covered with mould. Of others, large portions were 
missing ; and when Boccaccio asked what had become 
of the lost sheets, he learnt that whenever the. good 
fathers were in want of money, they took some of the 
manuscripts, and, having contrived to obliterate the 
profane classic, copied in its place a pious legend, or 
portion of the ritual, which found a ready purchaser 
among the women or children of the neighbourhood. 

In the course of the year 1359 he made a journey to 
Milan, for the purpose of spending some days alone with 
Petrarch. He had not seen him since his embassy to 
Padua, when he was commissioned to offer him the 
presidentship of the Florentine University. The original 
impression made upon his mind by the conversation of 
this now wise and good man, was rendered far deeper 
and more permanent by their present interview. 

From this period, Boccaccio became every day more 
distinguished by the gravity of his conversation and 
deportment. But it was not till the year 1362 that the 
change took place which wholly separated his affections 
from the world, and fixed them on a higher state. It 
happened one day, that while engaged at home in earnest 
study, he was told that a stranger stood at the door, 
saying he was the bearer of a message which he could 
only communicate to Messer Boccaccio in private. The 
stranger was a monk from the Carthusian monastery of 
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Sienna. On being admitted he stated that the venerable 
Father Fetroni, beloved of all the brotherhood, and revered 
for his wonderful gifts of illumination, had died the pre- 
ceding week. Shortly before he expired, he charged 
the monk, who was now present, to visit Boccaccio, and 
communicate to him the warning which, he wished it to 
be known, was uttered prophetically with his last breath. 
The Carthusian then lifting up his hand, and fixing his 
stem eyes on the awe-stricken poet, exhorted him, in the 
name of the saintly Fetroni, to repent of his manifold 
sins and follies ; to embrace a life of devotion, and em- 
ploy his talents, during the time he might yet be spared, 
in the service of God. Should this warning be neglected, 
he would miserably perish I 

Having delivered his message, the monk instantly 
disappeared, and Boccaccio was left alone wondering, 
like a man waking from a dream, or conscious that a 
vision has just passed before him. As soon as his 
agitation would permit, he wrote to Fetrarch. His 
letter described minutely the visit of the monk, and his 
own change of conduct. He had resolved to write no 
more verses or tales, and even to sell all his books of 
profane learning. Fetrarch's reply to this letter abounds 
in wise and useful suggestions. He doubted the monk's 
authority to speak with so prophetic a voice : " when 
this messenger," he added, " of Father Fietro Fetroni 
visits me, after fulfilling his other missions, I shall be 
able to determine what degree of faith is due to his 
words. The age of the man, his countenance, his eyes, 
his manners, attitude, and movements, his walk and mode 
of sitting, his discourse and apparent intention, will all 
serve to assist me in coming to a right decision.** Then 
warning him against selling his books, he begs that, at 

za 
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all events, they may not be dispersed ; and offers, to pre- 
vent so sad a sacrifice, to purchase them himself. 

Notwithstanding the change in his views and habits 
of living, Boccaccio was allured by an invitation from 
Niccol^ Acciajuoli, now seneschal of the kingdom, to 
ro visit Naples.* He expected to find hospitable enter- 
tainment for himself and his brother in the palace of 
this distinguished patron. To his indignation, the only 
apartment allowed them was one little ill-furnished 
chamber, in the remotest quarter of the edifice ; and when 
they wore summoned to dinner, it was by none of the 
gorgeously liveried attendants on the seneschal, but by 
a cook fresh from the kitchen, and at whose orders they 
were obliged to take their place among the commonest 
menials of the household. Indignant at such treatment, 
Boccaccio sought instant refuge in the hospitable house 
of his friend, Mainardo de' Cavalcanti. Some apology 
was made by the seneschal. He pleaded ignorance of 
the affront put upon Boccaccio, and entreated him to 
return. The apology was accepted ; but so little im- 
provement appeared in his accommodation on the second 
visit, that he again left in disgust, and travelled with all 
speed to Venice. There he was greeted by Petrarch, 
and the happiness which he enjoyed under the same 
roof with this truest of his friends, afforded him fresh 
proof of the immeasurable superiority of a great and good 
mind to all worldly dignity. 

It would be unaccountably strange to find Boccaccio 
resisting the persuasions of Petrarch to remain per- 
manently with him, did we not know that there are some 
men to whom the slightest sacrifice of personal liberty, 
or even the conceit that it is sacrificed, would be too 

• Vita BaldelU, Ub. a p. 140. 
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great a price for any earthly privilege whatsoever. The 
plague was just dow raging in Tuscany. Boccaccio had 
no excess of moral courage, but he would satisfy his 
free-will at any risk ; and thus, notwithstanding the 
affectionate entreaties of Petrarch, he journeyed back to 
Florence. The value of his presence, at this juncture, 
was readily acknowledged by his fellow-citizens. They 
were suffering not only from the terrors of the pestilence, 
but from political embarrassments. Boccaccio was 
always prepared for any labour of piety and usefulness. 
After performing some arduous duties connected with 
the magistracy, he accepted the office of envoy to the 
papal court, now fixed at Rome.* His reception was 
honourable to the character of Urban V. and the chiefs 
of his government. The Bishop of Florence bore 
especial testimony to the present worth and religious 
character of Boccaccio ; and he returned well satisfied 
with his successful negotiation. 

This journey to Rome was followed by another to 
Venice, where he hoped again to see Petrarch. But he 
had shortly before left for Padua. His daughter and 
her husband, however, received so beloved a friend with 
the warmest regard. Boccaccio never ceased to speak 
of their amiable character, and of the charm of their 
domestic life. But he had an increasing burden of 
religious anxieties upon him. It was to lighten this by 
pious conversation that he had sought Petrarch. Not 
obtaining the comfort thus looked for, he recollected the 
earnest invitation sent him shortly before by Niccol6 di 
Montefalcone, abbot of the celebrated Certosa di S. Ste- 
fano in Calabria. The wealthy abbot, once his fellow- 
student, had heard reports of his increasing celebrity. 

• Tiraboschi, t r. lib. vl p. 559. 
Z8 
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Moved by these accounts, he wrote him a letter full of 
affectionate expressions, and telling him that if he would 
visit the Certosa di S. Stefano, he would find a home to 
his heart's content. But shortly after writing this letter, 
he appears to have learnt that Boccaccio was poor, inde- 
pendent in his speech, unpopular with the seneschal of 
Naples, and, perhaps, more pious than agreeable. All 
this was well calculated to produce a change in the 
abbot's mind. But Boccaccio having no suspicion of 
such an occurrence, pursued his solitary journey into 
Calabria, and arrived in the middle of the night, sick 
and weary, at the gate of the monastery. Unhappy 
traveller ! On announcing his name, he was informed 
that the abbot had set out on a journey that very even- 
ing. A neighbouring hovel afforded the indignant poet 
sufficient repose to enable him to leave the neighbour- 
hood without waiting the abbot's assistance. 

Florence was still agitated by troubles, which Boc- 
caccio had no longer spirit to encounter. There is 
something like mystery about the invitations which he 
received from princes, and other distinguished persons. 
It is no less remarkable to find a man who complained 
both of poverty and ill-health, so continually travelling, 
purchasing books, and entertaining scholars in his own 
house.* Scarcely had he returned to Florence, when 
an invitation from Mainardo de' Cavalcanti carried 
him again to Naples. There the queen warmly en- 
treated her courtiers to induce him to take up his abode 
in her capital. Perhaps her very earnestness frightened 
him. A brief stay was sufficient to convince him that 
solitude and repose were now his best resource. On 

* Both Villani and Manetti say that Boccaccio was very poor. 
The Count Mazzuchelli questions this statement {Atmotaz,, xlii). 
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retaming to Florence, he hastened on to his humble pos- 
session at Certaldo, dear to him as the ancient residence 
of his forefathers, and no less so for the charm of its soft 
hills, its tranquil valleys, and limpid streams. There he 
would have been happy, but a severe sickness seized 
him shortly after his return, and his sudden recovery 
was equally a surprise to himself and others. 

The concluding passages of his active life were equally 
honourable and consolatory. He had laboured success- 
fully in promoting the most useful kind of learning 
among his fellow-citizens. At the expense of all domes- 
tic comfort, a sacrifice which Petrarch himself could not 
endure, he had lodged and boarded, for three years, in 
his own house, the fierce«tempered, hideous-looking 
Leontio Pilato.* This learned Calabrian was a terror 
to both friends and enemies. But he could teach Greek, 
and Boccaccio had resolved that a school for Greek 
should be opened at Florence. His patience and libe- 
rality were rewarded by the success of his scheme, and 
by the gratitude of future ages. So greatly did the 
esteem in which he was held increase with his declining 
years, that his fellow-citizens gladly availed themselves 
of any means by which they might show him honour. 
One grand opportunity still remained to prove their 
desire to meet his views. Dante's name had been dear 
to him from childhood, and, unlike Petrarch, he had 
ardently studied, and learnt to enjoy his works. The 
Florentines knew his wish to hear the sentence annulled 
which inflicted such injustice on the poet and his family. 
Not only was this done, but a decree was passed, by 
which a professorship was instituted for the public ex- 

* GeneaL Deor., lib. xv. c vL $ De Sade, t iii p. 625 ; Baldelli, 
I^nstru., tic. zxxiv. 

14 
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position of the Commedia. No one could be found better 
fitted for this new office than Boccaccio himself. To 
him, therefore, it was given, with an income of a hun- 
dred florins. In his religious fervour, he had assumed 
the religious habit, and thus qualified, bj the gravity of 
his character and appearance, as well as bj his learning, 
he commenced his lectures in the church of S. Stefano, and 
continued them from October, 1373, to a short period 
before his death. 

He now enjoyed the quiet for which he had long 
sighed. His time was passed between Florence and 
Certaldo, and his thoughts between the composition of 
his lectures and the Latin treatises by which he vainly 
hoped to add to his renown as well as usefulness. But 
this season of tranquil labour drew speedily to its close* 
The death of Petrarch affected him with profound 
melancholy. He regarded it as only preliminary to his 
own. The decline of his strength became more and 
more visible. It took him three days to write an ordi- 
nary letter, and he would now have ceased from all further 
labour, had not Petrarch's son-in-law earnestly entreated 
him to superintend the revisal of some works of the poet, 
not yet made public. The " Africa," once so precious 
in Petrarch's own eyes, was thus issued under his in- 
spection ; and other manuscripts were saved which, but 
for his interference, would have been committed to the 
flames. 

He was happy in having been spared to perform this 
duty to the memory of his friend. It was the last of his 
efforts connected with any earthly care. Death came 
calmly upon him. He felt the inestimable value of th^ 
change gradually wrought in his mind since his inter- 
course with Petrarch. The world had been overcome 
before he was compelled by weakness to shrink from anjit 
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duty which his capacity enabled him to fulfil. He had 
laboured to the end in his particular calling with honour- 
able and conscientious zeal. The injury inflicted on the 
pure and noble spirit of literature by his early licen- 
tiousness, he could not absolutely repair; but, had it 
been in his power, he would gladly have sacrificed all 
his fame for the privilege of obliterating some pages of 
his writings. This sense of genuine heart-felt humility 
was combined with a far clearer recognition of funda- 
mental Christian truths than is usually ascribed to the 
men of those times. Hence, the dark shadows attendant 
upon deep self-abasement became a groundwork for the 
rainbow lights of heavenly hope. Boccaccio retained his 
reason to the last; and having received the rites of his 
Church with profound reverence and comfort, he peace- 
ably expired on the 21st of December, 1375. His death 
took place in his own little villa at Certaldo, and he was 
buried in the neighbouring church of St. Philip and St. 
James, with all the public respect due to his genius and 
character. 
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LORENZO DE' MEDICI. 



**FoR the conceit," says Lord Bacon, "that learning 
should dispose men to leisure and privateness, and make 
men slothful, it were a strange thing if that which 
accustometh the mind to a perpetual motion and agita- 
tion should induce slothfulness ; whereas, contrariwise, 
it may be truly affirmed, that no kind of men love 
business for itself, but those that are learned." * The 
philosopher gives many examples to illustrate his position; 
still, well as they are chosen, not one excels the subject 
of this memoir, as an instance of the union of activity 
in business with the love of letters. 

But Cosmo de' Medici, the grandfather of Lorenzo, 
was even a greater and wiser man than any of his 
descendants. He laid the foundation of their power by 
his far-seeing judgment and honourable enterprise as 
a merchant ; and when he possessed the wealth and the 
influence which might have made him a prince, he would 
take no other rank than that of a citizen of a free re- 
public. His taste for the fine arts and love of literature 
were not inferior to those of his children or grand- 
children. They were only kept in subordination to a 
stricter sense of practical and social duty. Nor was 

* Advancement of Learning. 
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Cosmo de' Medici withotit the wisdom brought by home 
uid personal sorrows. He had a son upon whom rested 
his chief hope of the future virtues and prosperity of 
the family. This son reached the age of forty-seven. 
His health then rapidly declined, and he died. Cosmo 
never again looked up with that clear, sage, confident 
expression of countenance, which long intercourse with 
the world had given him, and which seemed to say that 
he was prepared for any kind of difficulty or triaL Other 
deaths occurred in the family ; and, when too feeble to 
walk, the old man had a sad satisfaction in being car- 
ried from one room to another of his palace in Florence, 
remarking the silence and emptiness of the scarce te- 
nanted apartments. 

He was succeeded by his son Piero, a man of very 
inferior ability and principle. Hardly had he entered 
upon the management of the world-wide traffic in which 
Cosmo had been engaged, when he became involved in 
difficulties threatening the most ruinous losses. To free 
himself from these embarrassments, he prepared to gather 
in his capital, and invest it in the purchase of estates. 
This process was one of extreme difficulty. It ruined 
many of the persons who had depended upon the ex- 
tended views and liberality of Cosmo. The power of 
the Medici was properly that of merchants and capitalists. 
It shook to its foundations under the new system of 
Piero; and had Florence not been distracted at the 
time by factious politics, no sovereign house of Medici 
would ever have existed. 

Strange to say, Piero overcame all his difficulties and 
enemies ; and though, when he died, his two sons, Lo- 
renzo and Giuliano, were under age, and many of the 
chief men of Florence despised their youth, the name of 
Medici retained ail its tyrannous and fascinating charm^ 
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This might be politically ascribed to the wise counsels 
of Thomas Soderini, a man of great experience and 
knowledge; but the personal character of the two young 
brothers had no small influence with the mass of the 
citizens. They were distinguished by every kind of 
accomplishment. Their popular manners, good temper^ 
and generous liberality, constituted them princes in 
defiance of republicanism. For much, both of their 
acquirements and virtues, they were indebted to the 
education given them by their admirable mother. Lu- 
cretia Tornabuoni excelled most of the women of her 
station in domestic prudence, coupled with rich intel- 
lectual endowments. She loved literature, and could 
write elegant verses, but her chief object in cultivating 
this taste was to improve the minds of her children. 
Lorenzo, born in 1448, met her wishes with early and 
affectionate enthusiasm. She encouraged his fervour by 
placing him under the most distinguished scholars of the 
age. He became the pupil of Grentile d' Urbino, a learned 
and devout churchman. From this good man he is said 
to have imbibed those deep principles of piety which, 
amid all the distractions of public life, and of pleasure 
too largely enjoyed, were never undervalued. Cristoforo 
Landino, Marsilio Ficino, and Argyropolis, mien whose 
names represented all that was eminent in the learning 
and philosophy of the times, were the preceptors of his 
more advanced youth. In his sixteenth year, he was 
sent to visit such of the Italian courts as appeared most 
likely to support the future policy of Florence. He thus 
laid the foundation of numerous friendships which con- 
tributed both to his happiness and renown. 

It was to render him eminent as the chief of the richest 
and most powerful republic then existing, that Lorenso 
was thus carefully educated. But his taste for literaturQ- 
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and the arts kept at least equal pace with his ambition. 
The earliest of his known compositions is a sonnets 
This was addressed to a lady, the beauty of whom he 
romantically compared with that of a lovely girl whose 
untimely death was just then a subject of general lamen- 
tation. " Had I been," he exclaimed, " the lover of that 
sweet girl, how would my heart have broken at her 
loss ! ** The process through which he passed, in order 
to become practically a poet, is worthy of record. First, 
he obliged himself to think of the dead lady till her 
image became enshrined in his heart. Then he wooed 
the image till it grew into a reality. Passion was 
awakened ; despair quickly followed ; and then Lorenzo 
began to feel that his heart was sufficiently prepared 
both for actual love and the composition of verse. The 
real lady, with whom he became enamoured, received all 
the homage which poetry and description could render. 
But she received nothing more. Lorenzo, shortly after, 
dutifully married the bride selected for him by his 
father ; a daughter of the princely Giacopo Orsini, and 
whom, it is suspected, he had never seen till the eve of 
their nuptials. 

Scarcely had the death of Piero left Lorenzo and his 
brother at the head of the republic, when a dangerous 
conspiracy was formed against them by the rival family 
of the Pazzi. The hatred of Sixtus IV. to the whole 
house of Medici assured them of his cooperation. He 
encouraged his relatives, Girolamo and Raffaello Riario, 
to take a leading part in the infamous affair. Raffiaello, 
though still a youth, enjoyed the rank of Cardinal, and 
he obtained for his ready associate Francesco Salviati, 
Archbishop of Pisa. It was in the palace of the Pazzi, 
not far from Florence, that the final arrangements were 
made. The young cardinal expected to be invited to 
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Lorenxo*8 Tilla at Fiosolo. Thoro tho blow might be 
Htruck witlioiit noiHo or danger. But 6itiliano*s indispo- 
HJtion prevontod tho looked-for hoHpitalitj, The plan 
waH ino<liiiod to moot the change of cironmstanoei* 
Sunday, the church, the altar-steps, the moment when 
tho prioHt should olovato the host, — such were the points 
agn><*d upon by the conspiratoii for the execution of 
tlioir design. Everything answered to their calculation. 
Sunday cnmo, tho young Medici were in churchy they 
BUnnl with l)owed heads before tho altar, tlio host was 
raised. At tliat instant a dagger flashed in tho air, and 
tho noxt Uiuliano lay mortfilly wounded on the ground. 
Jiorenzo was attacked at tho same moment, but he had 
time to draw his sword, and employ tho cloak, which he 
s1ipp(Ml from his shoulders, as a shield. A deep wonnd 
on tiio l)ack of his neck had nearly prostrated him, when 
his att<^n(hints rocovt^ing from tlieir terror, rushed npon 
tlie conspiraiorH, and dragged them from the churcht 
Tlioir crime was visited witli ccmdign punishment Even 
tlio archbishop was publicly hanged. The only ono who 
rec(MV('d pardon was tho youthful cardinal. He protested 
his ignorance of tho intended murder ; Imt it is said^ 
that his counUtnance bore to tho day of his death the 
exproHsion of tlie horror by which it was convulsed when 
lie found himself chained as a felon. 

Lorenzo's resentment did not extend beyond tho chiefs 
of the conspiracy; and he endeavoured, bj tho most 
conciliatory measures, to disarm tlio malico of the pon- 
tiff. \U\t Sixtus was implacable. Tho miseries of ft 
ruinous war Impended over tho republic. They could 
only be averted by the aid of Naples. -That state at the 
time was little favourable to Florence i and there were 
j)arties in the court who regarded Lorenzo with personal 
dislike. Not a citizen of Florence would have consented 
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to liifl trosiing himself at Naples. Bat he felt that no 
one else eoald hope to negotiate a peace. Secreilj, 
therefore, and unattended, he stole from the citj in the 
month of December, and hastened forward on his pe- 
riloos jonmej. The King of Naples received him with 
the respect due to his name ; and the combined charm 
and wisdom of his discourse speedily converted both the 
uKHiarch and his court into ardent friends. Florence 
greeted his return as a signal of safety and prosperity. 
This hope was in great measure fulfilled. But Lorenzo's 
policy has been justly reprobrated as leading eventually 
to the impoverishment of the republic and the ruin of 
its liberties. It is allowed that, towards the close of his 
life, FlfH^nce approached a state of bankruptcy, and that 
his own affairs were so involved at the time, that it was 
only by a violent financial proceeding the republic could 
save him from impending ruin. In the month of August^ 
1490, seventeen members of the government were ap- 
pointed to examine the accounts of the Treasury. ** This 
commission," it is said, ^'did not blush to make the 
country bankrupt, to protect the Medici from bank- 
ruptcy." * 

Like his father Piero, Lorenzo believed that the only 



* Sismondi, Hist des Repob. Itai, t. zi. cb. xc. p. SS7. ; Bo8coe, 
Life of Lorenzo. toL iL ch. Tiii. p. 132. The riews taken by these 
anthon are Terr different. It is stated by the former, that the 
poblic debt, of which the interest was fixed at three per cent , was 
nam to pay hat one and a half; while, owin^ to the distmst thus 
crcmted, certain fands (hioghi di monte), which before sold at 
twenty-seren crowns, would now fetch only eleyen and a hall 
FSoos insdtntions suffered the loss of their rerennes, and the money 
in circulation was reduced a fifth in yalne. According to the latter 
author, it was only justice in the republic to save Lorenzo's prirate 
fortune, embarrassed by his devotion to the state. Far more opposed 
to Sismondi's remarks is the account given by the old wriiflr 
Hicolas Yalori {Vita, p. 174). 
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8afo course now loft liiro, ^as to withdraw from morcan^ 
tile speculation, and confine himself to the management 
of his numerous estates, set free from all burdens bj the 
vote of the republic. His possessions, thus unem- 
barrassed, were of princely extent. He loved farming ; 
and on his estate at Poggio-Cajano, about ten miles from 
Florence, he had all that could be desired either bj the 
agriculturist or the poet. The beautiful river Ombrono 
flowed round it, supplying it plentifully with fish, and 
giving continual verdure to the fields and pastures. Other 
smaller streams intersected different quarters of the 
estate, and were led by an aqueduct, constructed at 
vast expense, for many miles over a broken and moun- 
tainous tract of country. The meadows produced three 
crops of hay in a year ; the cheese made on the farm was 
sufficient for the supply of all Florence and its neigh- 
bourhood ; and the orchards and gardens abounded 
every season with the most delicious fruits. So rich 
were the plantations of mulberry-trees, that Lorenzo's 
friends laughingly said, that they expected he would 
occasion a quick reduction in the price of silk ; and his 
woods round the villa were all well stocked with 
pheasants and peacocks which he had obtained from 
Sicily. 

At Careggi Lorenzo had another estate, smaller, but 
almost equally calculated to delight the lover of rural 
retirement by the beauty of its situation and grounds. 
At Fiesole he had a third, and it was there he most 
frequently enjoyed the society of the learned men whom 
he delighted to assemble round him. Nor was the 
landed wealth of Lorenzo confined to these possessions in 
the neighbourhood of Florence ; he had estates in many 
other parts of Tuscany, one especially, at Caffagiolo, 
which his grandfather Cosmo is said to have proudly 
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admired, because all the land that he could see from his 
windows was his own. 

The pleasure which Lorenzo took in the cultivation of 
his grounds, and other country occupations, accounts for 
the prevalence of rural images in his poetry. Few 
writers can excel him in the variety or beauty of his 
descriptions ; and in his philosophical poems, he displays 
with equal taste his enthusiasm for learning, and his 
love of the country. Nor was the influence which he 
exercised during his agreeable retirement less powerful 
than his voice in the council-chamber at Florence. Be- 
sides directing the minds of men of genius to the culti- 
vation of their native literature, he was the great promoter 
of the Platonic philosophy, which had been advancing in 
Tuscany since the time of his grandfather Cosmo. That 
celebrated man becoming acquainted with a learned 
Greek, named Gemisto Pletone, heard with delight his 
exposition of the Platonic doctrines. Not willing that 
such sublime knowledge should remained concealed or 
unfruitful, he determined to institute an academy for its 
study ; and for this purpose had Marsiglio Ficino, the 
son of his physician, and then quite a lad, educated ac- 
cording to his directions, and instructed in the reading 
of Plato. Ficino's talents were worthy of the cultiva- 
tion they received : he became one of the most learned 
philosophers known in modem times, and, in a short 
period, found himself at the head of an academy estab- 
lished according to the model left by his great master. 
Among the members of this institution were the famous 
Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, Filippo Valori, who 
wrote the memoirs of our poet, Cristoforo Landini, and 
others of equal note. Lorenzo's mind was imbued, 
almost from infancy, with Platonism, and his favourite 
relaxation was to discourse with Ficino and his other 
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iVicnd» oti topicii connected with its elucidation. So 
cntliuhiustic woi ho in hid admh'tttion of the system, that 
he was known to say, that a man could be neither a 
politician, nor properly a Christian, without studying 
riato;* an observation, it may be remarked, no less 
erroneous when applied to religion, than when applied 
to poetry. This it frequently was, and it led men to 
suppose that truth and beauty, pure and intelligible in 
tlieniselves, are to be rendered more so by our viewing 
them through an artificial medium— -an idea, however, 
long prevalent, and the effects of which were as hurtful 
to the imagination as the reason, to the Muse as to the 
Church, iiut Lorenzo, conceiving that he was promote 
ing tlie true interest of learning by these studies, omitted 
nothing wliich might render them more popular* To 
this end, he renolved to re-establish the solemn com- 
memoration of lHato*s birth and death, both which, it 
was said, occurred on the fifteenth of November, a day 
kept sacred for many years by all his ancient disciples. 
Lorenzo had every facility for putting such a design in 
practice, and his Platonic festivals were long celebrated 
for the learned discussions which took place at them, for 
their influence on the minds of educated men, and the 
elegance and hospitality which marked them as social 
meetings. 

The love which Lorenzo felt for his country did not 
prevent his cherishing an anxious desire to establish 
the dignity of his family by every means fairly in bis 
power. The time of life at which he was now arrived 
rendered him the more solicitous on this point, and 
every tiling seemed to aid him in the accomplishment of 
his wishes. Three sous and four daughters were the 

• Vulort. 
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survivors of a still more numerous family borne him by 
his wife Clarice. Of the former, Giovanni, his second son, 
became the celebrated Leo X., and Giuliano, the next in 
age, obtained by alliance the dukedom of Nemours. 
Piero, the eldest, was not so fortunate ; but his adver- 
sities were owing to his own misconduct and vices. In 
the education of these sons, Lorenzo employed the most 
accomplished of the learned men who frequented his house, 
and always professed to consider their instruction as one 
of the first and most necessary of his cares. By his politic 
management of the influence which he possessed at the 
court of Rome, he succeeded in obtaining for Giovanni a 
rich abbey before he was eight years old, and saw him 
elevated, by the time he was thirteen, to the rank of 
Cardinal — the first instance that had occurred of an ec- 
clesiastic's obtaining that dignity at so early an age. 

But, while rejoicing in the success which thus attended 
his exertions, he had the misfortune to lose his wife, for 
whom he appears to have cherished a strong and uniform 
affection. This event took place in August 1488, and, 
to add to the affliction, it occurred during his absence 
from home. At the commencement of the year 1492, his 
health, which had been gradually growing worse, began 
to show signs of a still more rapid decline, and he was 
shortly after attacked by a fever, which, though slow, 
and at first scarcely perceptible in its efiTects, was soon 
beyond the power of his physicians to eradicate. He was 
himself conscious of his danger, and, composing his mind 
to serious reflection, became thenceforth almost wholly 
occupied an conversing or meditating on subjects of 
religion. In this solemn preparation for his last hour, he 
was aided by the studies of his youth. He had been, it 
was said by his enemies, guilty of excesses which ill be* 
came his character, and some of his poetry is justly 

K S 
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iprnicd lifilit and licentious; hut tho fcolingn of piotjr 
nnd dovotion, implanted by tho early hahitn of his mind, 
w<»r« nc^ver ofTaood, nor was tho general rourso of his 
life adverno to these principles. I lis conduct as A fathor 
WHH irreproachable, and there seems to be strong ovidonco 
to prove that it was so as a husband. In tho altnost 
boundless transactions which ho carried on as a mer- 
chant, he was distinguished for his liberality nnd pro- 
bity ; and, in his public character, his ambition appears 
nev(T to have overcome his patriotism. Ilis treasures 
were always open to tho wants of tho republic, and wo 
have seen how rendy he was on all occasions to taoriflco 
his ease, which he knew so well how to oiyoy, and even 
his personal safety for tho good of his countrymen. His 
care for their spiritual wants was shown by the building 
or n^forming of H(;vcral religious houses, the most 
esteemed mark of i)iety in thos(^ days ; while the hymns 
which hecomjmsed are written in the most fervent stylo 
of devotional eh)([uenc(». 

As death approached, he desired the last and most 
solemn rites of tlu^ Clinreh.* I'hese received, he called 
his son Tiero to his bed-side, and said, "You are not to 
expect thnt in a republic, which, though but one body, 
linM many heads, you can always conduct yourself so as 
to please every one : — remembcT, therefore, on all 
neeasions, to pursue the line of conduct marked out by 
tlie strictest integrity, and to regard the interests of tho 
whole, not tho wishes of a part of the community.** 
Sotm afl(?r this intervi(^w between Lorenzo and his son, 
I'oliziano, his old nnd affectionate fViend, and who has so 

* TTin nlMcr Blnnrlio wnii nmonq; tho foromost of hli fpiritua] 
ndvJKcrfi. WnrnitiK him of Iiis (Unt^cr, sho isid, ** You haro lived, 
my brother, nobly to thin dny. It in now for you to die, aot nobly 
only, l>ut pioudly."— ValoH, Vitn, p. 181. 
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pathetically described the interview in one of his letters *, 
entered the room. The sick man took his hands, and 
clasping them strongly, looked him at the same time in 
the face with a smile so tender and composed, that Poli- 
ziano was unable to refrain from weeping. Lorenzo 
still held the hands of his friend, expecting the emotion 
would cease, but loosened his grasp when he found it 
continue, and Poliziano, in an agony of sorrow, hastened 
out of the room. On his return to the chamber, Lorenzo 
inquired after Pico of Mirandola, and expressed a desire 
to see him. This wish was immediately attended to, and 
he conyersed for some time, on various subjects, with a 
calmness and cheerfulness which astonished and charmed 
them. Savonarola, the Prior of St. Mark's, the haughty 
reformer and great enemy of the Medici, next arrived, 
and examined him as to the state of his mind and 
conscience ; but he chiefly came, it is affirmed, to aid 
his own purposes, which were to overthrow, on the 
first opportunity, the power of the family. This, how- 
ever, he failed in doing, and fell a victim to his supposed 
fanaticism. Lorenzo was not ignorant of his disposi- 
tion ; but, on his leaving the room, he called him back, 
and requested his benediction, thus intimating his perfect 
forgiveness of the injuries he had plotted against him. 
After the departure of Savonarola, death made rapid 
and visible approaches. Again, therefore, embracing 
his friends, and receiving the sacrament, he ceased from 
conversation, and appeared wholly occupied in silent 
devotion, only manifesting that he still lived by breathing 
out some text of Scripture, and raising his eyes towards 
heaven. When the last moment arrived, he pressed a 
crucifix reverentially to his lips, and in that act expired. 

• Lib. iv. Ep. 2. 
K 3 
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The merit of Lorenzo as a poet is due to his power of 
describing natural objects, and to the nervous concise- 
ness and elegance of language with which he could 
explain in verse a system, of philosophy. One of his 
principal compositions, the " Altercazione " unfolds the 
Platonic doctrines, and, at the same time, exhibits many 
pictures of rural scenes which charm the reader by their 
truth and freshness. The " Selve d' Amore," " Nencio 
da Barbareno," and " La Caccia col Falcone " were all 
popular in their time ; while some of his religious verses 
had admirers who repeated them in their devotions. 
No doubt the splendour of his station, his style as " 11 
Magnifico*," his wealth and power, had mfluence with 
many; and when we read of their comparing him to 
Dante and Petrarch, we cannot help suspecting that they 
had been feasted in the proud halls of his palace, and had 
come away dazzled by their grandeur. 

But Lorenzo had this real claim to honour. He was 
one of the reformers of poetical literature. Till he lived 
and wrote, his countrymen had been for a hundred years 
forgetful of the art. The stream of melody which had 
flowed forth at the command of Dante and Petrarch, 
had been choked up by huge masses of ill-digested learn- 
ing. Lorenzo set the fountain free again, and taught 
his countrymen to delight in the sweetness all its own. 



♦ A nice distinction is made by Sismondi on the subject of this 
title. Lorenzo was not called Lorenzo ** II Magnifico," but ** II 
Magnifico Lorenzo." 
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Angiolo Poliziano was born July 14, 1454, and is cele- 
brated for his poetical talents, his leai'ning, and close 
intimacy with Lorenzo de' Medici. His familiar name 
is derived from Monte Pulciano, the place of his birth. 
Benedictus de Cinis, or de Ambroginis, his father, was 
a doctor of civil law, and a man of worth and ability.* 
A large share of his moderate income was expended in 
the education of his son. Placed under the most cele- 
brated scholars of the day, Angiolo made those rapid 
advances in erudition which rendered him, at an early 
age, the wonder of his country. But it was the favour 
of the Medici which saved him from the most painful 
struggles of literaiy life. The " Giostra," a poem cele- 
brating Giuliano's triumph in a tournament, was uni ■ 
versally admired, and at once obtained him the generous 
support of Lorenzo. Italian critics give Poliziano the 
praise of having brought to perfection, in this poem, the 
" ottava rima " of Boccaccio. 

But it was with him, as with other men of ability in 
that age. The learned and philosophical spirit of the 
times daunted the lighter genius of poetry ; and thus, 

* Vita, Abate Serassi. Tiraboschi, t. vL pU iiu p. 1069. 
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while it conferred one intellectual good upon the world, 
it took away another, as if we must pay for the light by 
which we walk or labour, by resigning that which gives 
life and beauty to the flowers. 

Skill in classical composition was a sure road to 
patronage, and was absolutely necessary to all who made 
learning a profession. The fame also which Poliziano 
had acquired by his epigrams was even greater than that 
which attended the publication of the ** Giostra." It is 
not surprising, therefore, that, when he became tutor to 
Lorenzo's children, and a member of his Platonic Aca- 
demy, he allowed his classical predilections to overcome 
his love for the less elevated verse of his native language. 

Substantial rewards seemed to prove the wisdom of 
his choice. Having assumed the ecclesiastical habit, he 
Ivas made Prior of St. Paul's, and soon after obtained a 
canonry in the cathedral of Florence. If learning could 
deserve preferment, he merited these appointments. He 
was among the flrst and most laborious of critics ; and 
we are largely indebted to him for the purer text of 
many of the Latin classics. In addition to his more 
regular " Annotations," he gave to the world a collection 
of "Miscellanea." These, he informs us, owed their 
existence to his conversations with Lorenzo, as they took 
the air together on horsebafck, and when he generally 
communicated the thoughts which had struck him dur- 
ing the studies of the morning. 

But the most important fruit of his labours was a cor- 
rect edition of the Pandects of Justinian. A copy of 
the book, said to have been deposited at Pisa by the 
emperor himself, had lately been discovered, and was 
placed, at the instance of Lorenzo, in the hands of Poli- 
ziano. Numerous and important errors were detected in 
all the other manuscripts with which it was compared ; 
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ftnd it is generally confessed, by those who have laboured 
to free Roman jurisprudence from forensic barbarism, 
that he was the first to employ on the study all the 
available lights of history and criticism.* His edition, 
carefully prepared, was published at Venice in 1485 ; 
and was enriched with prefaces, various readings, and 
the Greek laws, not inserted in the text. 

While engaged on this important work, he was also 
successfully labouring to render the study of Greek lite- 
rature more than ever popular among his countrymen. 
He had been appointed to the professorship; and his 
lectures attracted hearers not only from various parts of 
Italy, but from foreign countries ; our own countryman, 
Thomas Linacer, being among the readiest to pay ho- 
mage to his learning. " Such," he himself says, " was 
the ardour with which Greek was studied, that Athens, 
with its language, and all its literary glories, seemed 
transported into Florence." f But he was not allowed to 
enjoy his reputation unassailed. Some of his own coun- 
trymen charged him with wholesale plagiarism ; others 
accused him of infidelity; and he was attacked with 
unsparing virulence by some native Greeks, whom he 
had maddened by insultingly boasting, that he was better 
acquainted with their language than they were them- 
selves. 

Far more distressing to him than any of these dis- 
putes were the changes which followed the death of 
Lorenzo. In the course of a few years after that event, 
the Medici became as hateful to the people of Florence as 
they were formerly beloved. Poliziano had to endure a 
full share of their unpopularity ; and when the noble 
Laurentian library fell a prey to the infuriated mob, his 

* Serassi. f Ibid. 
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own collection perished with it. Deeply affected by this 
occurrence, and the distresses of his friends, ho rapidly 
drooped under an increasing weight of sorrow and in- 
firmity. His death took place in September 1494, the 
question being long after agitated, whether he left the 
world as a Christian, or as a heathen philosopher. 



Contemporary with Poliziano were several poets, 
whose names properly occupy a conspicuous place in the 
history of Italian literature. But we have no record of 
their lives. All that is known of the three Pulci is, that 
they were fostered by the Medici, and shared the for- 
tunes of the family. LuiGi Pulci, the best known of the 
brothers, was born at Florence, in the year 1432. As 
the author of the " Morgan te Maggiore "he enjoyed a 
popularity equal to that of his most distinguished coun- 
trymen ; but he is said to have died at Padua in the 
extreme of poverty and wretchedness. A vast amount of 
very ingenious criticism has been expended on the " Mor- 
gan te." . By some writers it is considered as properly a 
romantic poem, derived from the legitimate sources of 
old tradition, and blending only so much of the grotesque 
with the solemn and pathetic, as is found in some of the 
most serious compositions of mediesval times. By others, 
it is described as simply ludicrous and satirical ; and the 
arguments of the two sides are so nicely balanced, that 
it has never yet been settled, whether the author intended 
to convey a moral, or only to excite laughter. 

But the disputes which have existed among Italian 
critics respecting the true character of the " Morgante 
Maggiore," are not more curious than those which have 
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attended the examination of an author of far less intelli- 
gible ability than Luigi Pulci. Contemporarily with him 
flourished the TSTiter, to whom the credit has been gene- 
rally given of having invented that peculiar class of 
humorous poetry, described by the epithet burlesque. 
DoMENico Di Giovanni, or Burchiello, has left no 
record of the time or place of his birth.* But he is 
said to have been at the height of his reputation as a 
poet, or, as his countrymen express it, in the flower of 
his phantasy, in the year 1415. It is also said, that he 
was enrolled in the company of barbers at Florence, 
and that in 1432 he was exercising his art in a shop 
situated about the middle of the street di Calimala. 

It does not appear what the circumstances of his 
parents had been, but Negri says, that having rapidly 
wasted his little inheritance, necessity compelled him to 
become a barber. His shop was the rendezvous of the 
principal literary men of Florence ; and in a picture of 
it, it is represented as divided into two parts, in the one 
of which Burchiello appears as the barber, in the other 
as the poet and the companion of scholars. Very little 
is known of his life ; but he appears, from two or three 
passages in his poems, to have committed some misde- 
meanour at one period of his career, for which he was 
thrown into prison. His offence was not sufiiciently 
great to deprive him of friends ; and having married, he 
at last took up his residence in Rome, where he died 
about the year 1448. 

By some critics Burchiello is unceremoniously termed 
a crack-brained (un cervallo stravolto) ; by others, a 
poetic buffoon (un buffon Febeo), and so on ; while 



* Negri. Istoria di Fiorentini Scrittori. Manni. Veglie Piacevoli. 
and Mazzuchelli. Art. Burchiello. 
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others actually place him immediately after Dante and 
Petrarch. Nor is it by mere assertion that men of emi- 
nence have shown their affection for the strange, and 
nearly unintelligible, eccentricities of this poet. II Doni 
stands at the head of these his admirers, and his Com- 
mentary on his Sonnets is one of the most curious pieces 
of criticism, or specimens of interpretation, in existence. 
The learned expositor not only confesses that he can- 
not understand his author, but remarks, that he wrote, 
as it were, in ciphers, and that he believes he could not 
have explained what he meant himself. It may easily 
be imagined what kind of a commentary an author 
would write on a work of which he had so hopeful an 
opinion. The explanations, in fact, of Doni are generally 
allowed to have thrown no light on the mysteries of 
Burchiello, and it has been wittily observed, that, instead 
of its being called a Commentary on the verses of Burchi- 
ello, by Doni, it might be entitled The Commentary of 
Doni, put into rhyme by Burchiello.* Doni, however, 
was not the only author who undertook to explain what 
he acknowledged to be the unexplainable obscurity of 
Burchiello. The facetious Berni commenced a commen- 
tary on his poems, but left it unfinished ; and others were 
written by authors of less celebrity, but equally enthusi- 
astic in their admiration of his style and sentiments. 

Burchiello is said to have adopted the fantastic mode 
of composition which has rendered him so famous, from 
the politic consideration, that, as he had no chance of 
rivalling the great poets of his age, in the regular species 
of writing, he could only acquire distinction by leaving 
the direct, for an obscure and untraversed, path to the 
temple of Fame.f His experiment, if such were indeed 

* Mazzuchelli. . f Negri Scritt. Floren* 
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his thonghts, succeeded as far as such an experiment 
could ; but it is a rare and eccentric species of literary 
Tanitjy that can find gratification in popularity without 
readers, or in praises for inventions not understood. 

But this poet was not the only writer of the age who 
thus forsook the path of nature and common sense to ac- 
quire a name. While Lorenzo de' Medici, and his friend 
Poliziano, were endeavouring to restore the pure and 
classic style of Dante and Petrarch, and while Luigi 
Pulci was amusing the most enlightened personages with 
sparkling imitations of the old romances, a new school, 
in fact, was in progress of formation ; aU the members 
of which, like Burchiello, claimed the attention of the 
public, not on the plea of classical correctness, romantic 
interest, or even clever satire, but on the ingenuity 
evinced in splitting an idea into an infinity of notions, and 
then putting them together in every possible form of 
fantastic imagery. 

Tibaldeo, a physician of Ferrara, is the reputed head 
of this school, and his immediate imitators were Serafino 
Aquilano, Cei, Cornazzani, and many others, whose names 
have sunk into merited oblivion. But to these we may 
advantageously oppose that of Girolamo Benevieni, 
who claims mention as another of the literary companions 
of Lorenzo de' Medici, and more especially as one of the 
writers to whom his countrymen ascribe a part of the 
merit due to the restorers of their poetry. Listead of 
imitating the corrupt style which had so long prevailed, 
or following that which such writers as Serafino were 
about to render fashionable, he carefully imitated Dante 
and Petrarch, disdaining even to let the popular authors 
of the "Morgante Maggiore,** or the "Ceriffo Calvaneo," 
tempt him into the commission of their vulgarisms. An 
Italian critic remarks, that he has not been sufficiently 
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distinguished among the geniuses of his time, but that he 
was, in fact, the glory of their class, and the ornament oi 
literature, more especially of Tuscan poetry.* 

He lived to the age of ninety, and is said to have exhi* 
bited as many excellent qualities in his life as in the 
productions of his mind. The Count Pico of Mirandola 
employed him as his almoner ; and loved to speak of his 
piety and integrity no less than of his genius. 

The principal of Benivieni*s poems is a canzone on 
celestial and divine love, on which Pico della Mirandola 
wrote a long and learned comment. Both the poem and 
the comment are founded on the Platonic theory respect- 
ing the passion of which tliey treat. Among his prose 
works are a Commentary on his own poems ; an Epistle to 
Clement VIL, and a memoir entitled, "Delia Semplicitk 
dclla Vita Christiana di Frate Geronimo da Ferrara*' 
written originally in Latin. 

Of the founders of that new school of poetry which 
had so evil an effect on the national literature, Serafino 
Aquilaxo was, perhaps, the most distinguished. He 
was born at Aquila in the year 1466, and acquired so 
much reputation for his verses, that he was regarded by 
his admirers as a second Petrarch ; a compliment which 
it was long the fashion in Italy to bestow on any populai 
poet of the time. Numerous were the patrons enjoyed 
by Serafino ; and his short life appears to .have been 
passed in a succession of visits from one court to another. 
The King of Naples, the Duke of Urbino, the Marquis 
of Mantua, Lodovico Sforza Duke of Milan, and Valen- 
tine CoQsar Borgia, were among his friends and admirers, 
and at their respective courts ho displayed all the ac- 
complishments which were most likely to render hii 

• Negri, Ist. FloreD.^Scritt. p. 800. 
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•ocietj acceptable) to tbo gay and refined. It was not to 
aoj personal attractions that he owed his j>opularity« 
His swarthy face was rendered stern and gloomy by 
heavy eye-brows, and a profusion of black hair ; while 
his short, round figure seemed frame<l only for indolence. 
But he could improvise verses with such wonderful 
facility, and accompany his singing so charmingly on the 
lute ; could run, leap, and dance, with such agility and 
skill ; and intermingle all he did with conversation so 
full of point and humour, that people judged of his 
appearance, not by the reality, but by the pleasure which 
he gave them. He died at liome, in tlie thirty-fourth or 
thirty-fifth year of his age, and notwithstanding the 
great popularity which he enjoyed during lifu, his reputa- 
tion survived him scarcely fifty years. Another instance 
is thus afforded of the groat difference between the poetry 
which pleases when sung to a lute, or when poured 
out at some moment, peculiarly favourable both to the 
liearer and the bard, and that which is to afford perma- 
nent delight, and bear the grasp of the mind in solitude, 
and when the imagination and the reason are simulta- 
neously intent upon the subject. 

Antonki TiiiALDKO, the physician of Ferrara, was 
born, according to some authors, in 14.'56, and according 
to others in 14f)3. Another point also In dispute 
respecting him is, whether or not he received the laurel 
crown from Frederick IIL Leo X., it is said, gave 
him five hundred golden ducats for a single epigram, 
l^ut in \f)27 he was sufiering from distress and want. 
Cardinal IJembo rendered him generous aid, and a few 
years after, that is, in l/i3«0, he is represented as keeping 
in bed; making epigrams as fluently as ever; surrounded 
by literary gossips; vowing eternal hostility to the Im* 
perialiflts; and complaining of nothing but the want of 
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wine. He lived to the age of eighty, and has ha( 
credit of exciting one of those controversies, so mu< 
vogue, as we have seen, among the learned of Ital; 
specting the proper characteristics of poetry, oi 
elements, by the preponderance of which it is t 
denominated good or bad.* 

Francesco Cei, a Florentine, and a contempora 
the poets just named, was another of those who enj 
the certainly not rare compliment of being compar 
Petrarch, to whom he was said to be only second 
whom others said he equalled and even surpassed, 
the better sense of subsequent critics have placed hi 
his true rank, and Francesco Cei is only known tc 
curious in literary history. Giusto de* Conti ^ 
Roman, and of senatorial rank. He lived some few ; 
earlier in the fifteenth century than the above-ni 
writers, and his work entitled " La Bella Mano " i 
garded as not undeserving the praise it original!; 
ceived. It may easily be imagined, however, that 
far from being free from ingenious absurdities. G 
never loses sight of the " Bella Mano *' of his mist 
and ho rings an infinity of changes on a single finge 

Milan, in the latter part of the fifteenth century, 
under the government of the celebrated Lodovico Sf 
or, as he is usually called, II Moro, rivalled Flor 
both in its patronage of the arts, and as the nun 
learned men. It was at Milan that some of the 
poets and painters of other countries sought that 
couragement which was denied them at home, and j 
into fame and eminence. Among the poets of 
era mentioned with esteem, was Antonio Fulqo 



• Barotti, Scrltt. Fcr. art Tibaldeo. 
f Gravhm Ragion. p. US* 
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Genoese by birth, but who lived for many years in the 
Court of Lodovico. His principal poems are '' II Riso 
di Democrito,'* " H Pianto d'Eraclito," and " La Corva 
Bianca." Antonio Cobnazzani dal Bobzetti was 
another writer, who also found a munificent patron in II 
Moro. When that Prince lost the throne which he had 
usurped, both Fulgoso and Cornazzani were obliged to 
seek other abodes; and while the former retired to 
his villa near Melegnano, the latter appears to have 
wandered about, till he finally found a home in the 
Court of the Duke of Ferrara. The works of this writer 
are numerous, and of various kinds ; thus, in one part of 
the catalogue, we find a Life of Christ, and of the Virgin 
Mary, and in another, a treatise in terza rima, " De Re 
Militari," on one side, a poem *' De Modo Regendi," and 
on another a Life of Francesco Sforza, and of Pietro 
Avogadro.* These are but a small portion of his works, 
some of which are in Latin ; but whatever glimpses of 
ability they afford, the subjects are sufficient to show, 
that he had not a very clear judgment respecting the 
true design, or proper object of poetic invention. Gas- 
PABO ViscoNTi is also mentioned in the history of the 
period as a poet of considerable ability, his chief work 
being a romance relating the history of two lovers, Paolo 
and Daria, in ottava rima.f But by far the greatest 
ornament of Lodovico's court was the admirable Leo- 
nardo DA Vinci, who, had he gained less celebrity in 
another art, would have furnished me with a name on 
which to dwell with lengthened pleasure. The same 
observations will apply to Michael Angelo. The genius 
indeed of both these great men carried them along a 
much sublimer path than that attempted by the poets of 

♦ Tiraboschi, voL vi. 842. f Idem. Yol. Yi. 831. 
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thoir times ; nor is it, perhaps, a wholly improbable 
coDJccture, that it was the low and artificial taste in 
poetry which then prevailed, that led such lofty-minded 
men and true poets to reject the language of words, and 
seek a freer mode of expressing their conceptions. 

There was a Ferrarese poet, whose calamity and 
talents induce us to wish that we knew more of him than 
simply, that he lived and died in poverty. Frakobsgo 
CiECO, the blind poet of Ferrara, was a writer of consi- 
derable genius, and there are allusions to his infirmity 
in different parts of his poems, and an acknowledged 
hope of undying reputation, which the English reader 
will fcol were inspired by the same emotions as those 
which gave rise to more than one passage in the works 
of Milton. 

I might extend this catalogue of names much farther, 
but it would only bo to speak of men who exercised no 
influence on the literature of their country, or of whom 
there is little notice taken in its annals ; and however 
willing the biographer might be to rescue a neglected 
name from oblivion, ho is so dependent for his materials 
on the age which was guilty of the neglect, that he is 
usually obliged to follow the same course, and let the 
dust lie where the ashes were so early forgotten. 
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We have bat scant materials for the life of Count Matteo 
Maria Boiardo. Sach as they are, they gleam pleasantly 
with the lights and shadows of mediseval tradition. 
Though bom in the year 1430*, the romantic character 
of feudal times still held sway in his paternal castle of 
Scandiano, and the neighbouring lordship of Reggio. 
As the descendant of a long line of nobles, he inherited 
the chivalrous graces and virtues for which the high- 
bom of that age were generally distinguished. But he 
had also the singular advantage of being bom of parents 
who valued intellectual endowments no less than the 
privileges of rank. Matteo was, therefore, placed under 
the most eminent professors of Ferrara, and acquired a 
knowledge of philosophy, and of Greek and Latin, which 
would have done him credit had he been simply bred a 
scholar. 

His rank as Count of Scandiano, a fertile territory at 
the foot of the Apennines, and his eminent abilities, 
naturally gave him rank at the Court of Ferrara. He 
became the friend as well as minister of its princes; and 

* Some aathors saj in 1434 ; and Keggio, Fratta, and Ferrara 
make equal claim to the honoor of his birth-place. Barotti, Letterai. 
FcrraresL Ferrara. 1792. p. 69. Tirabosc^, Biblioteca Modenesc, 
t, L p. 287. 
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festive pomps, embassies, and treaties, were alike in- 
trusted to his charge. 

There was nothing in these employments to prevent the 
cultivation of his genius. The burden of statesmanship 
lay lightly even on the prime minister of the Court of 
Ferrara ; and when called to Rome to see the investiture 
of Borso, or to head the train of Eleanora of Arragon, on 
her marriage with Hercules, the poet was but reaping a 
rich harvest of the very materials needed for his purpose* 

Latin eclogues, and Italian canzone and sonnets, were 
the first productions of his muse. The former are grave 
and elegant; the latter are so radiant with sparkling 
images, that no effort of ingenuity is required to recom- 
mend them. We find room for a single sonnet:-— 

Che non fa il tempo in fin ? questo h qnel fiore 

Che fu da quella man gentile accolto, 

E si leggiadramente ad oro involto, 
Che eterno esser dovea di tanto onore. 
Or secco, senza foglie e senza odore, 

Discolorito, misero e disciolto, 

Cid che gli di^ natura, il tempo ha tolto, 
II tempo che volando affreta Tore. 

Ben s' assimiglia a un fior la nostra etate, 
Che stato cangia da mattina a sera, 

E sempre va scemando sua beltate. 
A questo guarda, disdegnosa e altera ; 

Abbi, se non di me, di t« pietate, 
Accio che indamo tua beM non pera. 

Ah I what does time not ruin ? This fair flower 
Culled by thy gentle hand in early mom, 
And tressed in gold around it nicely drawn, 

Seeming a prize for ever, — not the hour, — 

Now withered, leafless lies : gone its sweet power 
To charm by fragrance : of its beauty shorn, 
And all the sparkling hues it wore at dawn. 

Thus time mars all ; mars kindly nature's dower. 
Be then that flower an emblem of our state, 

Still on the change from early dawn to eve : 
Decay subduing forms the most elate, 

Itefusing aught that's fair unspoiled to leave. 
Pity then, if not me, thyself ; lest fate 

Doom thee too soon o'er wasted charms to grieve. 
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These poems are as unlike Petrarch's as Petrarch himself 
was unlike Boiardo ; but neither the tender -grace of the 
one, nor the more visible beauty of the other, is lessened 
by this dissimilarity. As a point of biography, it has been 
inquired, to whom Boiardo addresses his verses ? The 
answer usually given points to a young lady of Reggio, 
Antonia Caprara, who however, from some cause, not 
recorded, became the wife, not of the elegant and accom- 
plished Boiardo, but of some old, miserly, decrepit man, — 

" Whose face. 
Nature ashamed, confessed was her disgrace." * 

So, at least, the poet speaks of Antonia's husband. Were 
it a matter of any importance, history might be bound to 
examine the worth of a testimony given under such cir- 
cumstances. But like most of the loves of Italian poets, 
the passion of Boiardo is clouded in mystery; and it still 
remains undetermined, whether his one hundred and 
eighty canzone and sonetti were not addressed to almost 
as many ladies. 

In 1472 he married the daughter of the Count of 
Novellara ; and some few years after was made succes- 
sively governor of Reggio, and Modena.| He remained 
capitano of Modena till 1487, when he again became 
governor of Reggio. His conduct in this situation, was 
eminently popular and amiable. He hated oppression, 
and with invincible good humour encountered the wrath 
of all the lawyers of Reggio, by settling disputes before 
they could interfere. Such even was his love of mercy, 
that nothing but extreme necessity could compel him to 

* . • . . Ormai si scopra 
Quel Yolto, onde natura si vergogna 
D'aver prodotta al mondo cot^ opra. — Eglog. viii. 
f BarottL Let. Fer. vol i. p. 104. ; Bibliotec Moden. t. L p. 295. 
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inflict, cnpltal piinlHlinumi. No orlmo, ho stoutlj arguod, 
juptiiflfMl a Montmioo of df^ath. 

Htit tho canilo and forvnin of Rnandlano woro only a 
few niil()H dJHiattt from Uc^g^io. In that old romantic for- 
ircHM, ruid in the dcnp woodn by which Itwai Hurroundod, 
ilio iVtidal lord could nmdily transport himHolf back to 
ilio tim(m of Orlando, and othor kindred »pirit«. The 
outward world had not, a« yot, undergone any groat 
r}mnK(\ Kvory room In thn old castlo waN tho mm& $m 
it IkmI Ihmui when (yharhjmagno, or \m paladins, sought 
liap«t.y Hholtcr undor ltd roof. Tho groy, moiis-clad MtonoH 
of the walU and turrciN horn otdy tho namo marks of ago 
an ill fornufr titnort; and If tho nolghbourlng forests woro 
(»vcr fit to tc^mpt advonturotis knights by tho promise of 
Mtraiif^n <!ncountors» their gloomy dn|)thS| and Intricate* 
windings, might, for another century to como, still cxoito 
thn samo thrilling fancies; tho samo chivalrous doflanco 
of tinknown enemies and dangers. 

Doimdo felt the full delight and advantage of yioMlng 
hiniMcir to these impressions. As ho sat and meditated 
in one of the chambers of tho castle, surroundod by the 
liaiitKU'H and (^fflgicm of his ancestors, or rode solitary 
t4irough the forest, Orlando and his adventures grew into 
realities upon the stage of his fervid Imaglnationt Thus 
the most gcmuine of romantic poems was the creation of 
a man who approac^hod tho nearest of all poets, in charAC« 
t(?r and ctinditien, to tho personages described. Tradition 
fondly speaks of his appropriating every old knightly 
name in tlio neighbourhood to some purpose of his nar- 
rative. It tells us, how ho sought among his feudatories 
for Htori(m of high achievemcmt, or of mysterious discomfl- 
ture in battles with giants and sorcerers; and it describes 
the joy which seized him when, on a sudden, there flashed 
into his mind tho high-sounding name of Rodomante* 
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This was the crowning triumph of a long day's ride 
through the forest Rodomante I Rodomante I the 
poet shouted, till the woods re-echoed with the sound. 
Then turning his horse homeward, he dashed up the 
avenue to the castle, and summoning the porter, ordered 
him to ring the turret-bells in honour of Rodomante ! As 
neither the porter nor any of the grooms had ever heard 
of Rodomante, they concluded that he was a new saint, 
just added to the calendar. 

Happy as Boiardo was, in his baronial and romantic 
life, he was no less so in his literary career. He reaped 
the golden harvest of fame, as quickly as he sowed the 
seed. Unlike most other writers, especially of long 
narrative poems, he had not to wait for years before en- 
joying the encouraging smile of applause, or to labour at 
correction, and then depend, when all was finished, on 
the capricious humour of the public. As soon as a canto 
was composed, he took it with him to Ferrara ; and there, 
in the presence of a brilliant court, ready, from the Prince 
to the youngest page, to applaud him, ho recited his gay 
and charming inventions. 

Boiardo died at Reggio, towards the close of the year 
1494, and was buried in the great church of Scandiano. 
His life is unimportant as a subject of biography, but it 
acquires a more interesting character, when his name is 
remembered as associated with the first great romantic 
poem which Italy produced. Had he been a citizen of 
Florence, instead of a favoured baron at the court of 
Ferrara, he would either have imitated the laughing 
irony of Lulgi Pulci, or attempted some epic like Ber- 
nardo Tasso. It ought not indeed to be forgotten, that 
while he was amusing the people and nobles of Ferrara, 
or Reggie, with wild and extravagant legends, Florence 
had Learnt to understand and relish the stern, sedate 

L 4 
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language of Dante, — the severest, and most awful form of 
Satiric truth: that there also the classic Petrarch, and the 
tasteful Boccaccio, were the chief favourites of every 
class of people ; while Lorenzo de' Medici and his friends 
had begun to make poetry the professed vehicle of philo- 
sophy, and almost to enthrone the latter on the seat of 
the former. Such an opportunity as this of comparing the 
state of literature under different contemporary govern- 
ments of the same country is of rare occurrence. The 
literary history of Italy has, in this respect, a peculiar 
value. It shows us the influence of political circum- 
stances on the intellectual tastes and habits of a people ; 
and furnishes more materials than any other for illustrating 
the connection between their government and their 
literature. 

Boiardo translated several works both from Greek and 
Latin, and was equal in erudition to the best scholars of 
the age.* 

As illustrative of the different course taken by men of 
genius under different circumstances, we may mention 
that class of distinguished writers, who, though Italian 
poets, intrusted their best thoughts to Latin verse. This 
old classic strain must always have charms for a cultivated 
ear and elegant mind. The beauty even of its conven- 
tional metaphors; the compactness of its phraseology; 
its stream -like flowing, confer properties on Latin poetry, 
rarely found in any other. But to the ear of an Italian, 
Latin verse was the basis of the delicate harmony 



* Boiardo is the reputed translator of the old Ferrarese chronicler 
Eiccobaldo. Of this work Muratori, to the indignation of Barotti 
and others, speaks as an ingenious fabrication of Boiardo's mingled 
credulity and fancy. — Rerum Italic, Script t ix. p. 99—281. 
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wbicli cbaracterised his language in all its most musical 
moods. To him neither its sound nor its idioms are 
foreign. He has not the feeling which the Latin versifiers 
of other countries must sometimes have, that he is in pure 
pedantry repudiating his mother-tongue. Distant hut 
grand associations are connected in his mind with all the 
expressions be employs ; and his imagination rejoices in 
the idea, that he is embalming his thoughts in the ancient 
language of his home; of his forefathers, — men who en- 
joyed a nearer communion with the spirit of divine verse 
than any in modem days. It was, no doubt, from feelings 
of this kind that Jacopo Sanazzako, Vida, and some 
others, devoted themselves with such enthusiasm to 
classical composition, and produced those exquisite 
specimens of Latin verse, which have been the admira- 
tion of eve^ succeeding age. 

The first mentioned of these authors was bom at 
Naples, in the year 1458*, and could boast of his descent 
from the Sanazzari, a noble family of Pavia, of whom 
Dante makes mention in his " Couvivio." After having 
acquired large possessions in the kingdom of Naples, it 
suffered reverses which left the father of our poet depen- 
dent upon a patrimony barely sufficient to meet the 
necessities of his station. At his death, his widow 
Masella devoted herself and moderate fortune to the 
education of her two sons, Jacopo speedily fulfilled the 
prediction of the old grammarian Giuniano Majo, that 
whatever was expended on his studies would be repaid 
with ample interest. In some few years, he became a chief 
favourite at the court of Naples. On the accession of 
Prince Frederic to the throne, his own ambition, united 
with the promises by which it had been long cherished, 

* Elogio. Gio. Bat Cormanl 
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lod him to expoct a moro than usual xnoasure of wealth 
and honours. He was disappointed. The new monarch 
gavo away the governorship of towns with a liberal 
hand to other courtiers, but on the poet he bestowed only a 
pension of six hundred ducats, and the Villa MergogUno. 
At first, Sanazasaro complained bitterly of this treat- 
ment, and asked the king how it was^ that he had made 
him a poot, and tlion disposed of him as a farmer ? In 
after years, the Villa Mergoglino became to him the 
most valued of all possessions, and the dearest spot on 
earth. 

When political troubles drove Frederic ft'om his do- 
minions, Sanazzaro faithfully accompanied him in his 
exile, and even supplied his wants, raising money for him 
by the sale of his patrimony, and soothing him on his 
death-bed, by the tendorost display of loyalty ftnd firiend* 
ship. 

On liis return to Naples, after many years scjoum 
abroad, Sanazzaro soon became reconciled to the new 
order of things, and was treated with all the respect due 
to liis eminent talents. He had lost, during his exile in 
Franco, his beloved Bonifacia*, the subject of his most 
popular sonnets and canzone. But the wound thus in- 
flicted on his heart was somewhat more than healed by 
a sublime and spiritual passion for the lady Gassandrfti 
the favourite companion of the queen. The beauty and 
accomplishments of this courtly dame had induced the 
proud Marquis dolla Tripalda, to seek her hand in mar- 
riage. His offer was accepted { the bridal arrangementi 
were complete ; when, suddenly, the marquis repentedi 

* A love answering somowhat to that of Dante for Beatrice. It 
commenced when the poet was eight yean old. When, a few ytan 
later, ho wished to declare it, he failed of resolution. ** Quando In sna 
presenxa io era, impallidiva, tremava, e diventava mutolo."— ilroadia* 
Prota Settima, 
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ftnd applied to the Pope for a dissolution of the contract. 
The Court was in an uproar ; but first and foremost stood 
Sanazsaro, armed as a champion of the insulted lady. 
Availing himself of his literary influence, he wrote to 
Cardinal Bembo, intreating him to prevent the Pope from 
helping the wicked old marquis in his faithless conduct. 
But the application came too late ; and the lady of his 
love was now free to receive his own addresses, in any 
form he might think proper to make them. He only 
continued, however, as before, to show his delight in her 
conversation, and to praise her as the most accomplished 
of her sex. In one respect, perhaps, he equalled a more 
ardent lover. Some few years later, on the removal of 
the Court to Somma, in consequence of the appearance 
of the plague at Naples, he and Cassandra could only 
find apartments in mansions more than a mUe distant 
from each other. Sanazzaro, who had nearly reached 
the age of seventy, never suffered a day to pass without 
walking to see her, her smiles and conversation amply 
rewarding him for his pains. 

The " Arcadia," a mixture of pastoral prose and verse, 
with the sonnets and canzone of his earlier years, had 
already procured him a fair share of popular reputation. 
But this was far from satisfying his ambition ; and he 
had now for some years, been employed on his Latin 
poem '* De Partu Virginis." The patience and care 
with which he pursued this work are scarcely credible. 
Among his most intimate friends was a gentleman, named 
Poderico, blind, and greatly advanced in years, but re- 
markable for his elegant taste, and acquaintance with 
the best authors of antiquity. To him Sanazzaro read 
every passage of his poem, as he composed it ; and such 
was the nicety of the critic's ear, and the caution of the 
author, that the latter would write as many as ten several 
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linoH to oxprcHfl ilio mmo ilioit^ht, Ic^nvhig it to Podorico 
U} (Icicrmino wliic.h hIiouM \w roiained. 

1V(jnty y{^M'H ^(^(^ (^xprndrd in tliiH tnaiiiior iM^foro 
t.lin work wan lliiiHlicd. Sana^sssaro d('(1icati!d it, in iho 
llt'Ht InHtanco, to Loo X., hiit iliat poniilf died too noon 
for iiio roalJHation of hin liopcn of patronago. With n 
vc^ry pardonablu conHid(M'ation, tlirrorori*, of Bidf-inturcfiti 
lie canc(*11od tlio ori^^inal dedication, and add ronsod another, 
in 1*527 to Cloinont VII. Olnnnnt graciouHly ox])rcf<sod 
liin Hatisf action on r(>c<*iving tin; pooni, and Kpoko of the 
plcaHuro with wliicli ho Hhould nco ilio author at UomCi 
but lio gavn him nt^itlKM* oflicn nor p(>nBion. 

TliiH (liHappoininiont dof^n not Nonm to havo materially 
afloctcul tlio tranriniility of hJH diu'.lining yearn. Political 
ovcntH proved a fur more permatuuit cause of aiigorand 
vexaii(»n. In t)ie attack upon NaplcH, hy tho French 
^oncral, Lautrnc, tlie Villa M(M*f(o;{li no and its neighbour- 
hood oflered the most favourable position for his advanced 
guard. The I'rince of Orange resolved, at all rink, to 
dlHlodge lilm from this post, and in the courso of a night, 
SHnaz9saro*H belovitd villa and gardens liecamo a masH of 
ruins. Jiut the reasons which convinced tho princo of 
the necessity of Uiis measure miule not the slightest im* 
])resHion on the mind of the poet. Ho implacable was tho 
anger with which he regardi^d the destroyer of his villn, 
that, on being told, as he was expiring, of tho princo's 
having fallen in battle, he dcudared he oould dio ha])pyi 
lieuring that that wretch had met with his deserts. 

Saiuizxaro died in 16.')2 and was buried in a chapel 
which he had piously built on tho site of his ruined villa. 

Makco (viiioLAMo ViDA was bom at Cremona towards 
the end of tlu^ HfUMMith century, ills parents weru of 
noble rank, but possessed ho small a fortune, that groat 
jiraise is ascribed to them for giving their son a liberal 
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edacation. His studies were commenced in his native 
town *y whence he proceeded to Mantua^ and was thence, 
at a proper age, sent to the Universities of Padna and 
Bologna. How long he remained in those learned semi- 
naries is not known ; but he had completed his studies 
while still a youth, and at the age of twenty entered the 
Augustine monastery at Mantua. His residence in this 
monastery was of short duration : he removed to Bome, 
and became a canon in the congregation of Saint John 
LatenuLf 

Theology, poetry, and philosophy had, from his earliest 
youth, attracted his regard, and brought all the powers 
of his mind into action. The verses which he composed 
while yet a student were remarkable for their sweetness 
and classical elegance, and his knowledge of the subjects 
connected with his profession, prepared him for doing 
credit to its highest offices. Leo the Tenth was now in 
the full glory of his splendid pontificate; and it was 
hardly possible that a young man like Vida should re- 
main unnoticed by such a general patron of literary 
ability.} Leo fixed upon him to carry into execution 
the wish which he had long formed of having a Latin 
poem on the history of Christ. Vida, it is said, at first 
expressed himself fearful of engaging in so important a 
task ; but the Pontiff persisted, and the " Christiad," at 
one time the most popular of modem Latin productions, 
was the fruit of his judicious patronage. To the conclu- 
sion of the poem a postscript is appended, in which the 



* Hantoa Virjrflio, Vidaqne Cremona saperbit : 
Yates hie Christi, Caesaris ille fuit. 

Klotzius, Comment Altadntrg, 1766. 
f Opera Omnia, Vita, t. ii. 

X Tlie poem on the game of chess is said to hare been the first 
cause of Leo's patronage. — Klotz. ComMent p. 15. 
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author thus addresses his reader : — << Quisquis es, auctor 
te admonitum vult, &c. ** Whoever thou art, the author 
desires to admonish thee, that he did not venture upon 
this work from a desire of praise but in obedience to the 
will of two supreme Pontiffs, Leo the Tenth and Clement 
the Seventh, both of the illustrious house of Medici, to 
whose liberality this age is indebted for the revival of 
letters and the liberal arts, which before lay extinct. I 
desired that thou shouldst not be ignorant of this.'** He 
makes a similar allusion to the same circumstance in his 
elegant dialogues ^'De Bepublica," composed while he 
was present at the Council of Trent. In reply to the 
questions put him by one of the interlocutors, he says :— - 
*' I do not deny that I expended a long period, an age 
almost, in those studies to which I had been devoted from 
my boyhood ; but it was not so much that I might in- 
dulge my own fancy, as that I might obey the will of 
others. For when I advanced to manhood, I forsook 
those accomplishments, and gave myself up entirely to 
philosophy and theology, in the close pursuit of which 
important studies I went to Borne." 

Through the favour of his patron the Pope, and of his 
influential and faithful friend Matteo Giberto, he was 
now enabled to enjoy an elegant retirement in the classic 
region of Tusculum. There he possessed whatever a 
man of refined intellect could desire. His solitude was 
independence of the world rather than a retirement from 
it. He was not so far from Rome but that he mighty 
whenever he chose, mingle in its learned assemblies ; and 
while he had his days sufficiently to himself to satisfy a 



* " That subject," says Gravina, " of which Sanazzaro embraced 
only one part, Girolamo Yida embraced entire." — Delia Imagum, 
Poetica. I i. n. 78, p. 127 
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philosopher, thej were not too much so to let the poet 
lose any portion of his kindliness, and susceptibility to 
friendship. His happiness is thus described in his advice 
to poets : — 

Ne quisdam nisi curaram, liberqae laboram 
Inchoet egregiam qaicquam : yerum procol nrbis 
Attonitffi fiigiat strepitus, et amoena silentis 
Accedat loca raris, abi Dryadesque paellse, 
Panesque, Faanique, et Montivagi Silvani. 
Hie Iseti baud magnis opibas, non divite culta, 
Yitam agitant vates ; procul est sceleratos habendl 
Hine amor, insanse spes longe, atque impia vota : 
Et nanquam dirse subeunt ea limina carae, 
Dulcis, et alma quies, ac paucis nota volaptas ! * 

Nor let the bard, oppressed with toil or care, 
For high designs his anxioos thoaghts prepare ; 
But, far removed from cities and their strife, 
First let him seek the joys of roral life, 
And, mid the flowery shades and sylvan bowers. 
Content with little, pass his happy hoars. 
Nor pomp be his, nor direful thirst of gain. 
Nor fierce desires, dark cares, nor hopes insane, 
But rest serene and sweet, and pleasures rare, 
Which few can relish and so few can share. 

But in the midst of these agreeable pursuits, and 
while enjoying the tranquil luxuries of his villa, he re- 
ceived intelligence of the sudden death of his parents, 
who died at Cremona, within a short interval of each 
other. His affliction at this event was long and deep, 
and there are few of his productions which appeal more 
strongly to the feelings than his exquisite Elegy to the 
Manes of his father and mother. '^ I was secure and 
happy," he says; "I had not attempted in vain the 
liberal arts ; I had explored the abstruse causes of things, 
and, in the boldness of youth, had sung a theme on 
which no one had adventured. Leo read my verses 

• Poetic, lib. I 487—496. 
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with ploosuro. I was doar to him, and he loaded me 
with favours and honours. I was in all things happy. 
I had nothing to desire. My vows were all answered, 
and I scomod to touch the hoight of heaven itself. But 
lo ! the storm howls I the waters are ti^ouhled, and I am 
snatched from the port. Lo ! a messenger rushes into 
my presence, and pierces my ears with the news that 
both my parents are no more ; that first my father, then 
my mother diedl" 

The following lines, in which he alludes to the 
straitened circumstances under which his parents pro- 
vided for his education, and the delight with which ho 
looked forward to visiting them in the full glow of his 
success and fame, are exquisitely tender :— 



IIou gonitor mihi adomto, ropons, hoa mater adomta I 
Non ego vos posthac, non amplius ora vidobo 
Cara. Somol saltern an licuissot utrumquo tuori 
Ante obitus, vestraquo oculos saturaro fiffura, 
CongroBsuquo frui, fariquo novissima verba. 
Ah dolor ! ah pictas I non flcns moriontia prcssi 
Lumina; funcreum non sum comitatus honorcm. 
Non })otui vcstro vobis in tempore adcsso 
Gratus luce magis, vita jucundior ipsa. 
Non potui vobis spcctabilis afTulsisso, 
Quum mihi mutato cursu fortuna venirot 
LfBtior, ot nunquam optatos afferret honoros, 
Quos adii vcHtri tantum momor, baud mihi parcens, 
Cui placitam musis potius traducere vitam 
Fixum erat, atque Iiumilcm rcrum altas dicere causas. 
Vobis conspicuos unls ingrossus honores ' 
Subdcro coUa jugo potui male sucta, manusque 
Yietus sponto dedi, baud onus aversatus iniquum ; 
Quo} mihi cuncta olim (tibi onim commercia divdm) 
Proidixti toties, Yenturi prwscia mater. 
Vos uiios agitabam animo, voHtraque fhicbar 
T^n^titia cxsultanH, et gaudia vostra fovcbam, 
Mecuni animo versans, quam vobis ilia futura 
].wta dies ({ua mo vostris am])loxibus urgcns 
Irrucrem in)])rovi8us ad osculai vix bone atrlqae 
Agnitus, insolitis titulis, ct honoribus auctus 
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Scilicet, et longo tandem post tempore tIsiis, 
Dam tenuit me Boma, hnmili vos sede Cremona. 
Una erat hsec merces tantonim digna labomm. 
Mens erat in gremiis studio jacere omnia yestris 
Parta meo, et tantnm vestros exponere in usos, 
Ut faerat par. 

Mj father gone, mj tender mother, too ! 
Ko more your forms maj meet mj longing yiew. 
Oh! would that HeaTen, with less seyere decree. 
Once more had giyen me those loyed forms to see ; 
With one long, lingering look to fill mj eyes, 
Tell yon my loye, and catch your latest sighs ! 
But 'twas not mine o'er your last looks to bend, 
Nor e'en your funeral honours to attend. 
Dearer to you than life, I stood not by 
To soothe you when the parting hour drew nigh ; 
I came not to you, since with hope elate 
Fortune and fame haye changed my poor estate, 
Those gifts bestowed, which, won with studious pain, 
For thy dear sakes I hourly stroye to gain. 
And which, fond mother ! from thy prayers aboye 
Shone in the view of thy prophetic loye. 
Sole in my thoughts, what dreams serene and bright 
^Hnve filled my breast with unsubdued delight ; 
That day foreseen, when I, as love should lead, 
Back to your arms with sudden joy should speed, 
And unannounced, with half forgotten face. 
Start to your yiew, and claim the fond embrace, 
Clothed with new names, and honours gained in Home, 
Far from Cremona and your humble home. 
This was the only prize for which I wrought, 
This only worthy of my toils I thought, 
Into your laps at last my gains to pour, 
And in your use expend my gathered store. 

The loss of his parents was followed by that of his 
friend and patron Leo X. During the short Ponti- 
ficate of Adrian VI., he, in common with other men 
whose elegant taste had recommended them to the 
former Pope, experienced the pain of comparative ne- 
glect. But on the accession of Clement VII., he was 
again regarded as one of the chief ornaments of the 
Pontifical Court, and in February 1532, his merits were 
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rcwnrdccl by his promotion to tho bishopric of Alba. 
It was near two years, however, before he left Rome 
to take possoBsion of his see : he then removed to 
Albn, nnd devoted himself with persevering zeal and 
piety to the duties of his station. Nor was his diocese 
one which rct^uired only the ordinary diligence of a 
bishop. In the year 1552, the province over which 
his autliority extended was threatened with desolation 
by the troops under the command of Don Fernando 
Gonzngn. His letter to that personage affords an ex- 
cellent proof of the affectionate solicitude with which ho 
watclied over the safety of his flock. ** It is generally 
reported in this district," he says, " that your Excellency 
intends to lead your army against Alba, not simply for 
the purpose of recovering it, but with the intention of 
putting the whole of its unfortunate citizens to the 
sword, as if they were answerable for the loss of the 
city. I cannot believe that such a thought exists in a 
mind endowed with so much judgment and discretion ; 
and to which it must be apparent that the only person 
to be blamed fur such disorders is he who ought to have 
kept the city secure, not the citizens, who dare scarcely 
breathe. Wherefore, with all the reverence and re- 
gard due to your person, as well as to the office which 
your Excellency holds, I, as bishop of Alba, do hereby 
protest, in the name of God, that if you should pursue 
the design of making the innocent suffer for the guilty, 
neither will you derive honour from such an attempt, 
nor win the attempt succeed. And if God should have 
resolved to ])uni8h tliis people for other sins, both mine 
and theirs, I do yet believe that he will reserve his ven- 
geance for another occasion, and will do so as long as hb 
designs are opposed, the oppressed innocent being the 
objects of his special care ! If the season of the year 
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not SO unfayourmble, and the badness of the weather 
would allow of mj undertaking a jonmej, with the 
dnnee of existing through the waj, declining as I am 
both in age and health, I should not hesitate to approach 
the walls of Alba with the Imperial armj ; not, indeed, 
to prea^^e those tribes and resources assigned for m j 
support. Them I would wiUinglj sacrifice, with the whole 
of mj bishopric, to save the humblest and most obscure 
of the citizens, all of whom are m j dear children, and are 
bound to me in lore, and in the bowels and the Uood of 
Jesus Christ ; but I would do it that, should such a mis* 
fortune threaten us, I might die with them ; for happilj 
would mj spirit pass in company with those afflicted and 
injured souls to the tribunal of God, there to demand 
vengeance of the Divine Jjistice for the innocent blood, 
<Mi those who had shed it, either bj their hands, their 
counsels, or their orders ; it not being right that a pastor 
should survive his flock so bmtallj slaughtered. This 
is a subject which merits a much loDger epistle ; but I 
have respect to the sea of occupations which surrounds 
your excellency, whom God preserve, and, except in this 
cruelty, prosper. I recommend not myself to you, as is 
is the custom, but the safety of this most innocent 
people."* 

The answer of Gonzaga was couched in kind and 
respectful terms. He assured the bishop that the re* 
ports which had been circulated were false, and that if 
he should be obliged to take measures to recover the 
city, they wotdd be tempered by every consideration of 
mercy and forbearance. But Yida did not confine him- 
self to exertions of this nature. At the siege of Alba 
by the French, he strengthened the people by his ex- 

• Op. t. ii. PPL 131, 132. 
X 3 
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hortations to defend themselves to the last, and out of 
his own revenues supplied them with whatever was 
necessary to their support.* In the general manage- 
ment of his flock he was distinguished alike for firmness 
and kindness; and his letter to the clergy under his 
charge, written soon after the diocese had been afflicted 
by the war above alluded to, is an excellent specimen of 
admonitory eloquence. 

Paul III. intended to translate him from the see 
of Alba to that of Cremona ; but the death of the Pontiff 
prevented the fulfilment of this design, and Yida con- 
tinued bishop of Alba to the period of his death, which 
occurred in September 1566. He was buried in his 
cathedral with great pomp, and a short time after, a 
magnificent monument was raised to his memory by the 
people of his native town. Opinions vary respecting the 
relative merits of Yida's writings; but most persons 
capable of forming an opinion on the subject, are agreed 
that his clear and lucid style, the wonderful facility with 
which he explains the most complicated subjects in 
classical phrases, and the propriety of his sentiments, 
place hini among the most excellent of the poets who 
have forsaken their native idiom to describe what they 
imagined, or felt, in the language of antiquity. 



Contemporary with this celebrated man was the scarcely 
less distinguished Girolamo Fracastoro, who enjoys 
equal reputation as a poet and a philosopher. He was 
born of an ancient and noble family at Yerona, in the 
year 1483f, and it is recorded, as a singular circumstance 

* Hieron. Faballi De Vida Oratio. 

f Maffei Verona Ulustrata. Opera, Yen. 1584. 
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in the birth of one destined to acquire such reputation 
for eloquence, that he entered the world with his lips so 
completely closed, that they had to be separated bj a 
surgical operation. At an early age he evinced a more 
than ordinary degree of intelligence, and his being pre- 
served uninjured, when his nurse, who was carrying him 
in her arms, was killed by lightning, inspired his father 
with an additional hope that he would one day become a 
distinguished character. No pains or expense, therefore, 
were spared in his education, and at Padua he fully realised 
the expectations of his relatives. Mathematics formed the 
basis of his studies for several years, and under the learned 
Pomponacio he became profoundly versed in all the 
branches of that science. 

Having thus strengthened his understanding by the 
severest exercise of its faculties, he next turned his 
thoughts to the study of medicine, which he commenced 
and pursued with equally characteristic ardour. His 
companions in vain endeavoured to keep pace with him, 
and it was only the oldest and most experienced of the 
professors who found themselves not rivalled by this 
prodigy of medical genius. Nor was his progress in 
natural science the fruit of an undivided attention. 
Moral philosophy engaged his thoughts at the same 
time, and at the age of nineteen he was chosen professor 
of logic. 

Unfortunately, as it seemed, for his academical prospects, 
the alarms of war put a sudden termination to his labours, 
and he prepared to return to his native town. But when 
on the point of leaving Padua, an ofier was made him of 
a Professorship in the newly-established University of 
Pordenone, a town of Friuli. For this promotion he was 
indebted to the Greneral of the Venetian army, Bartolom- 
meo Alviani, and he enjoyed in Pordenone several years 

M 3 
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of uninterrupted tranquillity. It was at this period that 
he commenced the composition of those works on which 
his literary reputation is chiefly founded. 

The following is a specimen of his versification : 

Ta mihi qnsB rerum causas, quas sydera noscis, 
Et cobU e^ectus varios, atque aoris oras 
Urania, (sic dum puro spatiaris Olympo, 
Metirisque vagi lucentes SBtheris ignes } 
Concentu tibi divino cita sydera plaudant), 
Ipsa ades ; et mccum placidas Dea lude per umbras } 
l3um tenues aurse, dum myrtea sylva canenti 
Aspirat, resonatque cavis Benacus ab antris. 

Thou who of things perceiv'st each latent canse, 

The effects of climate and its varying laws, 

Who know*8t the stars, and all the realms of air, 

Divine Urania I to my aid repair, — 

Leave the bright heavens where now thy coarse is sped. 

While planets roll in concert round thy head. 

And with thy poet track those tranquil shades 

Where softest airs awake the myrtle glades, 

And deep Benacus, as it pours along. 

Sighs 'mid its caves accordant to our song. 

But while Fracastoro was pursuing these agreeable 
studios, the political occurrences of the times, and the 
mischances suffered by his patron, who was taken prisoner 
at Ghiaradadda, compelled him to leave Fordenone, and 
he accordingly retired to the neighbourhood of his native 
town, where he settled himself in a beautiful villa situated 
on an eminence overlooking the picturesque shores of 
the Benacus. According to the description given of 
this spot by the author of the Latin memoir prefixed to 
his works, it was well fitted for the elysium of a poet. 
At some little distance was seen the town of Verona, 
numerous circumjacent villages spotting the rich inter- 
vening meadows covered with flocks and herds. Along 
the bosom of the river floated vessels of various kinds, 
their white sails cheerfully glancing in the sun ; while 
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the hills and glittering promontories were crowned with 
olive-trees and citrons, and every variety of odorous and 
fruit-bearing shrubs. The house itself -stood sheltered 
from the winds in a secure retreat, and it was in the 
delicious quiet of its innermost rooms that Fracastoro 
was accustomed to receive his few select friends, and 
enjoy the elegant pleasures of literature and philosophy. 
These he heightened by all the aids which can be given 
to such enjoyments by hospitality and a luxurious taste. 
But Fracastoro had acquired too much reputation for 
knowledge as a physician, and was too benevolent to 
remain inactive. His advice was sought by persons from 
all parts of the country, and no call upon his charity was 
neglected. Even the Venetians and others experienced 
the good effects of his skill, when the hostilities in which 
they were engaged against his country might have ftir- 
nished him with an excuse for not listening to their 
appeal. His generosity when such calls were made upon 
him is worthy of the highest praise. On leaving the 
residence of the hostile prince or noble, he would receive 
no reward for the services rendered, but expressed his 
desire that, if he merited any favour, it might be reserved 
for his country.* 

The celebrity which he thus enjoyed as a physician, 
added to his reputation for profound scholarship in 
almost every other branch of learning, pointed him out 
as a fit person to occupy the eminent station of physician 
to the Council of Trent, then about to be assembled. In 
that situation he had full opportunity of displaying to 
the numerous learned personages by whom he was sur- 
rounded, the extraordinary extent and variety of his 
acquirements. But in the midst of his labours and en- 

. • Opera, Fracas. Vita, 
M 4 
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joyments, he was seized with apoplexy, and died in the 
month of August, 1553. 



PiETRO Bembo was another of those authors who were 
mainly indebted in this age, for their rank and celebrity, 
to classical literature. He was born at Venice in 1470. 
His father, a patrician, held many important posts under 
government; and both as a senator and ambassador 
was distinguished for eminent ability. Pietro enjoyed 
all the advantages which the most liberal education could 
bestow. Two years and a half spent at Messina, under 
the celebrated Costantino Cascari, made him a sound 
Greek scholar, and four years afterwards spent at Padua, 
rendered him no less familiar with the circle of the 
sciences. His father had wished to make him a states- 
man ; but he loved literature and leisure. The Church 
offered him the only safe retreat from the ambitious views 
of his family. While still hesitating as to these rival 
claims, the words " Follow me," heard one day from the 
altar, struck him with peculiar force. He applied them, 
and became an ecclesiastic. But it was not till the year 
1512 that he reaped any substantial rewards from either 
his scholarship or profession. At that time he became 
known, through Giuliano de' Medici, to Pope Julius 
n. It so happened, that the Pontiff had just re- 
ceived a strange volume from Dacia. No one about 
his court could interpret it. Bembo read and explained 
it to his entire satisfaction ; and the successful interpreter 
was rewarded with a rich benefice at Bologna. On the 
death of Julius, which occurred soon after, the Cardinal 
de' Medici was elected his successor, and before he left 
the conclave which had raised him to the throne, he 
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nominated Bembo, and the no less accomplished Sadoleto, 
as his joint secretaries.* 

Bembo enjoyed the uninterrupted favour of Leo X. 
At the death of that Pontiff he resolved to bid adieu to 
courts and public life, and spend the remainder of his 
days in the full enjoyment of his early tastes. A house 
at Padua, and a pleasant villa at Yillabozza in the neigh- 
bourhood, were the chosen scenes of his retirement. The 
noblest library that could be formed, rare collections of 
antiquities and works of art, with all the elegancies of 
wealthy ease, evinced both the taste and riches of the ex- 
secretary. Venice was proud of his name; and the 
government formally requested him, in the name of the 
republic, to write its annals. To this request he acceded ; 
and, taking the commentaries of Caesar as his model, he 
spent a large portion of his future life in executing this 
honourable task. 

When Paul III. was about to create a certain number 
of new cardinals, Bembo enjoyed not only the influence 
which Venice was allowed to exercise in his behalf, but 
the powerful recommendation of Cardinal Contarini. No 
sooner, however, had he actually received the dignity, 
than many and loud were the murmurs, that his writings 
breathed more of the spirit of heathen philosophy than 
of Christian doctrine ; and that his conduct was disgraced 
by many known violations of the laws of both God and 
the Church, t There was abundant proof of the truth of 

• It was Bembo's oflSce to write the secret, or private letters of * 
the Pope. These, it is said, are sealed with wax, while all the other 
missals of the pontiff are sealed with lead. — Vita, p. 30. Classic. 
Ital. vol. Iv. 

t Notwithstanding all this, he was even expected to be Pope. 
Paul III. is reported to have said on first meeting him in Bome ** To 
day we hail the entrance of our successor." — Sansovino. This author 
adds, " that it was because of the sins of the age that such a man 
was taken away." 
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these allegations; but it was some extenuation of the faults 
with which he was charged that he now solemnlj devoted 
himself to the duties of his calling ; and, taking priests' 
orders, resolved to pass the remainder of his time in the 
study of theology.* Soon after this, the bishopric of 
Gubbio was conferred upon him, but such was the mis- 
take which he made in seeking the affections of the 
clergy and people of his diocese, that he soon found 
himself involved in overwhelming debt. From this 
embarrassment he was relieved by his translation to the 
richer see of Bergamo. He accordingly returned to 
Rome, where he lingered till his death, which occurred 
in the year 1547. 

Cardinal Bembo*s reputation was created by the clas- 
sical elegance of his taste, which, without genius or the 
higher attributes of mind, made his earliest writings 
models of correct thought and composition, j* His Latinity 
was considered purer than that of any preceding Italian 
scholar ; and he has been cited as the first successful imi- 
tator of Cicero. In his native language he was accounted 
a second Petrarch ; and could he have devoted the whole 
force of his talents to popular writing, he might have 
occupied a very high place in the second rank of Italian 
classics. His powers of mind were not sufficient to raise 
him above this ; and he can hardly be blamed for having 
exchanged such a moderate degree of pure literary honour 
for the golden offices and ecclesiastical dignities gained 
by his learning to write very admirable Latin. 

* The yices of Bembo are excused by his Italian biof^prapher on 
the strange plea, that Leo X. and his court Uyed magnificently, 
freely, and without hypocrisy, sopra tutto senza ipocrisia, 

f " The diversity of Bern bo's genius was sncn that no di£Sciilty 
could hinder his course. He flew a briglie 9cidte with equal eaie 
and infinite praise, through the fields of poetry and oratory."— 
Seghezzu 
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The family of Ariosto was settled at Bologna in very 
remote times, and is said to have sprung from the Aristi, 
or Aravisti. On the marriage of Lippa Ariosto with 
Obizzo IIL, Marquis of Este, that lady, as celebrated for 
her attachment to her family as for her singular beauty 
and accomplishments, persuaded most of her relatives to 
remove with her to Ferrara, where they were established 
by her influence in many important offices. Niccol6, 
the father of the poet, after having been employed as 
ambassador to Rome, and in other high offices, was ap- 
fiointed governor of Reggio. He there married Daria, 
a lady of the Malaguzzi family, the noblest in Reggio, 
and on the 8th of September 1474, she gave birth to her 
first child, the celebrated subject of this memoir.* 

Ludovico afforded early indications of geni T 
father saw them with delight ; but his limited rei 
and fortune were barely sufficient to meet ez 
of his station ; and when there were nine o 
besides Ludovico, he resolved to make him a r 
usual destination of young men of talent, i 
descent, and little fortune. When the yooth 
entered the university of Padua, or, rather, < 

* Barotti, Letterati Ferraresl BaraffiddL ] 
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liifl ])roroHsionaI education at Forrara*, ho wa« rich in thd 
knowliMlgo of tho Latin clagnicH, and had already dk* 
pltiyiul liiti MJcill in oratorical doclamations. At tho end 
of iivo yoarH lio hiul lost ho much of liiH oarly gcholarahip 
tliat lio could scarcely construo tlio fablou of Phosdrus. 
tJuriH))rudonco, or tlio air of tho uuivorHityi had acted lil(0 
a bliglit u))on better tanUtg; and in his utter degpair of 
maHterln^ tho law, lie luid Hpent the cliief part of his 
time in readinp; SpaiuHli and French romances, 

Miccolo had tlie prudence to deHist from any further 
utt(3mpt to miilm liim a canonist. But his ill-success was 
lou{( felt as a sore diHap])ointn)ent. Ludovico grieved at 
IlIh fiitlier's vexation. He could not overcomo his anti- 
patliy to tlie law, but he resolved to do honour to his 
name and family by traininj^ his mind for tho best exer- 
cise of its natural powers. In the midst of his studies 
nnditv the famous (iregorio da Spoleti, and other eminent 
masters, and just as the hoi)e of success was dawning 
upon him, he had the misfortune to lose his father. As 
the Mi^tii of the orphan family, he felt deeply the 
rertponsibilities which had fallen upon liim, and, though 
still but twenty years of ap^e, fuKilled his new duties 
with the prudence of a man long accustomed to domestic 
cares. A passage in one of his satires, a s))ecics of 
autobiographical sketches, aifords a touching account of 
In's fe(; lings under these early trials ;— 

Mi moro fl padro, e du Maria f il penslero 
i)i(ttru It Marta biKOf^na, ch'iu rivolga \ 



* It U doubtful wliKiier lie evur studiod at PaduA. — Ban^tdtlit 
V\h. i. ]). (U. Ni'itlutr Garofulu nor Plt^na makoa any nittntlon of 
hiii removal to tlnit uiiivenjiiy. — Vita, Vwuet, 1684. 

f Maria and Marta : nut NiNttirM of Ariuito, but of La»irui. ^ 
Baruffaldu lib. ii. p. 07. 
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Ch*io mati in sqaarci, ed in racchette Omero : 
Trovi Diarito, e modo, che si tolga 
Di casa una sorella, e un' altra appresfo ; 
£ che Teredita non 8e ne dolga. 
Coi piccioli fratelli, ai quai successo, 
Era in luogo di padre, far l*ufficio, 
Che debito, e pieti, m'avea commesso. 
A chi studio, a cbi corte, a cbi esercizio 
Altro procure che nel fin non pieghi. 
'Da le virtudi il molle animo al vicio. 
Nd questo ^ solo, ch*a li miei studj niegbi, 
Di piu avanzarsi, e basti, che la barca, 
Perchd non torni a dietro, al lito legbL 

My father dies: thenceforth, with care oppressed. 
New thoughts and feelings fill mj harassed breast. 
Homer gives way to ledgers, bills and deeds, 
While td\ a brother's love within me pleads. 
Fit suitors found, two sisters soon are wed. 
And with small portions to the altar led. 
My little brothers next my thoughts engage, 
The whims and wants, and dangers of their age. 
Their father s place I fill, and strive untired. 
To do whatc'cr that father's love inspired. 
Thus watching how their several wills incline 
In courts, in study, or in arms to shine, 
No toil I shun their fair pursuits to aid. 
Still of the snares that strew their path afraid : 
Nor this alone : though press we quick to land, 
The bark's not safe till fastened to the strand. 



V dear friend and kinsman, Pandolfo, saw with admi- 
ion the watchfulness which he displayed in the guar- 
uship of his brothers and sisters. But he wished 
1 at the same time to resume his studies ; and at the 
nest desire of this affectionate counsellor, he once 
re turned to his Greek and Latin, and took up his 
I to try the vigour of his reviving fancy. The death 
Pandolfo was another heavy trial ; but the necessities 
[lis position now obliged him to look for the usual 
sports of genius ; and though he ungraciously spoke 
it as a new afiliction, he was very glad to accept 



tlu) ofTi^r i)t piiU'ciimffti nimlu him by tliu Curdlniil It»|mlU( 

lliitinf; lu \m did tltu yuko to widuli hu WM tliUN $ul) 
Jdotdd, lui could not hu hUnd to thu mlvantttgaH nltord<*< 
hhti hi thu jiidiitiu ut thu priiicttdy uiirclhmli Uo thort 
Hint find convurMud with n. MuacuriMh))) of vUItorii, (!ulu 
hmttul iof uvury Mpuidt^n of tiUout and liuoomtdNhtuont 
Kront thu moHt unllffhtunud.or thttno hu dorlvisd thu uii' 
uourii.(ji;uinuut whhdi hu nuudud to uotiiiuuuuu nouiu worl 
worthy of hU tidcntn. iiiit It wiih tlilUuutt to And ii Mul) 
juft whiuh hIiouM uombltiu tho two ituppoMud unnuhtlidiii ti 
itiHTCHii. It iiiufit mitlHfy hU own tiMto, but it luunt nUi 
aftoni litiiphi HOo|)u imd ouuitmlon lor hU HutUiying tht 
ifuuily pt'hhi of thu houNu oi* Kutu. Thun, At lli'nt, hi 
|irn)Hmud to taku, ait thu ffrouiidwork of hU pot'in, tht 
rimtur of OliUxo, a youii^ warrior of that family, aut 
who hiul nvmily dlHtlnp:uiHhud hlmntdf in the battlc^i 
fouf^ht butwuun rhlll|»-lu-bul, and Kdward of Kngland 
11(^ (W(ut coiiMnunmid a pouni on thu nubjuut, and madi 
hU uxpurimunt In thu turxa rhna of Uantu. Uut noithi«i 
thu thuniu nor thu vurmu pluiimHl him i and hu uttlmatui} 
duturminud to taku up thu unllnlfihml pttory of llolai*du*i 
Orlando. TIiIn wait a happy thou^bt. llu wan diH«pl} 
vuritiMl In thu ntudy of old ronninru.* Not A tradition oi 
(d)lvalry, no HtlrrluK or pathotlu talu of thu orunfiduNi hml 
uKuiipcul hU iniptlry. Thu darkunt paK^^M of wltuhurafl 
and nuuromanuy wuru l^unlliar to hhn i and nothing wai 
nuudud but thu cluu to idoniu Huiyuut on whluli all thh 
ruriourt lurirnhiK ntl({ht bu I'ntployud. That olms when; 
found, lud him to tlui ltd vtMituruM of ( )rlando i and Arloitto 
dullf{h(L'd, Hitw at a |{hin(«u how thu traak tbuM upuuo<l 

^ lla tuHu h ruitmuKtitlA uol mguilo oercAto* — (y/d. Pigm 
Lu Viu. UM4. 
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to him might be pursued through endless windings, 
with a never-ceasing variety of scenes and incidents.* 
No less happy was he in the choice of his stanza. 
Flexible to all moods of thought, it leaves the writer 
free to wander as he will from the severest to the gayest 
theme. It may be made to serve either extreme ; while 
its easy flow gives a pleasant musical tone to the most 
ordinary phrases that can be adapted to its rhythm. An 
amusing anecdote is told of Ariosto's correspondence 
with Bembo on this subject " Put your romance," was 
the cardinal's grave advice, *^ into good Latin hexa- 
meters, and you will immortalise your name." *^ I have 
no wish," was Ariosto's reply, "to be a second-rate 
writer in Latin, while I may be one of the first in 
Italian." How different a fate would have attended the 
" Orlando Furioso " had the erudite taste of Bembo pre- 
vailed over the instincts of the poet ! 

But in the midst of his new and fascinating employ- 
ment, he was painfully reminded that his time and 
talents had been devoted to the service of a patron. The 
Duke of Ferrara, Ippolito's brother, knew Ariosto's 
worth, and duly appreciated his genius. Vexatious as it 
was to the poet to be interrupted j ust as his design had 
dawned upon him, Alfonso deserved praise for employing 
him only in the most honourable capacity. Julius II., 
that most restless and warlike of Pontiffs, had threatened 
Ferrara with his speedy vengeance. Ariosto listened to 
the duke's entreaties, and representations of his policy, 

• ** First, it is necessary for any one who would understand the 
• Orlando Furioso,* that he read all the three hooks of the * Orlando 
Innamorato ' of the Count Mattheo Maria Boiardo ; for Ariosto 
follows these three books, and the greater part of the things read in 
the Furioso, are commenced in theuL*' — RusceUL AnnoU p. 602. ed 
Vtntt 1587 

t Gioraih Figna. Yenet. 1584; Bamffaldi, lib. IL p. 131. 
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nnd, armod with duo authoritj, appeared at Boxno as the 
ainbasHador of Forrara. His name and aocomplishmonts 
wm^ well known at tho papal court, Julius soomed 
moved by his luldruB^, and dismlBsod him with an answer, 
whi<*Ii led AlfonHo to hupo that tho threatened danger 
wnH ])aHt. Tlie appuaranco of a formidable armjr com* 
poHod of Papal and Venetian forces soon proved tho 
delnniveneHH of this ho])e. Preparations had been made 
at Forrara for hucIi a juncture, and tho invaders were 
boldly and HUccesHfulIy repulsed. This victory of Polli- 
cella wart long renowned. Ariosto enjoyed tlio uncertain 
faiiu^ of sharing in the triumph. ])ut if he had over any 
right to warlike nMiown, it was gained at an earlier date, 
and waH not suillcient to overcome his natural dislike to 
a military career. On his return from liomo ho found 
PVrnira in a ntate of strange agitation. The popular 
rejoicings were mingled with expressions of terror. 
Juliu8, infuriated by tho defeat of his armament, had 
hurled bin anathemas against Ferrara, and was preparing 
to enforce them with ov(Twhehning power. Who would 
venture to Rome, in this case, or dare to represent the 
princeH, trembling at the connequences of their victory? 
The quention was put to one courtier after another. All 
grew pale at the name of tlulius. Ariosto alone had tho 
courage to acc(^pt again the office of envoy. When he 
arrived at Home, tho i 'ope had retired to a neighbouring 
villa.* lie prepared to follow him ; but it was gently 
whispered in his ear, that Julius had resolved, if ho came 
within his reneh, to sink him in tho Tiber. Tho poet 
had not Hufficient fortitude to encounter such a fato, and 
was thankful to reach Forrara in safety. 
Homo soon after presented a very different prospect to 

* Pignn. Qarofolo. 
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tile ardent and hopefal imagination of literarj men. 
Jolitis waa succeeded bj Leo X,, who^ with others of his 
haaijf bad often expressed great admiration of Ariosto^s 
taJeots. Friends and relatives united in urging him to 
caat himself at the feet of the new pontiff without delay. 
Tboagh not quite so- confident of the result as these 
anxious advisers, Ariosto had his secret hopes of rich 
offices, of revenues to be derived from benefices without 
cure of souls, or, at least, of golden promises, making 
bright the prospect of the future. When he actually 
stood in the presence of the pontiff, all^ at first, seemed 
likelj to be realised. Leo took him by the hand, kissed 
him both on the right cheek and the left, and dismissed 
him with the blandest looks and words. But by some 
unaccountable inward misgiving, Ariosto felt that this 
vain show of affection was all he would ever receive 
from Leo. He judged aright ; and yielding at once to 
mingled pride and disappointment, he hastened out of 
Rome, and harried in a drenching rain to Montone, 
where, wet to the skin, he arrived late at night, but 
thankful to find an inn where he could have his supper 
and a bed.* • 

The midsummer festivals at Florence tempted him to 
delay his return to Ferrara. Some of his biographers 
speak of his spending several months there in apparent 
oblivion of his masters, the duke and the cardinal. He 
may, possibly, have sought a release from his engagement 
to these patrons on looking to Rome for a more honour- 
able support. If such were the case, he would now feel at 
liberty to avail himself of all the advantages offered by 

* Indi col leno e colla falda piena 
Di s]>ene, roa di Tango moUe e bratto 
La Dotte andai sin al Montone a cena. 

Sahr. IV., ad AnnibaU MaUaguxio, 
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Florence, as the acknowledged mother and nurse of tius 
purest Italian diction. But whether he remained there 
many months, or only a few weeks, it was a period to 
him of great enjojrment. He delighted in the contempla- 
tion of gorgeous spectacles. His friend, Niccolb Vespucci, 
entertained him with affectionate hospitality; and, above 
all, his host had residing with him, at this time, a near 
relative, the beautiful widow Alessandra, the last, and 
only known possessor of Ariosto*s heart. 

The temporary liberty which he enjoyed, whether at 
Florence or Ferrara, enabled him to make considerable 
progress with his poem. In the year 1515 it was suffi- 
ciently advanced to encourage him in sending it to the 
press. He had far too strict a taste, not to feel, that it 
must undergo numberless changes before it assumed the 
form which he hoped finally to give it. But he longed 
for the opinion of the public. He was risking on the 
experiment of this poem, the best years of his life. The 
subject had taken fast hold of his mind, and, should it 
prove a failure, it would require a very vigorous effort 
to enable him now to exchange it for any other. 

This might be a sufficient excuse for the first rough 
and imperfect edition of the poem. The admiration 
which it excited was a still better apology for its appear- 
ance. Ariosto's friends boasted aloud of their foresight 
in urging him to the undertaking. There was, however^ 
one notable exception to this kindly feeling. Cardinal 
Ippolito accepted the copy presented to him by the author 
in person : turned over some few pages of the volume ; 
read a passage here and there ; and then, looking the 
poet full in the face, coldly asked him, where he had 
contrived to collect such a mass of fooleries ? 

We are not told what answer Ariosto returned to this 
gracious inquiry ; but he had soon after an opportunity 
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of showing how little he relished serving such a patron. 
Were it possible, in nature, that a dignified churchman 
could be so affected, the cardinal would have felt himself 
surfeited with benefices. He had been nominated, when 
only seven years of age, to the archbishopric of Strigonia, 
afterwards exchanged for Agria, in Hungary. At thir- 
teen, he was elected a cardinal by Alexander VI.; and, 
in addition to these dignities, he held the bishoprics of 
Modena and Ferrara, the abbeys of Fellonia, Pomposa, 
Brescello, Nonantola, Gavello, and numerous livings; 
the collected income amounting, in our money, to about 
60,000/. per annum. 

There is some difference of opinion as to the intellec- 
tual tastes of this insolent and bloated dignitary* ; but 
no evidence exists to disprove his base disposition and 
immoralities. One act only of his life would be sufficient 
to stamp his memory with infamy. He had a natural 
brother, Giulio, a young man of great accomplishments, 
and beloved for his popular and amiable manners. His 
addresses had been received by one of the maids of 
honour ; their mutual affection was generally known, and 
no obstacle existed to their union. But the cardinal 
looked with hate and jealousy on Giulio's approaching 
happiness. He thought that his dignity and wealth 
might lure his brother's intended wife to become his 
mistress. The haughty and insulted girl treated his 
advances with scornful ridicule. Unhappily for her 
lover, among other bitter sayings, she declared, that 
Giulio's beautiful eyes were worth more than the whole 
of the cardinal's sacred person, even with the addition of 
his benefices. 

Not many days after this conversation, Giulio and 

* Baruflfaldi, Ftto, lib. ii. p. 125. 
V 2 
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Ippolito woro hunting together in a neighbouring forest. 
In the course of the chase, Giulio found himself separated 
from his followers, and immediately after surrounded 
by a band of hired ruffians, who, pulling him from his 
horse, attempted to tear out his eyes, and left him bleeding 
on the ground. This barbarous deed inspired the prince 
Ferranto, another brother, with irrepressible indignation. 
Borne of the courtiers, and a body of discontented citizens, 
readily listened to his suggestions of revenge. As soon 
as Giulio was partially recovered, he was called upou 
to bead a troop of conspirators, prepared to expel both 
the duke and the cardinal from Ferrara.* But the 
plot had been discovered. The inferior agents in the 
design were punished according to their various degrees 
of guilt, and Forrante and Giulio, became the tenants 
of a prison, where the former died after a confinement of 
thirty-four years, and from which the latter came forth 
dressed in the old costume of his youth, and seated on 
horseback, after an imprisonment of more than half a 
century. 

Ariosto's father was a courtier, and he himself had 
been nurtured from boyhood within the precincts of a 
palace, and taught dependence on the smiles of its in- 
mates. It is not likely, therefore, that he made any very 
curious inquiries into events of this kind, or felt much 
desire to estimate with scrupulous nicety the character 
of his patrons. But it is certain that he only served 
them from necessity. He had no love for them ; and on 
the first chafing of the yoke somewhat more roughly than 
usual, he threw it off*, even at the risk of penury. 

The cardinal was obliged, from time to time, to visit 
his diocese in Hungary. He travelled on these occasions 

*** Guicciardini, Ist., lib. vL An. 1505. Muratori, AntichitH Estoni, 
pt. ii, c. xi. p. 280. 
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with great pomp; and loved to increase his state by 
carrying in his train men of learning and ability. 
Ariosto was summoned to attend him as a matter of 
coarse ; but Ariosto, in this case, had a will of his own ; 
he would, on no account, go to Hungary. His healthy 
he pleaded, would inevitably fail in the cold, foggy airs 
of the North* It would be impossible for him to breathe 
in rooms heated by German stoves. The cookery of the 
Hungarians was the very reverse of that fitted to his 
delicate stomach; and the drinking-bouts, in which he 
must necessarily share, as a follower of the cardinal, 
would bring destruction both on his mind and body. 
To these considerations were added others derived from 
the infirmities of his aged mother, and the general con^ 
dition of the family; and he concluded by telling his 
brother, who was very well pleased to attend the cardinal, 
that if his eminence would accept his apology, he would 
trumpet his praise at home to the very skies.* 

However ingeniously he may have urged these ex- 
cuses, or more seriously pleaded his readiness to sacrifice 
wealth, and every object of worldly ambition, to the 
enjoyment of learned leisure, his arguments produced no 
effect on the mind of the cardinal. He denounced such 
conduct as treason to all the laws and rights of patronage. 
It seemed past belief that a servant of the princes of 
Este should think of balancing his ease, his tastes, or 
even his health against their sovereign claim to his obe- 

* lo stando qui faro con chiara tromba 
n sno nome sonar forse tanto alto 
Che tanto mai non si levo colomba. 

Satib II., ad Alessandro Ariosto. 

I resting here the clarion's voice will raise, 
And make the welkin echo with his praise 
Higher than bird can soar. 

N 3 
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dionco. But so it was. Ariosto remained firm to his 
purpose. Ho had even tho temerity to laugh at the 
means necessary to his escape, and told the story of au 
ass wliu had stolen into n granary, and grown bo pufiy, 
that he remained a prisoner, till a rat advised him to 
dis^i^orge his ill-gotten food, and become himself again. 
A hitter sarcasm lay concealed in this comparison. The 
curdiiuirs liberality was in no wise proportioned to hia 
tyranny.* Ariosto had only some few crowns a month, 
and a smaU allowance from the chancery of Milan, to 
support his a])pearauce at court. He was never likely 
to grow fat on such an income, and hence his declaration 
that he would consider it no hardship to resign all the 
cardinars gifts, to recover his eai'ly liberty : — 

Or conchiadcndo dico : cho so '1 sacro 

Cardinal compcrato avermi Htima 
Con li fluoi doni, non mi b acerbo et aero 

lleiiderli, o tor la liberty mia prima. 

Now if tho sacrod cardinal boliove 
That ho huH bought mo with his gifts, no lore 

Complaint I make, if he will back receive 
His giils, and me mj liberty restore. 

Ariosto, however, had occasion for a full trial of tho 
sweets of independence and literature. He possessed 
barely sufficient to supply his ordinary wants. It is to 
this period, therefore, that we should be disposed to 
assign his sojourn at Rcggio. Certain it is, that either 
now, or at some earlier season, ho passed several months 
in the liouse of a relation at S. Maurizio.j* Whenever it 
was, it proved to him a season of renovating repose 

* Tirabosclii is opposed to most Italian writers on the condaet of 
tlio cardinal. lie assorts both his liberality and hif sound Jndg- 
nicnt. — Storia, t. vii. lib. i. ]>. 43, lib. lit p. 1335, 

t Barati'aldi, Ub. ii. p. 103. 
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ftnd comfort. He spoke of it long aftet*, as one of the 
pleasantest of all pleasant subjects for recollection : — 

Q'lk nd far' dolci inviti a empir le carte 

I Imoghi ameni, di che il nostro Rheggio 
El nato nido mio n' ha la loa parte : 
II tao Mauritian sempre vagheg^io 

La bella stanza, e 1 Bodano vicino, 
Da le Naiade amato ombroso seggio : 
II lucido vivaio, onde il giardino 

Si cinge intomo, il fresco rio che corre 
Rigando V erbe, ove poi fa il molina 
Non mi si po de la memoria torre 

Le vigne, e i solehi del fecondo lacco, 
Le valle e V coUe, e la ben posta torre. 

Time was when mral solitude inclined 
The storied page to fill with ready mind. 
Dear then those scenes; ^ our Reggio*s old domain. 
My native nest, not claimed or sought in vain : 
My friend's fair villa, and the neighbouring Rhone, 
Whose banks the Naiads haunt, serene and lone : 
The lucid pool, whence small fresh streams distil, 
That glad the garden round, and turn the mill; — 
Yet memory loves upon these scenes to dwell, 
Yet sees the vines with fruit delicious swell : 
Luxurious meadows blooming spread around. 
Low winding vales, and hills with turrets crowned. 

Cardinal Ippolito died on his way from Hungary. This 
event produced another change in the fortunes of Ariosto. 
The duke had felt some doubt as to the propriety 
of showing favour to the poet in his brother's despite. 
But this obstacle to his kindly sentiments was now re* 
moved ; and he directed that Ariosto's name should 
again be placed on the list of court stipendiaries.* The 
salary appointed him was seven scudi, or twenty-one 
lire a month, equivalent to about thirty-eight shillings. 

* A memorandum to this effect, written in the duke's own hand, 
is preserved in the ducal archives of Modena, stating the sum to be 
allowed Ariosto. — ^anijfa/c/t, Antonio Butio^ Document xxi. p. 
292. 

ir 4 
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To tluH was added an allowanco for three domestics, and 
two horses. Considering the different value of money, 
and the very limited finances of Alphonso, there was uo 
want of generosity in this airaugement. Ariosto, for a 
time, found liimsolf free from pressing care, and contrived 
to save enougl), out of his moderate resources, to purchase 
u ])iece of ground near the church of S. Benedetto, and 
build a Hniall liouse in tlie midst of a spacious garden, the 
pride and d(iliglit of his latter days. 

But Iiis tran([uillity was not of long continuance. The 
ducal treasury liad seasons of exhaustion, and the courtiers, 
of wlnitover ranic, occasionally remained penniless. Ari- 
uKtoV troubles from this cause were greatly increased by 
an unhappy law-suit. His relative, the Count liiualdo, 
dic<l, leaving no children. Ariosto and his brothers imme- 
diately laid claim to the ancient fiuuily estate of La Bella 
Tenuta. They were opposed by a convent of Minor Friars, 
on the ])l(;a that they had a right to the property, one of 
their brethren being an Ariosto, and nearly allied to the de. 
c(>aH(ul. To complicate the matter still further, the hungry 
CamtM'a I )ucale started a new claim to the estate. The judge 
appointed to try the caiiHc, Alfonsino Trotto, had suffered 
from Ariosto's satires, and was himself a courtier. Little 
doubt existed as to the sentence which he would pronounce. 
The estate was declared public property. But one ap- 
peal after another was made from this decision, and the 
])oet died long before the Anal settlement of the dispute. 

Harassed by these proceedings and straitened in cir« 
cumrttanc(^H, Ariosto could not conceal his discontent. It 
would have been diincuU for the duke to find means of 
removing it, had not the turbulent district of Oarfagnana 
demanded the presence of some wise and exporionced 
governor. Uncongenial as such an appointment might 
seem to a man of Arlosto's tastes, the duke desired him 
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to accept it as the best, or onlj present means of im- 
proring his condition. The event is thus described in 
the fourth satire: — 

Bicorri al Dnca, o Toi signor leranni 
Dovete di bisogno, o non t' incresca, 
Ch' io Tada altra pastura a procacciarmL 

Garfagnini in quel tempo, essendo fresca 
La lor revoluzion, che spinto fuori 
Avean Marzocco a procacciar d' altr* esca. 

Con lettere freqnenti, e ambasciatori 
Beplicavano al Dnca, e facean fretta 
D*ayer lor capi, e loro nsati onori. 

Fa di me fatta una improvrisa eletta. 
O fosse, perch^ il termine era breve 
Di consigliar chi pel miglior si metta: 

O pur fu appresso il mio signor piu leve 
II bisogno de* sudditi, che '1 mio, 
Di eh* obligo gli ho, quanto se gli dere. 

Obligo gli ho del buon voler, piu ch' io 
Mi contenti del dono, il quale k grande. 
Ma non molto conforme al mio desio. 

Compelled at length, I next the duke addressed^ — 

Or aid me now, or, thus with want oppressed. 

Let me depart elsewhere to seek relief. 

Just then, Marzocco, Garfagnana's chief, 

ExpeUed his state, had left the people free 

To choose their prince, and better laws decree. 

Anxious to gain the duke's support, thej send 

Ambassadors and letters without end. 

And thus importunate thej still implore 

That he the rule would take, and peace restore. 

He yields, and calls me to the post, but why? 

'Twere hard, I own, to give a clear reply : 

Prom haste, perchance, — perchance from greater zeal 

To seek his servant's than his people's weal, — 

Whate er the cause, I thank him as I ought; 

The kindness great, though small the good it wrought. 

The poet was, probably, not so unfitted for the appoint- 
ment as he imagined. His generous disposition, his enjoy- 
ment of romantic scenes and incidents, and strong sense 
of justice, were characteristics eminently calculated to 
make him both happy and useful among the Grarfagnani. 
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The measures which he took to restore tranquillity proved 
successful. His prudence and firmness secured him the 
respect, and his heartj, affectionate disposition, the love 
of the people. Even the most lawless offered their tribute 
to his fame. Having to pass one day over a wild part 
of the country, he came upon the borders of a forest, 
well known as the resort of banditti, led by the celebrated 
chiefs, Dominico Marocco and Filippo Pachione. Scarcely 
had he reached the skirts of the wood, when a formidable 
body of armed horsemen crossed the path, and carefully 
scrutinised his person. His attendants were few, and 
could ill conceal their alarm. One of them had loitered 
behind. Before he could rejoin his party, the leader of 
the strangers rode up to him, and inquired the name of his 
master. " It is Ariosto," was the reply ; ** And I am 
Filippo Pachione," rejoined the robber. . Then spurring 
his horse forward and taking off his hat, he approached 
Ariosto, and gracefully apologised for having suffered so 
great a man to pass him unsaluted.* 

Another story of the same kind is told by BarettL 
Ariosto having, one morning, risen very early, rambled 
in his dressing-gown beyond the walls, and over the 
drawbridge, of the castle. Charmed by the beauty of the 
country, and his own fancies, he continued to walk on, 
when he was suddenly surrounded by a number of men, 
whose countenances gave evident proofs of their design. 
One of them, happily, recognised his person. *' It is 
Ariosto!" he exclaimed. The name acted as a charm 
upon the robbers, and they respectfully escorted him 
back to the castle, showing at least as much reverence 
for the poet as the governor, by reciting, as they went, 
the most favourite passages of his poem. 

* Garofolo, Vita, Orlando Farioso. Ed. Tenet 1584* 
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While at Garfagnana, Ariosto received several letters 
from his friend Pistofolo. They informed him that the 
duke was anxious to secure his services as ambassador to 
the court of the Pope. But he was now sighing for his 
home, and for that tranquil, unambitious, independence 
which he had felt, even in his early years, was the best 
nurse of literary genius. Having, therefore, honourably 
completed his three years in the government of Garfa- 
gnana, he returned to Ferrara, and enlarging his garden- 
house into a tolerable residence, gathered his books and 
papers around him, invited two of his unmarried sisters to 
share his comforts, and, after a brief interval, brought 
home a wife. Both the name of the lady, and the mar- 
riage itself, are matter of dispute. Ariosto enjoyed, like 
other eminent men of those times, a nondescript species 
of clericy. Hence the tithes of a benefice, vacated in his 
favour by an old clergyman *, became his ; and he had a 
small revenue from other ecclesiastical sources. This 
kind of connection with the Church was not sufficient to 
disturb a man of ordinary conscience, when he proposed 
to marry, but it was of such a nature that, if he de- 
pended upon the funds of the Church, prudence taught 
him to risk the character of himself and wife, in after 
times, rather than proclaim, in his own, the real legiti- 
macy of their union.f The amiable and beautiful widow 
Alessandra, the relation of his Florentine friend Vespucci, 
has the best apparent claim to the title of Ariosto's wife, 

* The aged rector of Sant' Agata, who thought that he shoald be 
murdered by some eager expectant of the next incumbency. Where- 
fore, says Ariosto, 

... mi levo in collo si gran peso. — Sat iii. 

t His conduct bears a Tery favourable interpretation when com- 
pared with that of Cardinal Bembo. — ^Fanizzi, Ariosto, £d. 1830, 
YoL yi. p. buuui. note. 
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His first and most anxious care, on thus finding himself 
settled in a home, was the preparation of a new edition 
of the Orlando. The poem, in its author's estimation, 
was still unfinished, and his confidence in himself had 
been little increased, either by years or practice. Several 
editions had already appeared. The first in 1515, the 
second the following year, and the third in 1521 ; all 
printed at Ferrara. In 1526, a fourth appeared at Milan ; 
and two others at Venice, the last in 1530. None of 
these editions extend beyond forty cantos. Six were 
subsequently composed. The value of this addition has 
been questioned. Not so the importance of the numerous 
abridgments and corrections which Ariosto, bitterly 
lamenting his early licentiousness of style, had prepared, 
not long before his death, for a further reprint.* 

The last edition, published during his life, appeared in 
1532. His anxiety on this occasion was scarcely less 
than that which he felt on the first appearance of the 
poem seventeen years before. It was with something like 
agony, therefore, that he discovered numberless instances 
of typographical errors, as so many sets-off to his own 
critical and sleepless care. '* The printer has assassinated 
mo ! " was his mournful exclamation.'f 

* Buscclli gives an interesting accoant of his examination of the 
copj corrected by Ariosto himself, and shown him by Galasso 
Ariosto, the poet's brother. It was a copy of the last edition, roughly 
bound in paper, and uncut at the edges, so that the margin might 
not be lessened. There were also several sheets of paper covered 
with notes, partly in Ariosto's own hand, and partly in other hands. 
— Annot. to edit Venet. 1587, p. 615. Fanizzi happily says on this 
subject, ** We have therefore as good an evidence as coald be wished 
that Ariosto, in bis maturcr years, was ashamed of having indulged 
in language or images of an improper character, and that had he 
not been prevented bj death, he would have altered such parts of his 
woTk:*—Orlando Furioso. Ed. 1830. £i/«, p. 152. 

t The edition thus published was assigned to the bookseller, Gia- 
como Gigli, on the following terms : he was to pay at the rate of 
sixty lire, or about twenty scudi, for every hundred copies, and wai 
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Greatly as these anxieties disturbed his repose, the 
concluding period of Ariosto's life was, on the whole, 
serene and happj. His reputation brought him an 
increase of revenue. The friendly duke sent him on a 
mission to the Marquis del Yasto, commander of the im- 
perial forces at Correggio, and he received the grant of a 
pension of a hundred golden ducats, payable by the court 
of Vienna. His friends loved him, and courted his 
society, and his two sons, their mother unknown, rewarded 
his fostering care by their virtues and filial affection. 
Virginio, the elder of the two, became a priest, and 
obtained considerable preferment. The other entered the 
army, but died young. Some biographical notes, written 
by the former, afford affecting evidence of the tenderness 
with which he observed his father's habits of life and 
daily labours. It was on sending this young man to the 
university of Padua, that Ariosto addressed his well- 
known satire to Cardinal Bembo. " Find," he said, " a 
tutor for my son ; let him be a scholar, able to make him 
understand Homer, AppoUonius, Euripides, and the other 
poets of Greece ; but let him also be a man free from the 
vices of the age." " I have myself," he adds, " taught 
my son to read Virgil, Terence, Ovid, Horace, and 
Plautus, but I am now too idle, or too weak, to open the 
temple of Apollo in Delos, as I opened that of the muses 
on the Roman Palatine." Then alluding to the difficulties 
and dangers of his own early years, he concludes : — 

Dottrina abbia, e bont^ ma principale 
Sia la bonta, che non vi essendo questa 
Nd molto quella a la mia stima Tale. 
So ben, che la dottrina fia pid presta 
A lasciarsi trovar, che la bontade. 

bound not to sell any at a higher price than sixteen sous. Ariosto, 
on his part, agreed to sell none except through Gigli. Baraffaldi 
speaks of this as a hard bargain for the poet. ~ Vita, p. 186. 
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sowed some caper-seed. Every day he anxiously went 
to see what progress the capers were making. In a short 
time he came to tell us that they grew extraordinarily 
well. His delight led us to visit the capers ourselves. 
No capers, however, were visible. He had mistaken for 
capers a precocious young elder-bush.'' 

The Duke Alphonso's esteem for Ariosto increased 
with years. He no longer contemplated employing him 
on embassies to foreign courts, or in the government of 
provinces. But respect for his fame and character made 
him anxious to raise him above the station of a mere 
courtier or pensioner. The growing taste for theatrical 
performances afforded him the opportunity of accomplish- 
ing his wish. Leo X. had given a new dignity to dra- 
matic literature, and AriostoV early productions, the 
" Cassaria,'' and " I Suppositi," were not forgotten by the 
admirers of his matured genius. Alphonso resolved to 
take advantage of his talents to supply Ferrara with a 
fresh source of amusement. He engaged him to plan a 
theatre, and supply it with pieces for representation from 
his own pen. The theatre was built ; plays were written 
and arranged by Ariosto, and Alphonso delighted in the 
complete success of his experiment. 

But in the spring of the year 1533 the health of the 
poet began rapidly to decline. He was afflicted with 
asthma and indigestion. The latter disorder is said to 
have been brought on by his rapid and careless mode of 
eating. So little heed did he take of the viands set be- 
fore him, that his friends sometimes amused themselves 
with seeing him uninquiringly swallow the coarsest 
fare jestingly put in the place of an expected delicacy. 
In the same way, though thoroughly hospitable, he 
would allow a too modest guest to sit at his table fast- 
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ing, while he himself indulged hia appetite with whate 
the servants brought. 

Blame is attached to the physicians for not understa 
ing the real nature of his disorders. He lingered till 
6th of June. His death occurred during the night, a : 
hours after Alphonso's magnificent theatre had b 
totally consumed by fire. 

He had expressed a wish to be buried in the nei 
bouring church of S. Benedetto, and wifh great privac 
The funeral took place at night. Two torch-beart 
and a few attendants assembled round the bier ; but 
party was suddenly increased. Several monks of S. Be 
detto overstepped the rules of their order, and shon 

* His independence of the feelings which prompt men to the 1 
of Hepulchral honours is significantly shown in the Latin epit 
which he wrote for himself, and which is well known to Eng 
readers by Pope's imitation : — 

Ludovici Areosti humantar ossa 

Sub hoc marmore, sen sub hac humo, seu 

Sub quidqnid voluit benignus heeres, 

Sive haerede benignior comes, sive 

Opportunius incidens viator 

Nam scire baud potait futura, sed ncc 

Tanti erat vacuum sibi cadaver 

Ut uruam cuperet parare vivensi &c. 

Pope adopted this under the title of an epitaph ** For one > 
would not be buried in Westminster Abbey/' humorously allnd 
to his known exclusion as a Roman Catholic i — 

Under this marble« or under this sill, 
Or under this turf, or e*en what they will, 
Whatever an heir, or a friend in his stead. 
Or any good creature shall lay o*cr my head, 
Lies one who ne'er cared, and still cares not a pin 
What thcv say, or may say of the mortal within. 
But who living and dying, serene, still and free, 
Trusts in God that as well as he was he shall be. 

Dr. Johnson objects, that when a man is once buried, the quest 
under what he is buried u easily decided. — L\fe o/Pcpiu 
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the love which they had felt for their late neighbour hy 
following him as mourners to the grave. 

Virginio, not content with his father's humble tomb in 
S. Benedetto, raised a mausoleum to his memory in his 
favourite garden. Thither also he wished to transfer his 
remains, but the good monks remonstrated and resisted 
with so much earnestness, that Virginio ceased from his 
design. When the church, long after, was rebuilt, Agos- 
tino Mosti, a gentleman of Ferrara, marked the poet's 
new grave by a monument expressive of the homage due 
to his genius; but in 1612 the great-grandson of Ariosto 
again removed his ashes, and erected over them a tomb 
of costly marble, bearing a long and elaborate inscription.* 

Of the general character of this great poet, a sufficient 
notion may be formed from the commonly known incidents 
of his life, and the sentiments interspersed through his 
works. These show us that, till near the end of his days, 
he shared largely in the licentious habits of the age. But 
they also show us, that he was fondly solicitous for the 
welfare of his friends, that he cherished a noble spirit of 
independence, and was equally eminent in all the walks 
of public life for justice and benevolence. 

In person, Ariosto was grave and majestic. Slightly 
stooping as he walked, his slow and measured step gave 
him the appearance of a person habitually engaged in 
contemplation. His pale, thin cheeks, and lofty fore- 
head seemed lit up by the lustre of his black, penetrating 
eyes ; while the generally severe expression of his visage 
was softened by the singular beauty of his lips. 

Few works have been submitted to severer criticism 

♦ The expression, " A Carolo V, Cxsare^ coronato^ occurs in this 
inscription ; but it is generally denied that Ariosto received the laurel 
crown either from Charles or any other prince. He would probably 
hafe shrunk from the ceremony which delighted Petrarch. 
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tliHii tlio Oi'IaihIo KurloHos Inw, If any Imvo otijojred a 
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myu that, in hU tiiiiis ilK^rn wiw not ** nn lii'liffnn, not a 
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jinrnonH of nil r.liiriHnH might )n5 houril ro|)uiiting thorn in 
tho rttiUMHit iiihI fi(*l<lH.*' 

litit two gruiit ohjiuftlonH hiivo \mm nrjg^od with confiU 
di^mhlo iuivn iif^aliirtt tho un(|ualifl(«il priiUo lHm|>0(l on 
ArioHto. 'V\m liitltudo whl(!)i ho a11ow<mI hhnitolf in Hotno 
of hU (hiHrriptiooH Ih n ciutNo of voxatlon ovon to hlM 
niont imliMit luhninit'rt. Ilo folt tho nhitnio duo to nuch 
hlotri iipoii tlui fiilr <diiim()tor of lltoriituro, itnd nindo nn 
ofliii't, hut too litto, to roniovo tho utiiln. IIU otlior fault 
iirJHdrt Hlniply from tho nuudianUm <if hiri poom. It i« 
uttrrly wiinthiK in compatttnoMH of doiilgn, -^ a dofrct in- 
variahly dirtcovi^rod in woi'Iom which havo no opio or 
<lramiitlo moral. Whonovor tho lma((Ination of an author 
outMli'ipH IiIh othiral iVoliuff of tho Muhjoot, or fahlo, on 
whi(d) ho Ih omployod. wo nuiy ho noothod and charmodi 
and wrapt in plrammt rovcrloH by tho nuiglo of hin Kon|{) 
hut wo lihall fi'ol that tho rroationii of fan<'y aro, in thi« 
rano, uriHuhHtantial, and that thoy aro not no whon wo 
road tho Iliad, or l^t^ar, or Machnth, or loolc on nuniu 
painting A'on) tho hand of a groat niaritor. 

In tho o(dobratod diiiputo, commonood shortly aftor tho 
pitliliratlon of tho *Ujorufialonnno llborata/' ))otwoon tho 
dlHtlnguinhod Italian crlticH, I'ollogrino and Halviati, thu 
roHp<«otivo moritH of Arionto and 'i'aiixo woro canvanaofl 
with a warmth and display of hiarning raroly witnoMMod 
ovon in litorary rontrovorHloN. No doolNion oan ovor bo 
arrlvod at on Hutih a (pmHtion. 'J*!to admlrorn of Arionto 
will novor allow that it would havo boon well fur klm 
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to fetter his brilliant genius, rejoicing like a child in its 
feeling of health and activity. As little will the admirers 
of Tasso, calm, majestic, and meditative, wish that he had 
disregarded the rules of his art, and allowed his fancj to 
wanton in unlicensed liberty. 

The dramas written by Ariosto, are mainly adaptations 
from classical models. Though marked by many traits 
of genius, they excite little interest in modern readers. 
His satires, on the contrary, are characterised by that 
humour, good sense, and appeals to every-day sympathy, 
which ought to render them even still popular. 
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PIETRO ARETINO. 



This colobratod satiriHt, moro feared in his time than 
conquerors or kings, only shared with better poets the 
title of ^* divine," but stood alone as ''the scourge of 
princes/' It would be difficult to find a more unintel- 
ligible subject for literary biography than Pietro Aretino. 
Sovereigns, churchmen of highest rank, nobles of every 
degree, made him their ft'iend, and filled his purse with 
gold. His name, on the other hand, has been branded 
with infamy as that of the basest of fiatterers, and lowest 
slave of worldly vice. lie was born at Arecco, on the 
19th or 20th of April, 1492 ; or, as his Italian bio- 
graphers express it, in the night between those days. 
His father was a gentleman, Luigi Baooi ; all that wo 
know of his mother is that her name was Tita. He 
went to school, but for a short time only. ** I had no 
more learning,** he says, in after life, ''than what just 
sufficed to instruct me how to cross myself."* A poor, 
neglected child was Piotro Aretino. In the rough, pre- 
mature trials of his boyhood, he acquired those habits of 
self-dependence which eventually enabled him to sub- 
ject the pride and vanity of the world to his own 
personal aggrandisement. Latin and Greek, the favourito 

* Lettsre, lib. L p. 199. 
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ftindies of well-educated jouths, remained to him ud' 
known. Bat he was master of his mother-tongue, and 
ibis afforded him access to sources of knowledge more 
available than any other for his immediate improvement. 
He read incessantly the best writers of Italy. They 
taagbt him how to express his own fervent, impatient 
thoughts. He became a poet, a satirist, — a satirist be^* 
cause he felt himself cruelly neglected, — left unloved and 
antaught, when he most thirsted for knowledge and 
affection. Many must have been the objects of his 
sarcasm before he turned it against the religious 
practices of his townspeople. A sonnet in ridicule of 
indulgences was the result of more than mere boyish 
ill-humour. Its insulting character provoked correspond- 
ing indignation ; and Fietro thought it prudent to bid fl 
hasty farewell to the city of his birth. 

Unfriended and moneyless, he found refuge in Perugia. 
A book -binder received him into his employ. He liked 
the business, became a skilful workman, and though 
his wages stUl left him poor, he remained, for some years, 
contented and happy. His employment afforded him 
frequent opportunities of conversing with men of letters, 
and there was an inestimable advantage in the privilege 
of reading, though always in haste, and sometimes by 
stealth, the numerous works which passed through his 
hands. 

But Aretino's ambition increased with his knowledge, 
He was happy as a book-binder. Perugia had cherished 
him with a kindliness strangely different to the unloving 
harshness of Arezzo. Hence he called it his own land*, 
the garden of his youth.f But there is a subtle distinc- 

• Lettere di I^ro Are^o. Parigi, 1609. lib. ii. p. 146. 
t Ibid., lib. I p. 49. 
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tion between happiness and contentedness. Perugia 
afforded him more comfort than he ever after ei^ojed. 
Wise men and good men are satisfied with such an amount 
of enjoyment, and set ambition at defiance. But Pietro 
Aretino was neither wise nor good, and though happy 
was not contented. He must make his fortune, must 
become great and renowned. A journeyman book-binder 
at Perugia had no prospect of gaining such ends. Borne 
was the place for a genius like his, equally daring and 
supple. To Rome accordingly he repaired. Poverty 
obliged him to make the journey on foot, but it also freed 
him from carrying any greater burden than the clothes 
on his back. 

By some unrelated circumstance, Pietro contrived to 
make his abilities known to Agostini Chighi, a wealthy 
merchant, and closely connected with several of the 
principal personages in the pontifical court. It was not 
long before the sharp wit of the satirist found employment 
among his new friends and patrons. He might have 
gained their permanent favour, but the licence of his 
pen knew no bounds, and a series of verses, infamously 
gross, intended to illustrate a set of pictures by Giulio 
Eomano, raised against him a storm of public indignation, 
too strong for him to withstand. 

After a brief visit to Arezzo*, he repaired to Florence. 
He had now a well-known name, and Giovanni de' 
Medici readily became both his patron and friend. To 
this distinguished man he was indebted for the favours 
conferred upon him by Francis I. Giovanni having left 
the service of the emperor, had now a high command in 
the French army. Aretino was introduced to the French 
king at Milan, and by his wit and agreeable manners the 

* Mazzuchelli Vita, p. 21. Fadova, 1741. 
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former book-binder of Arezzo acquired the affection of 
the most accomplished monarch of the age. 

Not long after this he was again in Rome. A vulgar 
[eve affair, in which he and a gentleman of Bologna were 
rival suitors to the cook of the Pope's datary, involved 
[lim in a dangerous quarrel. The Bolognese could not 
3ndure the terrible ridicule of Aretino's satire. Lying 
in wait for him, he stabbed him in several places, and, 
binding his hands, left him bleeding on the ground. 
Aretino always spoke of the affair as an assassination. 
He appealed to the Pope for justice. The fope only 
Laughed at his wrath; and Berni, the datary's witty 
secretary, rejoiced at the opportunity of exposing him to 
further shame in lines of unparalleled abuse.* 

Aretino, in a fit of ungovernable fury, vowed vengeance 
igainst the Pope, and left Rome with the determination 
never to return. Giovanni de' Medici again received him 
writli open arms ; but a wound received from a musket- 
ball proved fatal to the prince, who, after having lingered 
some time, expired at Mantua, in the year lo26, Aretino 
Eiffectionately attending him to tlie last. 

Once more left without a patron, the adventurous poet 
ietermined thenceforward to trust to his own wit for 
support, or to live, as he expresses it, by the sweat of his 
brow. Animated by this bold resolve, he repaired to 
Venice. Many reasons may be suggested for his select- 
ing the magnificent capital of the commercial world for 
[lis permanent residence. He wanted money, and it 
ibounded in Venice. In Venice, talent of every species 
:ould find an opportunity for its exercise, and its produc- 

* Among the mildest expressions are the following: — 

" Frosuntuoso, porco, mostro infame, 
Idol del yituperio, e delle fame.** 
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tions an open nnd ready market. There too lited tho 
great Titian, and other men eminent for their wit and 
learning, who would know how to appreciate his abilities, 
and stir them, turbulent by nature, into vigorous use. 
At Venice, ncitlier pleasure nor opinion suffered restraint 
from ecclesiastical authority, and he could act^ think, and 
write, without any fear of the Pope or inquisition* 

Arctino was not disappointed in his choice of Venicei 
After long experience of its character, he pronounced it 
the paradise of the world. His talents were early appre- 
ciated. He enjoyed the friendship of the doge, Andrea 
Grltti, and live<l on terms of close intimacy with other 
powerful and distinguished members of the government.* 

II iH hatred of Clement YII. had never been concealed^ 
and now that he felt himself safe in Venice, he expressed 
himwelf more freely than ever respecting the Pontiff's 
character. The enemies of Clement did not fail to make 
the utmost use of the satirist's bitter invectivesi They 
served materially to exasperate the public mind ; and it is 
said, that Aretino was thus a principal agent in the events 
which led to the siege of Rome, and the captivity of the 
Pope in the castle of St. Angelo. Andrea Qritti at 
length admonished him to bo less free in his treatment of 
the Pope's name. This remonstrance had little immediate 
effect ; but about two years later, a great change became 
apparent in his feelings towards Clement, and he wrote 
to him, expressing his penitence, and his desire to receive 
the papal benediction.f 

Notliing can better show the extraordinary influence 
which Arctino had acquired, or the dread attached to bis 
name, than the readiness with which the insulted and 



* MaxKnchelli, p. 83. 
t Lcttero, lib. 1. p. lO. 
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injured Pontiff accepted his return to allegiance. His 
frigid Yasone, suffragan bishop of Yicenza, gladly for- 
-vrarded to him the brief announcing the Pope's paternal 
dispositions. To this he replied bj another penitential 
epistle, and about the same time became reconciled to his 
other enemies at Rome. Among these especially was the 
Bishop of Verona, Giammatteo Giberti ; but with him 
the old quarrel was soon revived, and the bishop had 
again to endure the envenomed darts of his satire. 

The Emperor Charles Y* had some good reasons to be 
glad of Aretino's assistance. Popular opinion, we have 
seen, had been materially influenced by the daring lan- 
guage of the satirist, when the imperial cause most 
needed such aid. Honours were offered as a reward for 
this help. Aretino might have been created a cavalier. 
He rejected the offer with a scornful laugh, observing, 
that a cavalier without wealth was like a wall without a 
cross, exposed continually to insult. The Cardinal of 
Ravenna showed a far better acquaintance with his cha- 
racter and wants. Hearing that one of his sisters was 
about to be married, he sent him five hundred scudi to 
increase her portion. This sister, however, did him no 
credit either before or after her marriage. In a letter to 
the cardinal, he says, that none of the benefits which he 
had conferred upon him had availed so little to his com- 
fort as the five hundred scudi given to his sister. He 
had another sister of similar character; but it is suspected 
that much which has been said respecting them may be 
attributed to the malice of Bemi, and other enemies.* 

Notwithstanding the presents heaped upon him from 
numerous quarters, he was continually complaining of 
his deficient revenues. Not doubting but that such a 

* Manachelli, pw 4a 
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thrcnt would greatly distross his wealthy fricndf, bo 
proclaimed hiH determination to exile himself to Constau- 
tino])le, and Hoek, in Turkey, the support denied him by 
the i)rincc8 and nobles of his own land.* But instead of 
going to the east, he contented himself with a visit to 
Rome, ])robably to seek the favour of the new Pope, 
ruul III., but, according to his own profession, merely to 
enjoy a holiday. 

On hiH return to Venice, he found his friends and 
])aironH more than ever ready to increase his finances. 
Ilirt pu])lic reputation advanced with corresponding speed. 
Wliaievcr he wrote hud an immediate and extensive sale. 
A SpaniHli gentleman. Ml Magnifico Thomaso Giuuti,* 
wroto to tell him, that a prince of his nation employed a 
courier for tlie especial purpose of procuring his works 
UH Hoon aH i)ubliHhed.f It is tlius he himself describes 
bin i)opularity at tliis period: ''My head," ho says, ''is 
ready to l)urHt with the incesHant visits of the great; the 
very Htc^pa of my door are worn away by their continually 
tnuiding on them, just as the pavement of the capital was 
worn l>y the wIkuOm of triumphant chariots. I scarcely 
believe, indeed, that Home ever saw such a concourso of 
peo])le of all ages, as that which besieges my house. 
Turks, tJeWH, Indians, French, Germans, Spaniards, arc 
ever seeking me. You may easily imagine what it must 
be with our Italians. Of the inferior kind of people I 
say nothing. It would be easier to see you apart fVom 
tlie emperor, than to find mo a moment without soldiers, 
scholars, friars, or priests. I am become, in fact, a very 

* Hid letter on thiM lubjoct li amuiinfi;]^ characteriitic : — **E cost 
1' Ari'tino, uoinu vorace, ocoetto nei bioilml, ehe le troppo aspra 
cagioni mi Imiino ftttto dHfc nvoitro ilgnoret ini»cro eveccnio sc ne 
Ytt a pnx'ucciariti il pane in Turchia."— Zf/^«, lib. I p. 30. 

t Let., lib. ii. p. 274. 
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oracle. Some one or other is always arriviog to tell me 
of the faults committed bj this or that prince or prelate. 
Bj this means I am made * Secretary to the World,' and 
I beg you will henceforth so address me." • 

Such is the amusing picture which Aretino could give 
of his present condition. A somewhat more serious one 
is drawn in another letter, in which he says, '* I am con- 
tented with what I am; and thank Grod that I suffer 
nothing either from a hateful servitude, or the rancour of 
avarice. I rob no one of his time ; nor can I endure to 
see a fellow -man destitute and naked. Willingly do I 
share with him what I have, even to my shirt, and the 
morsel ready for my mouth. My women-servants are as 
my daughters, my men-servants as my brothers. Peace 
is the garniture of my chambers, and liberty the major- 
domo of my house. I eat my bread in gladness, with no 
wish to be more than I am, but content to live by the 
sweat of my brow. Neither the blasts of malignity, nor 
the clouds of envy, have been able to extinguish the 
light which I thus enjoy. Were I ambitious, I might 
certainly call myself fortunate." f 

Both his mode of living, and his ample resources are 
intimated in this letter. He was a pensionary of the two 
greatest sovereigns in Europe. Charles V. had granted 
him an annual stipend, payable at Milan, of 200 scudi. 
This was to be doubled, said the Duke of Montmo- 
renci, if Aretino would write and speak of the emperor, 
his master, with as much favour as of the King of France. 
The satirist readily assented. Francis had given him, in 
early times, a gold chain, but had not conferred upon him 
any substantial or sufficient token of regard. Hence he 



* Lettere, lib. L p. 206. 
t December, 1538. 
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Much as he suffered, he found it prudent to breathe no 

further suspicion of English honesty.* 

Such occurrences as this could not fail to be frequent 
in the life of a man like Aretino. He loved ridicule and 
sarcasm for their own sake, as well as for gain, and he 
resented neglect or injury with abuse so fierce and 
revengeful, that it exposed him, more than once, to the 
danger of actual assassination. On such occasions he 
would confine himself to his house, which he kept 
carefully barricaded till his enemy had either left the 
city, or been pacified. 

The public visit of Charles V. to Venice brought fresh 
honour to Aretino. Guidobaldo, Duke of Urbino, one of 
the four ambassadors chosen to represent the republic, 
invited Aretino to accompany him when he set out to 
meet the emperor. Charles received him with marked 
distinction. The conversation between them was friendly 
and unembarrassed. "I alluded," says Aretino, *'to a 
portrait of his late consort, which Busseto gave to Titian. 
He immediately made several inquiries respecting that 
divine painter, observing that the picture of which I 
had spoken was very truthful, though done slightly. 
Continuing the conversation, he solemnly assured me, 
that he had found his chief comfort on the death of his 
wife in the perusal of my letter. This he said while his 
eyes overflowed with tears, so deeply fixed in his heart 
was the remembrance of his consort. I replied, that it 
seemed almost incredible to me that my letters should be 
read by him who held in his hand the sceptre of the 
world. He answered, that all the nobles of Spain had 
copies of what I had written on the retreat from Algiers." f 

* Aretino had been so often exposed to this sort of chastisement, 
that he was called ** // calamitd de* pugtuUi e de* bastoni,** 
t Let., lib. UL p. 42. 
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On tho lUHM^HHion of Juliua III., Aretino agiiin deter- 
mi nod to tiook AdvAnooment Among tlte prineen of ilia 
duiroh. To smooth the wAjr for pi*omotion in thiii new 
oaret^r, be wrote Heveral devotional poama, began A 
parapbnute of tbe rnalmH, componed Uvea of tbo Virgin 
Mary, St, Catlierine, and St. TbonuvH AquinAH, anmming 
\tp all these etVortn by tho following oonnet iu praiae of 
the Pope himself: — 

" Kccu, pur oho In pU^ pro aoiitro ha l^lo eonveno 

K Hiivtnne tpiel ((i stupor ibl ntonilu 
Miiaool (pittiitu tU lieu' univer«u. 
KtfU i> lU t;raHit) mnnlputenti aupDino, 
K lU vU'tuti anirelichd feoundut 
N0I Mtfuno, e uel vAlor tanto pmfundo 
VUts la fAnia 11 decAuta in ihnii vtmiit, 
Kuria (1* annl. dl le^gl, e tU elutjuenmo, 
Ndu uiior^ il rAMtor, heneht^ Mia mIq 
In nuturn. In arhUrlo, ed in potensai 
Md mult^r^ «i)pra U iinu tribnnale 
l^a (}iuiiti«iii, la Pnee, e la Clemennai 
Hi die giuhili il lien, langnitea U Mala." 

** U)! the great teeund Jnllna (iiv our hllta, 
Now aM the third great JuUum la known} 
'IMmt tor the wonder of the wtirld, but tlda 
The mirnole of the nnlverae we own! 
OmoeH ontnipotent hiri throne surround, 
Klpe virtuen hi«, nngelioal and rare 1 
Uiniiielf in aenne and goodneaa ao prttfound 
Thut Fame regttrda him aa her equal oare. 
Though aueh he he in nature, atAte and might, 
The ft)n^e of arma tlmt paator will not uae, 
Mor lawa, nor eloipienee, hut rather ehooao 
To pUt^e on hla tribunal holy right, 
And lH^Moe, Mud wen7. Henee we aoou shall MO 
Kvil deeay, and good aeep Jubilw)." 

Kxprensions in Aretino*H lettera have led to tho opinion, 
that he bad at one time the oonlident hope of beoominga 
cardinal.* It ia ditlleult to believe that tbo Roman 

* Speaking of a oardluMl, Zi»l., lib, vi. p. 80a„ in compariaon with 
himaelf, he iia) a, the ditlbreuoe between ua la, ^ oh' egli ^ oaiHtiafda^ 
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Pontiff ever gave encouragement to such an expectation. 
Men as worldlj and vicious bad doubtless attained to tbe 
honour of the purple, but none so notorious as Aretino 
for the unbridled use of the pen, or with so many enemies 
ready to shame the Church by the exposure of his vices. 
Notwithstanding, therefore, the advantage which he 
enjoyed of visiting Rome under the auspices of the Duke 
of Urbino, he gained no step towards the College of Car- 
dinals. Julius gave him an affectionate reception, em- 
braced him, and kissed his forehead. He even made him 
a cavalier of the Church, and eventually gave him a 
thousand crowns of gold; but he succeeded so ill in 
satisfying him, that the rapacious satirist told a friend, 
that he would put his pen into the whole great legendary 
of the saints; and ''I swear to you,*' he added, ** that when 
I have composed my book, I will dedicate it to Sultan 
Soliman." 

Large as his income was at this time, he needed it all 
to support his domestic expenses. His table was always 
furnished with the rarest and most costly delicacies, 
nor could the richest noble surpass him in his choice of 
wines. He never left home to dine at another house; 
but ho rejoiced to gather round his own table such men 
as Titian, and others distinguished for their wit and 
taste. His own appearance answered to the sumptuous 
furniture of his house and mode of living. No man in 
Italy, it is said, wore vestments of richer materials or 
newer fashion than those selected by Aretino. 

Nor were his expenses confined to the gratification of 
his own wants. He had the same large notion of libe- 
rality when he was himself to exercise it, as he had when 
be looked for it on his own behalf. Thus his house was 

e ch' io non ho iroluto enere:" whether he spoke the truth in this 
atnertioQ of his not withiog for the dignity is generally doubted. 
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i\\{) gonoral roHort of the unfortunate. •* Every one runir 
to nio/' ho fiayH, ** uh if I had a royal troosuro at my 
command. If a poor woman provo in labour, my houfnf 
]my» for it ; if any ono bo thrown into priHon, J tnuMt 
provide for him. Siric Holdi(TH, miHorablo pilgrimA, wan- 
(ioring cavaliorn, all flock to mo ; whilo ovory quo who 
luipponH to bo hick Hcndtt to my apothecary for physici 
which, of cotirm?, I muHt pay for." 

l^ut he had a cauHO of trouble which tended to mar 
all tho comfort of his latter dayH. Of two favourite 
danghtcrH, one died in early youth. He grieved over her 
with a Horrow no deep and laHting, that it in ono of thone 
thin^^H which render the real character of thii) extra- 
ordinary man ho difllcult to determine. The Hurviving 
daup;htor, Ix^came aH Hhe grew up, an object of his 
conntant Holicitude. It waM with no Hlight pleaMure, 
tlHM'cfore, that he found her nought in inarriago by a 
gentleman of good family and re])utation. Dut a dowry 
wan an indiHpenHable condition of the contract. Arctino 
He(;mH nevc^r to have had much ready-money. lie, how- 
ev(;r, ent(^red into the nec(*HHary ongagementn, and a day 
wan ap]H)int(*d for the enpouHalH. The day arrived ; tho 
c(!remony wan comm(nic(;d, and had proceeded to tho 
j)oint at which the bridegroom waH to give tho ring. 
Hut iuHtead of putting it on the finger of tho bluHlitng 
girl, he held it faHt in IiIh hand, and quietly turning to 
A rot! no, told him that now waH the time for his paying 
the dowry. Undaunted as the satirist had l>con in tho 
moHt t<;rrible conflicts of his strange life, ho shrunk from 
tluH humiliating trial. His purso was empty, but ho had 
the rich gold chain, given him in early days by the King 
of France. Pn^cious as it was to him, he offorod it in 
phtdge for the payment of the dowry. Tho ring won 
given, and tho marringo proceeded. On loaving tho 
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thorchy the bridegroom quietlj saluted his bride, and 
then took his leave, telling her that he should be ready 
to lead her home as soon as he was paid the dowry. 
This was at length effected. But notwithstanding 
Aretino's own kindness and forbearance, and the friendly 
interference of the Duke and Duchess of Urbino, the 
marriage proved a most unhappy one. Aretino found 
his son-in-law both a miser and a churl. He had given 
his daughter a diamond-ring. No peace was allowed the 
unhappy woman because she refused to convert into 
money this token of her father's affection. Other causes 
of dispute followed in rapid succession, and only termi- 
nated in a final separation. 

We hear nothing further of any interruption to Are- 
tino's general prosperity. However difficult it might be 
for him to save money, he could proudly say, " That which 
I glory in more than in anything else, is that I do not 
owe a penny in the world.'' A dispute with Niccolo 
Franco, a scholar of some ability, threatened for a time 
his reputation rather than his peace. Niccolo, during a 
period of adversity, enjoyed the hospitable shelter of 
Aretino's house ; and expressed his gratitude by freely 
communicating to his host the choicest stores of his 
memory. When some violent dispute separated them, 
Niccolo openly asserted that many of the best passages 
in the works of Aretino were due to his help, and could 
never have been written by the satirist himself. Aretino 
and his friends laughed at the accusation, and the poor 
scholar sank back into his former obscurity. 

His affection for Titian involved him in another dis- 
pute. Tintoret heard with indignation the unfair ex- 
pressions which he had used while criticising his works. 
He knew his friendship for Titian, and had no wish to 
disturb it; but he claimed for himself that share of 

P 
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prn'iMO whirli lio holirviul hin duo. Ooncoaling liiN ilU 
liiitnour, 1iow('V(M\ ho invitt^d An^tlno to Hit fur hU por- 
trait. 'V\u^ iiiviiiitioii fliittonMl tlio HtitiriHtV viinlty, and 
waM r(«ailil)^ muM^ptinl. On tlio appointod day, ho otttorod 
Tititorrt*H Hiiidio, and innnodiat(«ly took a ponition Huitcd, 
iiM \w iUnwfj^Ult for tiio iirtiMt*N pnrpoHo ; hnt Tintotvt, aftor 
a brii«i' paiiH(«, hMl him into tlio niiddlo of tho roonti and 
bidding iiini ntand uprig;lit, pro(MM«dod to tako hln uioaMuro. 
** V(*M,'* lio Haid, nuittrrin^^ to hinimdf, "tin) wrotclt moa- 
HUHM just two piHtoJH aud a half.** •* Why, what aro you 
ahdiit, (laoopo?" (*X(*lain)c«d tint aHtiniinhod Arotlno. ** I 
am mca^ttrin^ tlm proper length for a pintol-Hhot,** wav 
tlio rpply. An oxpianation fidlowod, and thu paintor and 
Matirint hocanu^ oxndlont frii^ndn. 

I Mm admiration of tlui workn of Titian in Htrongly 
(^xpn;HH(Ml in a l(«ttor writttMi to tho paint<*r| on ono 
('lirintnuiK morning: ** I Inivo nuMMvod,'* ho nayn, ''on thiri 
morning of tlu^ Nativity, a copy of tliat truo and living 
•IcHiH, tin* orif^inal of whicdi you ^av(^ tho oniponn*, tho 
nioHt pnuMouH ifift tluit ovor nionandi rouoivod ft'om 
liin numt (l(«vot(ul Huhjcet'^ Th(^ rrown of thurnn Ih indvod 
a rrown (d* thornn, tlio blood wliioh (lowH from tho woundn 
iri inilord blood. So awfully in K>'i<d* dopiottul on tho fii«o 
of JoHUH, that it movoM to ropontancos nor can any onu 
vontrmplatit tho pacitlo ^raoo ditruHod ovor tlio ontiro 
form, and rotain in IiIn own bommt any feeding of hatit or 
rancour. Tho rocmi whoro I Hl(«op, and whoro thin pic- 
turn han^K, han no lon^c^, tluu'oforo, tho appoarnnco of* 
imu'o tliio (duunbcr s it in (duui^tMl into a Uwnplo of (iml, 
and 1 nhall c*oiiv(*rt ploanuro into prayor, and llocMioo Into 
purity.** 

Wo hav(*, ttnhappily, no ovidonco to hIiow that tho 
piouH r(*M(dutionH Inu'o oxpn*f(Hod woro ovor fiilflllod« 
Arotino, now Mixty-ilvoi had no warning of hli up* 
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proaching end. His death was occasioned by accident. 

During a fit of laughter, excited by some guest at his 

table, he overbalanced his chair, and falling upon his 

head, instantly expired. 

Aretino derived his power, and his writings their 
value, solely from contemporary circumstances. The 
great men whom he flattered, and by whom he was 
praised and pensioned in return, were too wise to 
mistake his talent for genius ; but they knew how 
powerful his audacity, and keen rough satire, made him, 
when needed to excite popular prejudice. There is 
more sly humour in the extravagant praises which he 
bestows upon himself than any real proof of extreme 
vanity. He had medals cast to commemorate his tri- 
umphs, he sent his portrait to princes, as a present richly 
worthy of their acceptance, and on the title-pages of his 
books lie called himself " The Divine Peter Aretino, the 
Scourge of Princes," and "by divine grace, a free man," 
and sometimes still more pompously, "Acerrimus virtutum 
ac vitiorum Demonstrator." 

But notwithstanding this, and the numerous other ex- 
travagances with which he may justly be charged, he had 
a vast store of good earnest sense, which it only needed 
some higher motive than worldly gain to convert into 
forms of permanent usefulness. 

Few readers are now disposed to read the plays, and 
still less the religious poems and histories of Aretino. 
His letters, in six volumes, are an autobiographical 
miscellany of facts and opinions curiously exaggerated, 
sometimes for a purpose, at others by the natural humour 
of the author, knowing that the only readers to whom 
he cared to be intelligible would have no difficulty in 
detecting his meaning. The critics who have deigned 
to notice his works seem generally too angry with his 

P 2 
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arrogance to find any reason for liis original populai 
Monago sayn, that ho had road all the letters of V 
Aretino without finding anytliing in them worth oxti 
ing for his miscellany. ** It is merely," he adds, •* t 
style which takes."* Menage was never more mlsta 
unless by style he understood the fierce, tormenting mi 
ingofhis satires, or the shape which his peculiar origin! 
gave to whatever he described. Tlie excellent Tirabo 
passes a still more severe judgment upon Aretino.f 
these and all such criticisms have been rendered harnr 
by the more terrible sentence of posterity, consigning 1 
Iho satirist and his writings to oblivion. 

* Menngiana, p. 306. Kdlt. Hoi. 
f Htorla, t. vii. lib. ili. p. 1041. 
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BERNARDO TASSO 



The name of Tasso, now only known by the splendour 
of its literary glory, had been ennobled for centuries 
before the birth of Bernardo, by the actions of his illus- 
trious ancestors. It is creditable to human nature to 
find how little honours of any other kind are regarded, 
when exposed to comparison with those which belong to 
intellectual eminence. The forefathers of Bernardo, and 
the more celebrated Torquato, were men of high renown 
in their day ; but no one thinks of inquiring into their 
history, except in connection with the admirable poets 
who have immortalised the name. The earliest authentic 
accounts of the Tassi represent them as established at 
Almenno, about five miles from Bergamo, and soon after 
as lords of Cornello, a mountainous district in the 
neighbourhood. In 1290, Omodeo de* Tassi, invented 
the system of regular posts, and his descendants becoming 
the general superintendents of the oflices in Flanders, 
Spain, and Germany, they rose to the highest dignities, 
and, in the latter country, became sovereign princes. 

Bernardo was born on the 11th of November, 1493, at 
Bergamo.* His parents were Gabriello, son of Ruggero, 

* Serassi, D^la Patria di B. t T. de* TassL 1751. 
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and Caterina de' Tassi, a noble Venetian lady.* The 
first instructor to whom his education was intrusted was 
Gio. Batista Pio, of Bologna, under whose care he mani- 
fested a singular aptitude for learning, and inspired his 
parents with sanguine hopes of his future eminence. But 
both his father and mother were taken off in his child- 
hood by a premature death, and he was left with a sister, 
still younger than himself, to the care of his maternal 
uncle, Luigi Tasso, Bishop of Recanati. The property 
which he inherited from his father was not sufficient to 
support and educate him; but Luigi placed him in an 
academy, and his little sister in a monastery, paying for 
their education out of his own purse. The progress 
which the orphans made in their respective studies 
sufficiently rewarded him for his benevolence. Bordelisis 
became a nun, and took the name of Afra, distinguishing 
herself by so sweet and amiable a conduct, that her 
memory was revered long after her death by the sisters 
of Santa Grata. Bernardo applied himself successfully 
to the classics, and no less so to Italian verse. The 
latter was his chief employment in the delightful vacations 
which he spent at his uncle's pleasant villa, at Hedona^ 
about a mile from Bergamo. During one of these visits, 
the bishop was barbarously murdered, and the house 
stripped by some of the servants. 

The death of his uncle, whom he loved as a parent, 
again left Bernardo solitary. But he had just sufficient 
property to enable him to travel for a time, and spend a 
life of leisure. Bidding adieu, therefore, to Bergamo, he 
set out on his wanderings, and, in the early part of them> 
became acquainted with Ginevra Malatesta, a lady whom 
he passionately admired as a paragon of beauty and virtue. 

• Seghezzi, Vita. Pad., 1783. 
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Bat she became the wife of a gentleman of the Obizzi 
&iDily, and he bade her a formal farewell. The sonnet 
which he composed for this purpose was so admired for its 
pathos and delicacy, that there was not, it is said, a lord or 
lady in Italy who could not repeat it. But beginning now 
to feel the weariness of an idle life, he accepted the office 
of secretary to the Count Guide Rangone, General of the 
Pontifical Forces. In this capacity he witnessed the 
desperate struggles which took place between Clement 
VII- and the emperor, and was deputed by Guide to 
carry on some important negotiations for the Pope and 
the allies. At the termination of the war, he proceeded 
to Ferrara, where he was appointed secretary to the 
duchess. But in 1531 he published at Venice the volume 
of poems which laid the peimanent foundation of his 
literary fame. It especially attracted the attention of 
Ferrante Sanseverino, Prince of Salerno, himself a poet 
of considerable ability. Delighted with the genius which 
it displayed, and having heard of the author's talent for 
business, he sent him a pressing invitation to Salerno, 
offering, at the same time, to make him his secretary. 
Bernardo accepted the offer, and, quickly obtaining the 
entire confidence of the prince, was rewarded for his 
services by the grant of numerous and valuable offices. 
Thus increasing in wealth, he took a splendid house, and 
lived in a style of costly magnificence. In 1534, he re- 
published his former collection, with the addition of 
several new pieces, dedicating the work in general to the 
prince, but the second portion of it to his consort, Isabella 
VillamarinA. Soon after this, he accompanied his patron 
to Africa, on occasion of the expedition of Charles V. 
against Tunis. On his return to Salerno, he published 
his " Terzo libro degli Amori," and soon after married 

P 4 
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Forzia do* Bossi, daughter of Giacomo di Pistoia andf 
Lucretia de' Gambacozti, formerly lords of Pisa, and 
subsequently marquesses of Celenza. By this union, 
therefore, he became connected with some of the greatest 
personages in Italy. His wife also brought him a consi- 
derable fortune, and was herself, in every respect, worthy 
of the affection which crowned their marriage. Their 
first child, Cornelia, was remarkable in her infancy for 
wit and intelligence, and, to secure her from the dangers 
of the court, was, at an early age, placed in a convent* 
Their next, Torquato, died in his infancy, leaving the 
name for his illustrious brother, who was born soon after 
Bernardo had set out with the prince in 1544 to join the 
forces of the emperor, under his general the Marquess 
del Vasto. 

A short time previous to this expedition, he had com- 
menced his poem of " Amadigi," founded on the old story 
of Amadis de Gaul. The prince, knowing Bernardo's 
love of study, made few calls upon his attention, except 
on occasions of extraordinary necessity. Though he 
himself resided at Naples, and Bernardo received a hand- 
some stipend as his secretary, he had permitted him to 
live in a delicious retirement at Sorrento. The period 
spent in this uninterrupted enjoyment of literature was 
the happiest of Bernardo's life, and the " Amadigi" was 
planned when he could hope to pass many years in these 
tranquil occupations. He at first determined to write 
his poem in versi sciolti, conceiving that the rhyming 
metres were only fitted for light and amatory poetry. So 
thought his friend Speroni, who had a greal contempt 
for rhyme, and regarded it as destroying the gravity and 
elevation which should belong to an heroic poem. This 
opinion, however, was controverted by the prince, and 
by Don Luigi d* Avila, and others, whom he met in 
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Flanders, and who desiring to see Bernardo imitate ' 
Ariosto, induced him to change his plan. 

His expedition with Sanseverino did not interrupt the 
progress of the poem. In the midst of the alarms of war 
and the interruptions of business, he continued to add 
stanza after stanza to the "Amadigi," composing the 
greater part of the work on horseback. At the con- 
clusion of the war he returned to Sorrento, and appre- 
hended no further interruption either to his literary 
plans or his domestic happiness. He was lamentably 
disappointed. 

The Viceroy of Naples, Don Pedro di Toleda, de- 
sirous of keeping the province in stricter subjection 
to the emperor, proposed to introduce the Inquisition. 
But the people indignantly protested against the design, 
and Don Pedro immediately declared the city in a 
state of insurrection. The sentiments of the Prince of 
Salerno were sufficiently well understood to make the 
people desirous of interesting him in their favour; and 
they accordingly deputed Carlo Brancazio to represent 
their grievances to him, and require his mediation with 
the emperor, that the obnoxious viceroy might be re- 
moved. Sanseverino consulted Bernardo, and was ad- 
vised by the poet to take the part of the people. This 
counsel was strongly opposed by Vincenzio Martelli, the 
major-domo of the prince, who admired the viceroy as 
much as Tasso disliked him. But the opinion of Ber- 
nardo was followed, and the prince set off on his mission. 
Unhappily, the partisans of Don Pedro had anticipated, 
him with the emperor, and he only returned to be 
assailed by assassins, to find himself suspected by the 
emperor, and obliged, for safety, to forsake his domains^ 
and join the King of France. 

Bernardo was in Rome when he heard that the terri- 
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tory of SaiiRoverino wn8 confiHcntcd, and tho prince 
liimsoir dcc.Iiirotl a rc»l)i»l. For some time ho vacillated 
between returniiif^ to liis lionio, and following tlio for- 
tunes of his fallen master. His loyalty prevailed, and 
its ])resent fruits were exile, and the confiBcation of his 
property. One of his biographers coldly quostions, whe- 
ther lie did not bahuice tlie hope of future advantages 
against this innnediate saeriliee.* Having, however, 
taken his n^solution, he removed his wife and daughter 
to Naples, and provided them with splendid apartments 
in tlie palaee (»ambacosti. There IWzia would be near 
lu^r n'lativ(*s, and he vainly hoped that she might depend 
on them for comfort in her distress. He then joined the 
prince at Venice, and after spending a few days at Ber- 
gamo, hast(Mied to France, thinking to persuade tho king 
that, by forming nn union with Sultan Soliman, he might 
attack Nn])l(>s with certain success, and at once humble 
the power of the emi)eror. Henry listened with suffi- 
cient attention to th(>se proposals to flatter the prince 
and Hernanlo that they would bo s])eedily restored in 
triumph to their country. To effect the intended plan, 
it was necc^ssnry that Sanseverino should proceed to Con- 
stantinople to obtain tlu^ concurrence of the sultan. But 
the sultan was unwilling to engage in tho project-, and 
Henry on that account still more so. Bernanlo, there- 
fore, having nothing farther to retain him near the person 
of his patron, returned to Rome, where ho corresponded 
with him se(*retly on tho state of their affairs, and the 
measures to bo ado])ted for their improvement. 

The changes which had taken place in his fortune 
made no alteration in his d(*sireof literary fame. Having 
added greatly to his miscellaneous compositions, he sent 

* Seghczii. 
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his later productions to Lodovico Dolce at Venice, where 
he had already published in 1551 two volumes of letters, 
under the care of the same friend. The whole of his 
former poems were reprinted with those now sent for 
publication, and the work appeared in 1555, beautifully 
printed by Gabriel Giolito.* His " Amadigi" in the mean- 
time was gradually increasing under his hand, and in the 
letter which accompanied the poems sent to Lodovico for 
publication, he observes, that he was approaching the 
conclusion. In speaking of his situation at this period, 
and of his compositions, he says : " I have delayed, my 
most gentle Lodovico, to send you this fourth book, wish- 
ing to let you have the copy well and correctly written ; 
but my long and troublesome indisposition, though not 
dangerous, has hindered my doing so. Not to delay any 
longer, I send you the manuscript neither punctuated 
nor remarkably correct, being certain, from the affection 
you bear me, that you will not think it too great a fatigue 
to do that for me which I have not been able to do for 
myself. I give you, therefore, authority not only to alter 
the writing, which has certainly much need of it in many 
places, but the sentences and the words ; the opinion I 
have of your judgment, and the affection you bear me, 
securing me from any danger of suffering by this confi- 
dence. Print, then, the three books of my * Amori ' first, 
and then this fourth book with the dedication to Madame 
Margherita, which I hereby send you, and in the order in 
which it is to appear. And as there are in the third 
book of the 'Rime di Diversi Autori,' canzoni and 
sonnets written by me, but ascribed to M. Randolfo 
Porrino, and as I think the laws allow a man to take his 
own coat wherever he finds it, if he know it to be hia 

* Serassi 
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own, I havo put tlieso same pieces in this book, being 
certain that that excellent man, who would probably not 
havo deigned to place my verses in comparison with his, 
will not be offended at my so doing. I moreover beg you 
to pray M. Gabriello to let the copies which he is to send 
me as marks of respect for my friends, bo printed on good 
paper, and somewhat larger than the rest, and especially 
the copy which I intend sending to the Court of France, 
and I will pay the expense of the paper." Dated Rome, 
October 20, 1554.* 

The solace afforded by these literary occupations 
lightened considerably the weight of his misfortunes. 
But the death of his amiable wife overwhelmed him with 
a new and unexpected grief. He had scarcely, it seems, 
proceeded to France when attempts were made by her 
brothers to deprive her of her fortune. In vain did she 
strive to escape their persecutions and rejoin her husband* 
So skilfully did they pursue their plans, that to leave the 
country would, she knew, be the means of immediately 
depriving her children of support. Thus she became 
involved in successive law-suits and altercations. Even- 
tually, two- thirds of her dowry were taken from her, 
a drawback of fifteen hundred ducats was made on 
the income previously received, and at the end of the 
suits the unfortunate lady died, worn out with fatigue 
and sorrow. 

The circumstances which had thus contributed to 
deprive Bernardo of his affectionate consort, affected him 
also in another way. His property having been almost 
entirely dissipated, all he had left for his support was the 
allowance received from Sauseverino; but that prince^ 
either from the bod state of his own affairs, or from 

* Lettcrc, vol. ii. p. 144. 
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having less regard for his secretary, now that his talents 
were of little use to him, neglected to remit the pension, 
and Bernardo was left in a situation of extreme difficultj. 
In a letter written to the prince, soon after the death of 
his wife, he expresses himself with feelings which seem 
to have partaken both of sorrow and anger. His letters 
and applications, he sajs, had all been left unanswered : 
" In my last," continues he, " I informed you of the 
death of my unfortunate wife, with the total ruin of my 
miserable children, who by the loss of their mother are 
deprived of their inheritance, and the only hope and sup- 
port of their lives. Think, my lord, what must be my 
situation, and whether I do not stand in need of consola- 
tion and assistance ; yet I must confess that your conduct 
towards me distresses me more than all my losses and 
troubles. God, from whom no secret of the heart can be 
hidden, knows that no prince could be served with more 
fidelity, with more affection, than I have served you. So 
I pray that He may either incline your Excellency to 
reward my services with that liberality of mind which 
becomes a grateful and virtuous prince, or that He may 
give me patience to support my wrongs, and provide for 
my necessities."* 

This, and other letters equally strong, remained unan- 
swered. Bernardo, therefore, finding that neither remon- 
strance nor entreaty could move his patron, at length 
determined to fix himself at Rome, and, taking the habit 
of a priest, pass the remainder of his life in the service 
of religion. Scarcely had he formed this resolution, when 
intelligence arrived that the imperial forces had occupied 
Ostia, Tivoli, and the whole neighbourhood of the city. 
With some difficulty he contrived to escape, accompanied 

♦ Lettere, vol, ii. p. 170. 
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by two servants, and taking with him nothing more than 
a few clothes and his poems. IIo bent his course to 
Ravenna. While there, tlio Duke of Urbino sent him an 
urgent invitation to Pe^aro, and appointed for his resi- 
dence the beautiful Stanza del Barchetto. The correction 
and completion of the ^^Amadigi," now formed his sole 
employment, and it was at last made ready for the press* 
lie had conceived the most sanguine expectations respect* 
ing the succesH of this work, and from the interest with 
which its appearance was looked for in all the literary 
circles of Europe, he had reason to hope that it would 
permanently establish his fame. 

But the printing was an undertaking involving no 
slight expense, and to a man in Bernardo's situation^ 
was not to be easily accomplished. It is, therefore^ 
creditable to the Venetian academicians of that age, to 
have it left on record that they offered to print the work 
at the charge of their establishment. The anxiety, how- 
ever, which Bernardo felt to profit by the publication, 
prevented his accepting this offer, and ho had the good 
fortune to obtain the kind assistance of the duke, his 
protector, tho Cardinal di Tornone, and others, towards 
the expenses.* Having received, therefore, the contri- 
butions of his friends, he set off for Venice in 1558, to 
superintend the printing himself, and had the pleasure of 
seeing his work appear with all the correctness and ele* 
gance an author could desire. Besides the '* Amadigi," his 
" Rime " were also })rinted at the same time, and another 
volume of his letters ; and, not long after, his ^* Ragiona* 
men to," which ho had previously recited before the 
academy. 

But his attention was now recalled from literature to 

* ScroMl, VitOf p. 38. 
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the cares of his iamilj. His daughter, whom he loved 
with the tenderest affection, and whose virtues and beautj 
were equal to those of the lamented Porzia, was married 
without his consent to Marzio Sersale, a poor gentleman 
of Sorrento. The union, it appears, had been accom- 
plished through the unjust intervention of Scipio Rossi, 
one of her maternal relatives, and the father regarded 
the circumstance as adding greatly to his former distresses. 
It had been his hope that Cornelia, by being settled near 
him, would be able to comfort him in his old age, and in 
some measure supply by her attentions the place of her 
mother. Her marriage with a person in the territory of 
Naples seemed to render this impossible. So good a 
report, however, was shortly brought him of the virtues 
of his son-in-law, that he gradually ceased to complain, 
and wrote to Marzio expressing his paternal feelings 
towards him. " Your letters," says he, " are very dear 
to me, and if I consented not to your marriage, it was 
not on your account, but from a desire that my daughter 
should marry in a part of the country where I might 
enjoy, from frequently seeing her, that consolation which 
an affectionate parent looks for. But since it has pleased 
God, who rules all things according to his will, to order 
it thus, I have already made His will mine, and look upon 
you now in the same manner as if you had been chosen 
by me for a son-in-law, only wishing that Cornelia had 
not used those expressions towards me and her brother 
which become not an affectionate and pious daughter. 
But I pardon all, and am afflicted that the righteous 
Judge has punished her as He has done."* The last 
words allude to a loss which Cornelia and her husband 
had lately suffered by the descent of some corsair on 

* Lettere, vol il p. 473. 
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Sorrento, and from whose hands, it appears bj another 
letter, they themselves had a very narrow escape. 

Bernardo experienced at Venice the most flattering 
attention. There were residing there at that time his 
friend Lodovico Dolce, and several other literary acquain- 
tances, who honoured his talents, and received him 
among them as a valuahle addition to their circle. He 
was elected secretary of the academy, and had a regular 
stipend appointed him in virtue of his office. His cir- 
cumstances being thus considerably improved, and his 
spirits becoming better every day, he hired a handsome 
house, which, having always had a taste for elegant 
furniture, as appeared by his residence at Sorrento, he 
fitted up in a style of comparative magnificence. He had 
at the same time sent for Torquato, who reached Venice 
a few months after his own arrival there, and who found 
that city as agreeable to his taste as it was to his father's. 

Bernardo bad fondly looked both for reputatioif and pe- 
cuniary advantage from the publication of the " Amadigi," 
nor had lie neglected to employ any means which appeared 
likely to produce the desired results. He had begun it 
with the view of pleasing his patron, and the nobles of 
the Spanish Court, According to his own judgment, it 
would have appeared better in the grave and sonorous 
heroic measure, but at their suggestion, he complacently 
undertook to rival Ariosto. In the original plan of the 
story, the rules of the epic were followed with the most 
careful attention ; there was to be but a single action, and 
the design was so perfect and regular, according to 
Torquato, that the most rigid critic could not have found 
fault with it. But, according to the same authority, we 
learn, that Bernardo's desire of pleasing his patron over- 
came his better judgment, and that he was willing to sacri- 
fice his character as a poet to his ambition as a courtier. 
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Having composod, it seems, some of the first cantos after 
hi8 own plan, be read tliem to the prince, and at the 
commencement of tlie reading, either the reputation 
which he already possessed, or curiosity to hear so in- 
teresting a romance as the Amadis versified in Italian, 
collected a large number of nobles and gentlemen of the 
court. But, before he ceased his recital, the room was 
nearly empty, and he concluded from this circumstance, 
that if he meant to please, he must not adhere to unity 
of design or action. He accordingly, though as Torquato 
says, unwillingly, complied with the desire of Sanseverino, 
and forsook the rules of Aristotle and the critics, for the 
suggestions of the prince. But he not only changed the 
style and plan of the poem in obedience to the will of 
those from whom he expected promotion: he altered 
even the characters from a similar motive. The Duke 
of Urbino, as true a friend as he had ever possessed, 
was now himself connected with the Spanish monarch, 
Philip II., and he hoped tliat Bernardo might by proper 
management obtain a reversal of the decree which had 
banished him, and confiscated his property. The poet, 
unwilling to lose any opportunity for effecting such an 
object, consented to follow the Duke's advice, and instead 
of dedicating the work to Henry IL of France, as he had 
always intended, resolved to bring it out under the 
patronsge of Philip. But this determination made it 
necessary to change not merely the dedication, but some 
very important parts of the poem. It contained in its 
original shape, and just as it was about to appear, several 
long passages in praise of the French king, and different 
members of his family ; the personages also of the tale 
representing, in more than one instance, individuals ^ 
the royal house. The change in the dedication made it 
necessary that all these should be either removed, or 
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\Qodified in such a manner as to conceal the proper 
intention of the author. Bernardo, therefore, could be 
charged with no imprudent obstinacy with regard to his 
poem. Few authors were ever more willing to follow 
advice than he appears to have been ; and were the for- 
tune of a man of letters to be made by such means, Ber- 
nardo Tasso must surely have acquired one. Nor did he 
rest satisfied with merely attending to the composition of 
the work, lie laid all his plans respecting the publication 
with the greatest caution. Having taken the advice of 
many of the best critics respecting its correctness, he 
next carefully calculated in what manner he might best 
secure a profitable return for these labours. Rejecting, 
as we have seen, the interference of the Academy, he 
very prudently formed an arrangement with the printer, 
Gabriel Giolito, by which he freed himself from at least 
some portion of the risk. He even hoped to persuade 
Giolito to illustrate the whole poem with engravings, but 
the cost was too great, and he was well contented to 
send some of the best copies to his noble friends elegantly 
bound. 

But notwithstanding all these preparations, the com- 
placency with which he attended to the wishes of princes 
and courtiers, and the care bestowed on the arrangements 
which concerned the publication, the Amadigi was far 
from obtaining the success which the author, expected. 
The hundred and fifty persons to whom he sent copies, 
did little more than return him civil thanks for the com- 
pliment; and what was still more distressing to him, 
Philip, who he hoped would be moved by the dedication 
to restore him to his former condition, treated it with 
indifierence, and left the poet equally unrewarded and 
unnoticed. 

A severer lesson was never read to authors than this 
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of Bernardo's on the subject of patronage. His weak 
yielding to the caprices of those about him, marred his 
original purpose in the composition of his poem, and 
thereby took away that pleasure which a writer feels 
when following his imagination on the path where they 
first met. The poet must be alone with his thoughts, 
and believe in their infallibility and sanctity, or he will 
penetrate into none of those mysteries of his art by which 
he is to make the world venerate him as a superior being. 
So long as an author follows the teachings of his genius, 
and works by the model which exists in his own mind, 
he will, at any rate, be sure of producing compositions as 
excellent, to the full extent, as the character of his intel- 
lect. The ideas and plans which a man knows to be his 
own, he instinctively develops with more care than he 
does those which are only adopted ; and thus whether it 
be a poem, a problem in science, or even a mechanical 
invention, excellence will only be in proportion to ori- 
ginality, because it is this alone which can excite that 
intellectual energy which gives either strength or beauty 
to the thoughts. 

Bernardo had not yet ended his official career. In 
1563 he was appointed chief secretary to Gonzaga, Duke 
of Mantua. The duties of this appointment left him 
considerable leisure, and soon after his settlement at 
Mantua he formed the design of constructing a separate 
poem out of the episode of Floridante in the Amadigi. 
The idea of this work so delighted him, that he made the 
following note, commemorating the day of the month 
and week when he began to compose it. " In the name 
of God," says the inscription on the title of the manuscript, 
" I commenced my Floridante on Wednesday, November 
24th, 1563." He did not live to complete it, but it was 
revised and prepared for the press by Torquato, who 

Q2 
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publiflhcd it with a dedication to Gonzaga, the Duke of 
Mantua. The manuHcript of this work was shown to Seg- 
liezzi by Apostolo Zeno. Like all the other manuscripts 
of Bernardo, it was written in the clearest and most 
beautiful Iiand, those of Torquato, it has been observed, 
being equally remarkable for incorrectness and obscurity. 

Gonzaga rejoiced at every opportunity of advancing 
his eminent secretary, and appointed him governor of 
Ostiglia. But the life of tliis illustrious father of a more 
illustrious son was now drawing to a close. He died at 
Ostiglia, September 4th, 1569, and was buried in the 
churcli of St. Kgidio at Mnntua. The duke raised a 
monument to his memory, inscribing it simply with the 
words " Ossa Bernardo Tasso." To the great grief of 
Torquato this monument was destroyed during the 
repairs of tlio church, and it is conjectured, from some 
expressions in one of his letters, that the body was re- 
moved to the church of St. Paul at Ferrara. 

Bernardo Tasso deserves a Iiigher place among the 
poets of Italy than ho popularly enjoys. He is compared 
with Ariosto, and fails in those qualities of natural grace 
and exuberant fancy, which distinguish the Orlando. 
Had he taken a ])ath of his own, both his powers of 
imagination and richly cultivated mind would have 
secured him a lasting fame. His letters, published in 
seven volumes, are eminently characterised by beauty of 
style and noble sentiments. 

Among the numerous literary acquaintances of Ber- 
nardo, were Cardinal Bembo, Speroni, Vittoria Colonna, 
and other writers, who, though popular in their own 
times, have left little to interest a modem reader. Ata- 
nagi was the scholar whom the Duke of Urbino selected 
to assist in the correction of the Amadigi. He had dis- 
tinguished himself both as a critic and a poet, but after 
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twenty years' residence at Rome, and passing from one 
patron to another, he found himself destitute in the 
world, and ready to perish with want and sickness. 
Conveyed in a litter to his native home, he was hopeless 
of succour, when the Duke and Bernardo invited him to 
Urbino. He rejoicingly obeyed the call, and having 
rendered good service in the revisal of the Amadigi, 
wrote a poem, commemorating his patron's hospitality. 

** Anime belle, e di virtate amiche 

Cai fero sdegno di fortana offende; 

Si che vengite povere, e mendiche 

Come a lei piace, che pieta contende: 

Se di por fine a 1e miserie anticbe 

Caldo desio 1* afflitto cor v' accende : 

Batto correte a la gran Qaercia d* oro, 
Onde avrete alimento, ombra, e ristoro. 
Qni regna an signor, placido e benigno," &c. 

Exalted spirits ! friends of trirtne, whom 
Fortune, with hate and fierce disdain, pursues; 
Who, poor and friendless, weep a hopeless doom. 
The sport of her whom pity vainly woos: 
If in your sorrowing hearts the thought arise 
To seek some shelter from your ancient grie^ 
There, where the Oak of Gold from dark*ning skies 
A screen affords, and promise of relief ; 
There seek thy rest, for there a prince benign 
Has lightened cares and woes as great as mine. 

His sickness returned, but he accompanied Bernardo 
to Venice, where he is said to have passed the remainder 
of his life, supporting himself by correcting works for 
publication, and giving critical opinions to the various 
authors who had confidence in his judgment. 

Lodovico Dolce, Sperone Speroni, and other authors 
of similar standing, lived, like Atanagi, depending, by 
turns, on the support of patrons, and the favour of the 
public. The experience of such men would engage our 
deepest sympathies could we study it with sufficient 
minuteness* 

a3 
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But there is another name which requires a longer 
notice. Few of the illustrious women whose lives 
employ the pen of the biographer, have a greater claim 
to our regard than Vittoria Colonna. This admirable 
poetess was born in the castle of Marino, in the jear 
1490. Her father was Fabricio Colonna, Grand Constable 
of Naples, and her mother Anna di Montefeltro, daughter 
of the Duke of Urbino. She was scarcely four years old 
when her parents affianced her to Francesco, son of Don 
Alphonso d'Avalos, Marquis of Pescara, a child of about 
her own age. As she grew up, her beauty and talents 
became the object of universal admiration, and her hand 
was sought in marriage by the dukes of Savoy and Bra- 
ganza. But her own affection, as well as the honour of 
her parents, prevented any breach of the early contract ; 
and her nuptials with the marquis were solenmised, on 
her reaching her seventeenth year, with the splendour 
proper to so noble an alliance. 

Francesco's military ambition separated them at an 
early period of their union. He was chosen general of 
the imperial cavalry, but in the battle of Ravenna was 
taken prisoner, and conveyed to Milan. His captivity 
was of short duration, and in the memorable victory 
gained over Francis I. at Pavia, the Marquis of Pescara 
shone pre-eminent both for generalship and valour. But 
he had excited the envy of rivals rather than the grati- 
tude of the emperor. His disgust at the neglect with 
which he was treated became a matter of notoriety. 
Agents were employed to sound him on the subject of 
a league against the emperor. The bribe offered him 
might have dazzled a less wavering mind. If the con- 
federacy succeeded, he was to receive, as his share of the 
spoils, the crown of Naples. Still more : he was to be 
immortalised as one of the deliverers of Italy. 
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While exposed to these temptations, he was lying sick 
at Milan, suffering both from the effect of wounds re- 
ceived in battle, and from a dangerous illness which he 
had brought on by excessive indulgence in draughts of 
cold water, when heated by anxiety and toil. Vittoria 
heard of both circumstances with agonising anxiety 
Her nice feeling of honour shrunk from the thought of 
her husband's violating his fidelity. In writing to him 
on the subject, she implored him to remember how poor 
is the glory of sovereignty in comparison with that of an 
upright and noble character. For herself, she added, it 
was not her ambition to be the wife of a king, but of a 
man who dare combat with kings in a rightful cause ; or 
who, still better, could at all times excel them by a pure 
and unconquerable virtue. 

His wife's persuasions made a powerful impression on 
Francesco's mind. But he was spared the pain of any 
lengthened struggle with temptation. His sickness 
rapidly increased. Vittoria was warned of his danger, 
and immediately set out for Milan. She had only reached 
Viterbo, when a messenger met her, bearing the intelli- 
gence that the marquis had breathed his last. 

Francesco with his dying lips had recommended her to 
the protection of his cousin, the Marquis del Vasto, the* 
inheritor of his estates. His character well fitted him 
for such a charge. But Vittoria's grief long resisted 
every attempt made to soothe it. She fell into a pro- 
found melancholy. Religion came to her relief. She 
could indulge in its consolations without disturbing the 
cherished image of her past happiness. As her beauty 
returned with her improving health and spirits, she 
received many offers of marriage from men of the highest 
rank. Her relatives anxiously pressed her not to reject 
such advances, but she uniformly replied, that though 
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her husband might seem dead to others, he was still 
living, and always present, to her. Her poems breathe 
the same sentiments, and are so true to feelings actually 
experienced, that she is acknowledged by Italian critics 
to be unsurpassed in the expression of the affections soft- 
ened, but yet elevated, by sorrow. Devotion became to 
her an ever increasing source of comfort. It led her to 
the deeper study of religious truth. Feelings which had 
hitherto been only like the dreamings of an ardent fancy, 
became connected with substantial realities ; and her 
" Rime Spirituali " well deserve all the praise bestowed 
upon them by her contemporaries. 

In the spring of 1537, she made a journey to Lucca^ 
and thence to Ferrara. While in that city, she formed 
the design of visiting Jerusalem, and was only deterred 
by the earnest entreaties of her friend the Marquis del 
Yasto. Home was the next place of her abode. There 
she received all the attention due to her merits and piety. 
Cardinal Polo was one of the distinguished men who 
most highly appreciated her worth. The poet Molza 
alluding to her influence at the Papal Court, says, in a 
letter to his son, that she had more power to render them 
assistance than either the Pope himself, or his cardinals.* 

As she advanced in years, she became anxious to escape 
more entirely from the agitations of the world. She 
accordingly retired to the convent of Saint Catherine in 
Vitcrbo; and was there in 1542. In 1547 she had 
returned to Home, where she soon after fell sick and 
died, universally lamented. 

* Qiftui. Bota. Vita. 
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GiovAN-GiORGio Trissino was born in the city of 
Vicenza, on the 7th of July, 1478. His parents were 
Gasparo Trissino and Cecilia di Guilielmo Bevilacqua. 
The family of the Trissini was one of the most ancient 
and honourable of Vicenza, and Gasparo possessed a 
fortune sufficiently large to enable him to raise a com- 
pany of three hundred soldiers at his own expense. At 
the head of this band, he served the Republic of Venice 
on many occasions of importance ; but in the year 1487, 
having been obliged to retreat from a body of Germans 
under Roverado di Trento, he took his defeat so much to 
heart, that he was seized with a fever which, terminated 
his life in the thirty-ninth year of his age. 

The education of the orphan was not neglected. Be- 
ing sent to Milan, he there conceived that passionate 
love for the language and literature of Greece which 
greatly influenced his future pursuits. 

But he did not confine his attention to literature. Mathe- 
matics and philosophy employed a great portion of his 
time, and to these studies he added that of architecture. 
This he pursued with so much ardour, that he wrote a 
treatise on the subject, and, not content with the mere 
theory of the science, the elegant palace which he sub- 
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H(M}noiii1y built in ilio villngo of Aricoli, a short distanc'C 
from ViconzH, was raiR(«l fiiiirel/ ncconling to his own 
(IrKijriiH. lOven tlin colrbriiti»d Andrea Pallodio is gene- 
rally brllevrd to linvc^ owrd his first instructions in the 
nrt in TriftHino. Jn the life of the architect, by I'aolo 
(firaldo, it is paid, that "Andrea, already become a 
Hculptor, having contracted a cIopc intimacy with Trissino, 
liiH compatriot, and one of the first literary men of the 
a;r(«, was found by th(* poet to be a youth of great ability, 
and much inclined to the mathematical sciences ; to 
(Micounige which dip])OMition lie explained Vitruvius to 
liim. and took him to Rome, where he measured and 
imuh^ drawings of the most admired structures iu the 
an(M(Mit city." ralladio was not ungrateful for the 
assiHtanct^ thus riMidered him in his youth, aud has left 
honourable mention of Trissino in the preface to his 
celebrated work on the onlers of architecture. 

Jn l.'jOK Trissino married Giov anna Tioue, a lady of 
nobh* family, and liis townswoman. l)y her ho had two 
sons, KranccHco, who died young, and GiuliO| who 
entered the church, and was made arch-l'riest of the 
catluMlral of Vicenza. Oiovanna lived but a short time 
after giving birth to (tiulio, aud lier death plunged 
Trissino into the d(M*pest ailliction. Unable to endure 
liis liouH^ under the first impressions of distress, ho 
hastened to Jionu^, and, as a farther nicaus of lightening 
his melancholy, b(*gan the composition of a tragedy. 
This occupation of his mind, and the distinctions con- 
ferred upon him at the Court of Leo X., filled with men 
of lett(*rs, h*ss(>ned his gloom, and after a short n*8idonoe 
in the L'ontifical capital, lie resolved to escape firom the 
unsettled mode of life to which it exposed him, and retarii 
to Vicenza. 

13ut there a new discomfit awaited him'. lie found his 
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rerennes endangered by the refusal of some neighboaring 
districts to pay certain imposts on their lands, anciently 
assigned to the family of the Trissini. By great interest 
at Rome, and the interference of the pontiff, he obtained 
the restilation of his rights, and was enabled to compose 
bis mind to stndy. But scarcely had he resumed his 
former mode of life, when Leo, desirous of securing the 
serrices of a man so well known for his ability, sent him 
on a mission to the Emperor Maximilian, after seeing 
whom he was to visit the court of Denmark. 

His success in these embassies increased his reputation 
with the pontiff, and acquired him at the same time the 
distinguished regard of the emperor. 

Other public employments followed, but on the death 
of Leo X., in December 1521, Trissino returned to Vi- 
cenza, and again freed himself entirely to the enjoyment 
of literary leisure. The first fruits of this was a canzone 
in honour of Isabella, Marchioness of Mantua, who in 
return sent him a pressing invitation to her court, and 
desired him to undertake the education of her son. It is 
not known whether Trissino accepted this honourable 
offer, but in the May of the following year he was 
elected by the magistrates of Yicenza to congratulate 
the new Doge of Venice, the celebrated Andrea Gritti, 
on his entering upon office. In the same year also, the 
Cardinal Giulio de* Medici was advanced to the Papacy, 
and Trissino, who was his personal friend, wrote him a 
congratulatory epistle, and also composed a canzone in 
his praise. These marks of attention were rewarded by 
an immediate invitation to the Pontificial Court, at 
which the poet was received with the affection which he 
had enjoyed under Leo X. 

The following year he published his tragedy of Sofo- 
nisba, and, having given this to the world, turned his 
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nitoiition to a Nu1)j(>ct< wliicli ImM ctif^nf^cMl (lio abiliiios of 
many (liHtingniMlicd gcliolurH hi HhiioHf. over/ country of 
Kur()|K). (^)nHi<l('riiif^ Min ItHlifui nlpliiihpf. not sulDriontl/ 
rnpiniiH to oxproNH i]\^^ houihU of ilio voiro, ho liml long 
tlioiiglit it iMTrHHfU'y to rniploy hoiiio of tlumo belonging 
to tho (iHM'k, nod, to ronvinrn tlio 1(*nrnc<l nion of his 
tini(^ tlifit lin wfiH rorrrct in \\\h iduiift, liu wroto to tlio 
pontid'on tlin Hubjcrt. 

*• l)iiring tlio nnmy yparw," myn lif», " ino«t ISkmHcd 
KatliiM', tliat 1 liavo Hprnt in connidoring the pronuncia- 
tion of Italian, and in comparing it with thu writton 
hmgniigf*, I havo thought tho hittrr to bo wcRk nnd 
finiity, and not ada|)tod to (•xproHH it. It thoroforu ap- 
peared to mo nrc.esHfiry to fuhl Homo h^ttorH to tho alplio- 
iM't, l>y mcanH of whi(di our pronunciation might in 
Honio nicaMuro ho improved, and thin, witii tho aid of 
(iod, I did, an may he neen in my i'oeticH and TrcatiiHi 
on (irannnar." lie then prore(*(lH to tlio exponition of 
liiH tiieory, and ohnervcm that tlie l(^tt^*rH for which ho 
tlrnt elfiiniH admiMnion into tlie Italian alpluibot are thu 
(ireel( tj and m, tliere jieing of tlio vowdn r and o two 
pronnneiationH, for the exprennion of wliich n fiinglo 
elMirael(*r in inMntlicient. lie addn, tlnit tho pro|H3r np- 
])liriition of tlieHo new nignft would wonderfully oiimflt 
towardM the allaiinnent of the TuMcan and (yourt (Cortl- 
giana) pronuneiation, tln^ moHt admirable, without doubt 
in Italy. The next charart(^r ho introducoH irt tho «| 
whieh he ohHerv(^H han two HoundM, nomotimoN that of a 
//, at oIImth that of r, and eomplotoH hlM dortign by pro- 
|)OMing to pn*vent the eonfunion rcMulting from tho vowolrt 
t and n luMng HometimeM uned as conHomintH, by introduc* 
ing/and r, thuH on tho whole incrcaAlng tho alphabot 
by the addition of live new churacterH ; tlio thruo first 
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itMmed being of the highest impcNrtance, and the last 
two osefal, bat of less consequence. 

He was thus the first to bring the question before the 
pablic; bat the same idea, it appears, had some few 
jears before been started bj the academicians of Siena, 
and thongh his theory was praised for its ingenuity, and 
lie had the merit of priority in publishing it, he obtained 
little encouragement, and had, in the words of Castelli, 
Bore flatterers than followers. 

From these literary pursuits his attention was again 
called in lo2o, by the posture of public affairs. Francis 
I. having been taken prisoner at Pavia, the Pope soon 
after found it necessary to enter into negotiations, which 
the talents and long experience of Trissino rendered him 
peculiarly qualified to conduct. 

The next five years was a troubled period for all who 
w»% in any way engaged in public affairs, and there can 
be little doubt that Trissino experienced a full share of 
the alarm so general in 1527, when the head of the 
Catholic Church was torn from his palace, and made a 
prisoner by the arm of a temporal sorereign. Certain it 
is, that when the storm passed away, he was among the 
first who participated in the returning prosperity of the 
pontiff; and on the arrival of Charles at Bologna, in 
order to be solemnly crowned King of Lombardy and 
Emperor of the Romans, our poet was in attendance on 
Clement, and bore his train at the ceremony of the 
coronation. 

But he had now arrived at the age of fifty-two ; had 
passed an active, and, in some respects, a laborious 
life, and though neither his years were sufficiently nu- 
merous, nor the cares which he had experienced of a 
nature greatly to oppress him, yet to a man desirous of 
preserving himaplf firom the worst infirmities of age, his 
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pt'ORont coiulitioii nfTonlcrl a warning that it was time 
for him to roih-« from tlio hiisih) of public life. 

TriMHiiHS who nppt^nrn to have pnsReR8(;(l morn prudence 
than t]i(^ frouvrnWiy of hin hrothcr bardfl, Hodatcly obojed 
itn moiiitioiiR, and, takinf^ hin h^avu of tho Pojio, repaired 
to liiR R(*at at Viconza. 1 1 in lii'Rt caro on reaching home 
waR to hM-minafp tho vrxatiouR lawRiiitn whicli had so 
](»rig trotihlcd him, and. after Romofnwmontlis' far tlior liti- 
gation, h() Rii(T('('(h'd in finally Rottlin^ tlio diRpnto with 
hJR n'fnictory noighlKMirM. Hut dintroRRf^R of a different 
and Ktill morn liaraRRin^ nature RiH«(«di]j followed. His 
Rf'ConH wife wan liianca, a daughter of Niccolo Trissino, 
and thn widow of AlviRf. TriMHino. \\y tho poet she had 
a R(»n nnd a diint^htiM', and hj hvv former husband a son 
who waH Ktill living, and her mntcrnnl anxiety for whose 
welfare had Mulfered no diminution from her second 
mnrriiigc. (iiulio, 'i^riRRinr^R (ddent Ron, who was now 
nn'li-I'rieRt of thn catlicclral church of Viconzai was, not- 
wit,liRt.»inding Imh ('<ThsiaRtical pn»feR8ion, surly and 
avaricious. (ViURidcring the anectionat43 ccmduct of 
HianrMi towards her Ron fiR an injury to himRidf, ho lost 
no op|H>rtunit.y of tliwnrting her deRigUR. The lady was 
little inr.lin(ul U) RufT'er tli(3 aRperit.y of (fiulio*H l>ehaviour 
unresented, and tliUR the unfortunate TrJRRino was placed 
between two fireR, which only Reenu?d to burn the quicker 
the morn he endeavoured in oxtingiiiRh them, and from 
which, with all Iur (^xperi(Micn and political skill, ho found 
hiniR(^lf unablo to eRcapn. 

In th(^ year 1/^40 he loRt Imr wife IVianca, and it might 
have been RiippoRcd that the strife, which had for so long 
a tim(^ drRturbed hJR quiet, would now cease; but instead 
of thifl b<<ing the cane, the jealouRy and rancour of his 
children were increased, and he found that his admonition 
and nuthority were both nlike dc^piRod. Giulio iet no 
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boDiidi to hi§i paii^slon, ftnd the anfortoniite father saw 
binuelf on the point of being deprived of a large part of 
bif fortune in a suit instituted against him bj bis- son. 
VuMe to endnre anj longer the strife and ingratitude 
of his family, he retired to Murano, a short distance from 
Venicew There he enjojed sufficient quiet to resume his 
lUenrj oecupations, and sit down to the completion of 
his celebrated, though not popular epic, the ^^ Italia 
Liberata da i Goti,^ He had begun this work some time 
before the present period, and it was not finished till he 
had expended on its composition twentj years. This is 
a period which, in our fruitful days, when tlie mind is 
expected to be at least as productive as it is active, seems 
greatly too long for the production of any single work. 
But it shrinks into insignificance when it is remembered, 
that the same time was exliauisted by Sannazzaro on the 
De Partu Virginis, 

The Italia Liberata was a prodigious effort of ingenuity, 
for ingenuity may, perliapH, be considered the imitative 
fwcuhy employe*! in C4:>pyi ng mere human models, while 
genius is tlie same faculty working after the beau-ideals 
of the mind, or tlie most perfect forms that exist in 
nature. 

Trinsino, however, having completed, and cautiously 
correct<:j<l, the first nine books of hb epic, sent them to 
press, and they appeared at Rome in the year 1547* He 
lost no time in forwarding a copy of the work, as far as 
it waH printed, U) the Em[>eror Charles V., who, on 
receiving it, expressed the highest satisfaction at the 
pres<.'nt, and signified his approbation of the poem itself, 
by detaining the author to let him liave the remainder as 
sp<3ediJy as jiossible. Trissino was in no slight degree 
gratified by the emperor's compliments, and immediately 
prepared to complete the remaining books^ his success 
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with those already printed having the eflfect of stimulat- 
ing him to still greater care in polishing and correcting 
thoHo not yet publiHhed. By the following ^ear the 
remaining books were printed, and he instantly forwarded 
them, with all the anxiety of a young author eager to 
reap the first harvest of fame, to the emperor. Praise as 
flattering as that bestowed on the former occasion was 
the reward of the poet's toils, or, as it might, perhaps, be 
said with more truth, of his fidelity and homage to the 
imperial critic. 

But, notwithstanding the time and pains which had 
been employed upon the Italia Liberata da i Goti-» not- 
withstanding the reputation already enjoyed by its 
author ; and though, above all, he had been the friend of 
successive pontiffs, and was a favourite with the emperor, 
the ])Ocm was not free from the attacks of many severe 
critics, some of whom, tliat nothing might escape them, 
began with the title, which, on the one hand, was said 
to bo too long, and on the other, not sufficiently clear. 
It was next objected that the dialogues were wearisome 
and badly managed, it being an offence against proba- 
bility to represent persons making long and formal 
speeches in the midst of battles. Another objection 
was in respect to the time which the action occupied. It 
would have been better, it was remarked, if the story had 
commenced at a later period of the war, that is, when 
Belisarius arrived at Home, or, at least, in Italy; and 
also if it had been kept free from the love adventures of 
Justinian, the recital of which was unworthy of the main 
subject. The last olyection has given rise to some con- 
troversy among Italian critics. It having been observed 
by Fontanini*, that Trissino inserted some things in his 

* Bibliotheca (iclla Eloquent Ital. 
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poem which merited great censure, but afterwards, like 
a good Christian, being convinced of his error, amended 
or changed the verses, his annotator remarks, that he 
spent a long time in endeavouring to discover where the 
changes above mentioned were made ; and for that pur- 
pose examined a great variety of copies, but all in vain. 
** Nor should I ever," he continues, " have been able to 
satisfy myself, had not Signer Giuseppe Farsetti lent me 
a copy which contained the corrected passages, and the 
whole of which, to my no little surprise, were no more 
than three, the alterations in which consisted of only a 
few words." It would have been infinitely better, con- 
cludes Zeno, if, *' as a good Christian and Catholic, Tris- 
sino had not scandalised the Church by calumniating the 
holy Pontiff Silverius." ♦ 

While Trissino was thus occupied with his poem, or 
with the critics who attacked it, his son Giulio was re- 
solutely pressing his claims upon the estate. Irritated, 
as was natural, at this treatment, he made a will, by 
which he disinherited Giulio, and named Giro the sole 
heir to his fortune ; but scarcely was this done, when he 
heard, to his surprise and indignation, that a sentence had 
been passed in the court where the cause was tried, 
which at once deprived him of the greater part of his pos- 
sessions. Full of resentment, and disgusted with his 
country, where he felt that he had only met with strife 
and injury, he sought an interview with the emperor at 
Trent. This was graciously accorded him. From Trent 
he proceeded to Mantua, and thence, notwithstanding his 
age and infirmities, to Rome. There he received the 
mai'ks of honour and regard shown him in former years, 

* Apos. Zeno. Note al Fontanini. 
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and after a brief cnjoymont of the conBolation thai 
afforded him, died lamented in tlie year 1560. 

TriHHino merits a distinguished station among the 
learned men of his age. His acquaintance with the 
claHHicH was extensive, and in his habits of study he was 
patient and la])orious. Before writing the ** Italia Li- 
benita/* he reml, it is said, every work that could be 
procured which em])raced any notice of the olossioal 
ages, or served to illustrate the history or manners of 
tlie times ; and, in speaking of his anxiety to make hif 
treat! HO on poetry as useful and correct as possible^ he 
says, **I have Hpared no fatigue; besides the 'Volgare 
Kloquenza * of Dante, and the * llegole of Antonio da 
Teni])o,' 1 have read almost all the ancient Troyatori, 
Sicilian, Italian, Provenval, and Spanish, which could be 
obtained ; and I shall think little of this fatigue if I may 
thereby have satinfied those many ingenious foreigners 
who are desirous of information on the subject.** * 

Of tlie 'Italia Liberata'* and the ** Sofonisba,** it only 
n'.mains to be Haid, that they were the first Italian poems 
written in blank versi^f His other poetical productions 
eonnint of sonnetH and canzoiii, of which the former were 
(i(^Hcril)ed by a contemporary writ(*r as clear, sententious, 
and patlietlc, while the latter obtained attention as pre- 
senting tlie first imitation of the IMndai'ic Ode soon in 
Italian. 

Tiie prose works of our author, besides those already 
mentioned, consist of his oration addressed to Andrea 
Oritti, two elegant dialogues, under the titles '*I1 Caste- 
lano " and " I Ritratti,*' and an epistle on the life which 
sliould be led by a widow. 

Among tlie conlein])orarics of Trissino, GiOYANNiRu- 

• J )o Itt l*oLticn. OjxTc, ii. p. 02. f Zcno al Fon. 
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cnxjjy his friend and associate^ diadngniahed himself 
aa one of the earliest reformers^ or aotborSy of Italian 
Sragedj. He was the descendant of an ancient and 
noble Florentine familj, and was bom in the month of 
Ortober 1475. It is not known to whom his edacation 
waa first intrusted, bat he studied daring his joath 
mider Francesco Grattoni da Diacceio, and acquired an 
extensive acquaintance with the Latin and Greek classics. 
Being related on the mother^s side to the Medici, his 
fiuDilj connections united with his abilities to introdoce 
lum, at an eaiij period, to public emploTments, and in 
1505 he was sent ambassador to Venice. He is supposed 
to have taken an active part in the restoration of the 
3iedici, and to have been among the noblemen bj whose 
exertions that erent was brought about in the jear 1512. 
As a reward for his attachment, Lorenzo promoted him 
to sereral lucratiye employments, and, on being made 
Captain-General of the Pontifical army, took him to 
Bome. Leo X. treated him with great affection, and on 
yisiting Florence, spent some time with him in his gar- 
den, much celebrated for its beauty and extent, and heard 
him recite his tragedy of '' Rosmnnda." Nor was the 
Pontiff's esteem for him evidenced onlj by such atten- 
tions as these ; he put him on the list of those whom he 
intended to promote to the rank of cardinal, and would, 
it is believed, have carried this intention into execution, 
but for the envy of other members of his family. As 
fiome compensation for the disappointment which Ba- 
cellai felt at finding his hopes of advancement so long 
deferred, Leo sent him ambassador to France, but died 
soon after the poet had reached his place of destination. 
When, after the short pontificate of Adrian, Clement 
VII. ascended the throne, Rucellai was again flattered 
with the hopes of advancement to the highest dignities 

m2 
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of tlio Cliurcli. Nor would lio Imvo boon dinappointcd, 
had Iiu nut alIow(*d liiniscdf to cotiHidiT tho rnnk of 
<*ardit)nl as alone Huflirituit to reward liis services/ 
IIiivinfT proviouHlynHTivod mmie other valuable appoint- 
numlH, he waH made (Governor of the caHtlo of 8t. An- 
p>lo, in which nituation he died. Thin event occurred 
Hhordy l)(*f()re Konio waH besiei^ed hy the Imperialists; 
and hi.s eulof^iHtH obHerved, "that heaven thereby saved 
liini from the mini^ry which he muHt have sufTorcd from 
Huch a 8poctacle, and from being obli;;ed cither to act as 
gaoler to his r(*v(^red relative, or to be made a prisoner 
in the cnMlv. hiniwdf." • 

Among oilier poets of a secondary class who flourished 
»t or nrar this p(*riod, were BllocuAUDO, and Fuancbsoo 
M AUiA MoL/A, 1)oth of them men of genius, but prevented 
from produeing anything Huificient to establish their 
repuialion, tln^ one by an early death, the other by tho 
unsettled and lavinh manner in which ho passed his life. 
Broceardo was bred to the law, but could never subdue 
that ])aHHion for poetry which H(*emed to form an clement 
of his nature. 'J'iie fruits of the hours which ho stole 
irom his studies were several miscellaneous pieces, whicli, 
on ac(H)unt of their merit, found their way into difTerent 
pu1)lications. Hut either the praise which attended those 
first attempts of his muse, or the too high opinion ho had 
formed of his own ])owers, led 1dm into an error which 
not only blighted his hopes of literary renown, but 
caused his d(^ath. Trusting to his wit, or to tho flattery 
which he had received as a young man of ability, he 
v(Mitured to attack Cardinal Bembo, in this quarrel with 
whom H(Tnardo Tasso was on the point of being in- 
volved, iiut the reputation of the cardinal rested much 

* Giornalo dc* Iicttcrntl. 
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too securely on the prevailing taste of the day to suffer 
from the attacks of such an opponent, and poor Broccardo 
not only saw the object of his satire escape without harm, 
but found himself exposed to the general laugh and scorn 
of the literary public. The pride and vivacity of youth 
were sufficient to buoy him up while making the bold 
attempt to rival a cardinal, but they entirely forsook him 
when he saw that he was treated with ridicule ; and after 
a short struggle with his feelings, he was attacked by a 
disorder which speedily proved fataL 

Molza lived longer, and wrote more, but fell a victim 
to bis dissipated pleasures. 

Ippolito de' Medici and Alessandro Famese were his 
successive protectors, and, considering his abilities and 
connections, there is little doubt but that he might have 
advanced himself both in fortune and reputation. He 
resided for some years at Rome, but while he was re- 
garded as the chief ornament of academies, and could 
delight the most accomplished circles with his conversa- 
tion, he was almost reduced to want. He at length re- 
turned to Modena, his native city, where he died in 
February 1544. The poems of Molza, which have 
obtained great praise both for elegance of style and 
richness of fancy, were printed with those of Broccardo 
in 1638 at Venice. 
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FRANOKSCO IJERNI. 

Fkancrnco Bkkni wnH the (loHcoiidant of a noble but 
itiipovt^riHluMl fiimily. IIIh birth occurred nt Lamporcc- 
diio, in t\n} Vain of Movult^, about thu year 14$K).* 

llavitif^ n^r,(uv(Hl hirt (ulucatiou at FloronoOi ho wan 
Bcnit to Jlonio to (Mijoy tht) patronage of bis near rolativo, 
the Cardinal Hibbiona. J hit tlit^ cardinal rendorod him 
little Hervire. Ah little was done for him by the hihoritor 
of the cardinal^ fortiuus and worn out with tho Indif- 
ferent treatuK^nt which he had received from hiM rolativciy 
he attacluMl hiniN(*lf to the Court of thu PopOi in tho 
chariM:ter of SiU!retar)r to Ihe Pontifical Datary. 

Though the new nituatlon in which Bornl had thus 
phi(!ed hiinnelf waH ntuther more advantageous, nor tlio 
eniployuHtnt hms irknonie, than that of attending to tha 
caprices of his powerful relative, he remained socretiiry 
to the datary sevc^n years, spending part of his time at 
Home, and part at ViM'ona, of which seo his mosteri 
(xiunimattec) (xibttrti, was bishop. IIo liad already on* 
tered, it appears, the ecclesiastical profession, but had 
nuide little advance t«)wards iuM|uiring tlio wealth or 
dignities which had been enjoyed by his kinsmen. Thoro 

* MoxsuchvUt, ScritL (THaiia. 
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were, however, two great hindraDces to his success be- 
sides the iDdifference or neglect of his patrons ; he was 
nncoDquerably indolent, and he was a versifier. Bat, 
unsaccessfal as he was as a candidate for profitable em- 
{dojinents, he was greatly admired for the liveliness of 
his disposition, the elegance of his poems, which he was 
accustomed to recite before his friends, and the brilliancj 
and variety of his conversation. He thus acquired con- 
nderable popularity, and was regarded as one of the chief 
personages in the Accademia de' Vignaiuoli, composed of 
the most respectable and distinguished men of Rome. 
This learned association was founded by a gentleman 
named Oberto Strozzi. Its members took poetical names, 
and one was known as II Mosto, another as L'Agresto, 
and a third as II Corogno, and so on. But the Accademia 
de' Vignaiuoli was as famed for its convivial festivals as 
for the erudition of its members ; and Bemi, in his face- 
tious epistles, alludes more than once to the rich banquets 
he enjoyed with his brother academicians. A letter is 
quoted by Tiraboschi*, in which II Mauro describes a 
meeting of this kind, and which he designates as a supper 
made for the poets, and given by Signer Mussetola, on 
the eve of St. Lacia. '^ I, as a poet," says the writer, 
** was present, and no other wine was drunk but that of 
the vineyards of Pontano, which was brought by post 
from Naples. So much poetic virtue had it in itself, 
that we all grew warm, not by looking at it, but by 
tasting and drinking it, and that seven or eight times, 
and more, each of us ; and such was the effect of it that it 
made me one of the Muses. • . • One M. Marco da 
Lodi, at the conclasion of the supper, sang to his lyre, as 
did also M. Pietro Polo. ..." In the dedication of a 

• Scoria, t Til lib. I p. 145. 
a4 
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work to. Strozzi, tho Academy is represonted under ift 
^omowliat grav(T ftspcct: "You were no soonor arrivecL 
at lioino," says tho writer, Marco Sabino, " than your 
liouso was coiiHccratod to tho Mu808, and became the 
nMulrzvous of nil tho most famous academicians at the 
court, who almost every day assembling there, as it were 
in consistory, Berni brouf^lkt his excellent bon-mota, 
^lauro his abstract ph^asantries, Monsignor dolla Casa 
his ever rondy and ingenious conceits, I^lio Capilupo^ 
iho Abate Fironzuolo, Francesco Bini, and tho amiable 
(liovo da Lucca, with many others, their delightful 
fancies, and sweetly conversed iu your company, and in 
your musical banquets, referring all things to tho judg- 
ment of two censors. Thither also came the wonderful 
improvisatori (a. B. Strozzi, Pero, Niccol6 Franciotti, 
and Ctcsare da Fano, who sang at the instant on any sub* 
joct ])roposed to them, and did not more astonish than 
delight us 1" 

B(Tni was a spectator in tho month of Soptomber 1626y 
of the furious attack made on Rome by tho Colonni. In 
a letter written soon after tho event by Girolamo Negro, 
the circumstances of the assault aro described with great 
])articuhirity and vigour; and, after relating the destrue* 
tion of the most splendid apartments in the Papal palace, 
with all their valualde furniture, the writer mentions 
that Bernl was a suiferer among the rest. ''All the 
npartin(Mits of the corridor wero broken open and de- 
stroyed, except that of Campeggio, which was defended 
by some Spaniards, who pretended they had taken pos- 
session of it. llidolfrs was wholly ruined. The datary 
save<l a good part of his pro])orty in tho castle, but has 
notwithstunding suffered great loss; among other thingSi 
])orcelain of the most beautiful kind was broken, to the 
value of six hundred ducats. The apartments del Para- 
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• were all destroyed. « » . So also those of the 
ar of our Lord, up to the very chamber of Alcionio. 
ni, whose lodging adjoins it, was stripped of every- 
ig : and besides carrying away his clothes and furni- 
;, they seized a large pile of letters directed to the 
\jry, to whom Berni is secretary ; but hearing some 
, I do not know who, cry Chiesa! chxesal they left 
n behind."* 

hiring his long attendance on the Roman Court, the 
r close intimacy he formed with men of power was 
; with the Cardinals Niccol6and Ridolfi, and with his 
ter Giber ti, whom he appears to have treated with 
eviating esteem and regard. He was sent by that 
late into Abruzzo, to superintend the concerns of one 
lis abbeys there, to which circumstance he alludes in 
itter to Francesco Binif, in which he laughingly 
ires his friend that he knows what it is to govern. In 
pany with Giberti he also made several journeys, and 
it a considerable time at Verona, to which city he fre- 
Qtly alludes in his works, at one time lavishing upon it 
most glowing praise, and at another laughing at its in- 
itants. It was there that he composed, it is said, the 
if part of his " Rifacimento,*' and the lines in which he 
iks of this circumstance, are sweet and elevated : — 

Tu che per 1' alto, largo e chiaro letto 

Ratto correndo fai grato romore, 

Kaffrena il corso tuo veloce alquanto 

Mentre aile ripe tue scrivendo io canto. 
Kapido Fiume che d' alpestre vena 

Impetuosamente a noi discendi, 
£ quella Terra sopr' ogn' altra amena 

Per mezzo, a guisa di meandro, fendi : 
Quella che di valor, d' ingegno d piena 

Per cui tu con piik lume, Italia, splendi, 



♦ Lettere di Principi. Ven. 1581. 
t Lett. Facetc, raccolte per AtanagL 
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t>l rut U fkmM In to ohUni riraona 
iCi'iH^lmi, KnuiUMAi mIiiim VaruitA. 



QuoHn, nol m\ tt^vgiitttm lutmtn Mim 
Mptitm to Ntt) i|iioiitt vrnl i»lot miitAntlo 

DaI vM iM^nliriio A Int iirmpro t* Hrmio 
Tikitti) ptirlto <ti Imon qtmiito Aior itwado i 

K iK^I fpcntulo mto llott) torivtm 
AUiiriro lo rnilU^i, tt'rnml nt^ncltH 

Qunl Hti^rll^ MrhuHPcil iVuitt) pnuluco 

Ho ill monitor tornti o ciolu nltrt U roiuluct. 

yu li. CMi. 1. 8i ft, aM. 

Thou, who thy ohAntit^UM \m[, liriHiit, oImTi mA dMPi 

With tTAtoml iiiurinur hurry tiitf |iuur'iU iitang, 
Not lliiiH upon titv courw MO Hwtrtlpf iiw<?r|H 

Whiln tt) tliy nitorrH I (Vmnn nxw |N«n my mmtl 
M'hou mphl utrt'iint, whoMO fount tni|trtuouii mwoITm 

rntnt thn rU^ft Alpn, how Ixtikutoouii In thtt htnd 
Throuirh whioh. niontult^r-llkcs thou wtn<t*it— tbon dwtlll 

orvlrtun Mu\ i\w Muim tho MU'rod hnnit 
Thiit wrttnthim whh litfht, prouit Itnly, thy niim^ 
A\u\ iUw, hrlghi, h)VttU Vcruim! vouiiornitM to fHoMt 

• • ■ • • t ••• • • 
Thnt honutmnm Und t u)mn whono fVittrntnt brmil 

Whtin thuit nt t^imti I nti^ilitntn my Mtmin, 
Knttn hnr hhio Hkittn. wUh oultn for (ivt«r hloHt, 

My htmrt niorr tfood thmi It run irWo will galni 
Ami on hf^r nlniiiH, with fmito ht«ikuty (lmiit« 

My rootN lncrttiiiit«, my hrttnrhM *\\wm\ ftgatn, 
Kvon KM tmnnpltintrtl lo mor«« ffonUl lAndM 
U'ho utorllo 111)0 ritvivon, ntul wltli now bloom tucpAndVi 

In n hator wriiton (luring hlit fOHidonoo At Veronfti 
fltui liim itlludini; to hli« wonriiiomo oQOU|mtiott, **Mj 
Kignor Hiiii/* iiityN lus *' you miiNt l»o oontont to gire mo 
llnuirti to writn no morn, for I Imvu bnoii writing All tlM 
morni ng ; ** * tind In ono of ihn Hinnxiw of tlio '* InnAmorfttOi** 
ho (loNorilioH tiiniMf AH porpottmlly Imrdonod wltli lottorii 
nonit^ (M'owdod into IiIn bo«om, and oihttrN undor hli AnUi 
wliiln IiIh Itminii yvvvi^ HUnoMt i«|M«nt with unoeiufting oorrdt* 
pon(I(*noo. V(«nioo, PAduit) and Uio Nouih uf Fmnoa, 

* I^tfttoro, niocolt« daU* AttnagL 
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^^ visited in obedience to the directions of his master ; 
^d considering that a hatred of all fatigue formed the 
prominent feature of his character, it is not surprising 
that he at length grew weary of so much travelling and 
writing, and sought his dismissal from the post of secre- 
iary to the datary. 

The only reward he had received for his long and 
patient self-denial in the service of Giberti, was a ca- 
nonry at Florence, and notwithstanding his attachment to 
the bishop, he was not backward in expressing his dis- 
content at such a poor return for his fidelity. A man, 
however, whose chief good is the indulgence of rest, and 
perfect freedom to enjoy his books and his dinner, is far 
better prepared to meet the disappointments of a courtier 
than one whose ambition is greater than his hopes. 
Berni, therefore, quietly resigning himself to his lot, 
bade his master adieu, and repaired to Florence, where 
bis main object was to amuse himself in the best manner 
bis income would allow. But his reputation as a poet, 
and his late connection with the Pontifical Court, recom- 
mended him to the notice of the Cardinal Ippolito de* 
Medici, and his cousin the Duke Alexander. Zillioli, as 
cited by Mazzuchelli, says that Berni passed his time 
very pleasantly, conversing with the numerous literary 
men who were ambitious of his acquaintance, and con- 
tenting himself with the faithful and sedulous attention 
of his faithful Fantesca, and one footman. 

Having given a fanciful account of his modeof life,h6 
adds the following sketch of his personal appearance :-— 

Di persona era (n^ando, magro e schtetto; 

Luiighe e totil le gambe forte aveva, 
£ '1 nano grande, e '1 viso largo e stretto 

Lo spazio, cho le ciglia divideva: 
Concavo 1* occhio aveva, aasarro e netta 

La borba folta qaasi il DaMondera, 
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80 r avciwo portatn, ma il pndrone 
Avovu con lu borbo asjira ([utstione. 

llifl fVam« waH lurjfc but ii;)aro, nor void of fcrncc, 
And biH long Hiipplu liriibB wcr» stroUK tbougb thin, 

Larf^u WHH bin noHo, niragro and Htraigbt biH f'uco, 
And mnall tbo lino bin nrcbing brown botwcon: 

He bad a cluar Iduc vyc, but in itn piiico 
So <l()cply Hitt, tiiat it liad bidden boon 

l)y tbo curlod beard, wbieb gained unfair dimension. 

Till by its iniiHicr clipped, witb angry ([uoition. 

Ilirt niainior of livinpr, liowovor, pavo riw) to manj ftnd 
wry WM'iouH aociiHiiiionM, luul tluu'ij arc few viccB of the 
worHt It ill (I with which Horni was not chargod. Except 
tlio cantioti with wliich all nxioh coininon accusationg 
Hliould hn roc(iiv(>d, (iMpirJally wliuu proforrod against a 
man wIioho candcHH dinposition and indolence would 
(>x|)(>H() him UH mucli to nlandor as to vice, there is littlo, 
it may b(t foartul, to ho Haid in apology for his general 
conduct. II iH ]iair<>d to the Duko Alexander led to 
atrocious accuHatiouH of dark plotH of proponed poisonings 
and aHHaHHitiationH. Dorni had too much love of oase, and 
waH of iar too kindly a nature, to harm any one except 
in v(M*s(;. With thiH wi^apon ho was really a savage, ai 
may he 8C(*n by some linos addressed to the duke : -^ 

Empio nignor, rbe do la roba altrui 

hieto ti vai godendo. e del Hudore, 
Venir ti poHHa un cancboro nol ruore, 

()be ti porti di ])eKo a i regni bui. 
K venir poHHa un canebero a colui, 

Cliu di (piella c\nk ti fe' nignore, 
K H* rgli (> altri cbe ti dia favori, 
l*08Ba venir un canebero ancho a lul. 

Impious lord ! another's robe thou wcar*st| 
Tbn sweat of otbors is tby joy and stay: 

May tbat vile beart tbou in tby bosom boAr*it 
A caneer ernsb, and tbee to hell convey: 
And may anotber cancer on him prey, 

Who made tbee signer berei and if beside 

One favours tbee, a cancer him betide. 
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If refinement of language, combined with imagerj un- 
known to previous writers, can give an author a claim 
to originality, Berni deserves the praise of liaving 
founded a new school of poetry. But for the honour, not 
only of poetry, but of genius itself, it should never be 
forgotten, thut there is a great and essential difference 
between the sparkling wit of a writer like Berni, and 
that rich humour whicli is so often the accompaniment of 
much higher powers of mind, Berni was a scholar, had a 
good ear, was well skilled in the Lingua Cortigiana, 
could rhyme witii facility, and loved at his heart both 
mirth and satire. His verses derive tlieir superiority 
from this union of excellent qualities for a burlesque 
poot, but they have little in them to give relief to the 
glare of wit with which they are suffused, except some 
learned or satirical allusion, not always intelligible. 
Laugh we must at the ludicrous picture which ho has 
left of himself, swimming in his bed six yards wide, 
sucking soups and jellies through a pipe, because to use 
his t(;eth was too great a labour ; and counting the beams 
in the ceiling of his room, in all possible ways, for amuse- 
ment. But however we may laugh at this at the first 
reading, we find, at the second, little more than the 
picture of a lazy fellow, more lazy than ordinary. What 
is worse, the same picture is again and again presented 
UH in difForetit poems of the author, and we must have a 
great appetite for the ludicrous, if we become not weary 
of his intolerable repetitions on the subject of his indo- 
lence, his hatred of disturbance, and his love of good 
cheer. Even in his letters, his facetiousness is continu- 
ally resolving itself into this topic; and with all his 
ingetiuity and good taste, Berni seems to have clung to 
his own picture as his best study on all occasions, and 
never to hare suspected that a wit who is constantly 
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talking of himself, is not loss tiresome, after a little time, 
than any other egotist. 

The work on which the extensive reputation of Berni 
chiefly rests is his '* Rifacimonto" of Boiardo*8 ** Orlando 
Innamorato," a production which has liad the singular 
8UCCQ88 of rendering the original poem, of which it is a 
roviHion, almost obsolete. The object which Berni pro* 
posed to himself in revising the ** Orlando,'* has been 
differently stated by different authors. By some, he is 
suppoHod to have formed the idea of rivalling Ariosto, 
while others, and with more probability, assort that he 
only intended to improve the antiquated and undassical 
language of Boiardo, and, by interspersing it with strokes 
of humour, give it the life and animation in which it was 
originally wanting.* 

Berni's undertaking was far less venturous than that 
of another ])oet, Niccoli^ degli Agostini. Not con- 
descending to confine himself to the humble task of im- 
proving Boiardo*s versification or language, he at once 
determined to rival him in invention, fh)m which the 
lively Berni modestly shrank, or never attempted but in 
jest. Thirty- three new cantos, however, were produced, 
and added to the original "Orlando Innamorato." They 
seem to have been consigned to oblivion as soon as 
])u1>lished. 

Berni has been followed by a host of imitators, whose 
style lias received, from the name of the founder of the 
seliool, the a])pellation of Bornesche. Lord Byron, who 
seenis to have been a careful reader of the Italian comic 
poetH, and translated part of rulei*8 ^^Morgante Mag- 
giure," may be regarded as one of Berni's scholars. 

* An intcro8tin(; and skilful analysis is given of Berni's **]lifaci« 
mcntu " ill raniiEsii'd edit, of JUoiardo. Pickoring, 1830, vol. IL ex. 
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LviGi ALAXAKin WM boTo at Florence on the 28Ui of 
Oetober, 1495. His early years were spent in the nni* 
▼ersitj of his native city, where his taste for literature 
was first displayed by the composition of li^ht and 
agreeable verses. In the garden of Bernardo RoceUai, 
one of the most delicious retreats that philosophers ever 
enjoyed, he was permitted, while still a yonth, to share 
in the diiicussions of such men as MacchiaveUiy Boondel- 
monti, Francesco Vettria, and the still more admired* 

Giovan-Giorgio Trissino. 

By the interest which his father possessed with the 
Cardinal Giulio de' Medici, his friends indulged the hope 
of his speedy rise in public employments ; bnt this hope 
proved vain. The wearing of arms had been prohibited by 
the cardinal. Luigi considered himself, as connected with 
the court, exempt from this decree. Being taken, late one 
evening, carrying his sword as usual, he was condemned to 
pay the appointed fine, or suffer some worse punishment* 
His anger knew no bounds, and as he was not the only 
Florentine of rank who had reason to be discontented with 
the cardinal, he found little difficulty in forming a party 
to encourage his resentment. Among the foremost were his 
literary friends Zanobi Buondelmonti, Jacopo da Diacceto 
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reason as an ambassador, in whom it would be disgrace- 
ful to utter anything false, and especially when I am sent 
from so sincere and holy a prince as mine, to a prince so 
sincere and holy as your Majesty. Foimerly I wrote as 
a youth, now I speak as an old man ; then full of disdain 
and anger at beitig exiled from my country; now free 
from every passion, and assured that your Majestj 
intended no injustice : then filled with false information, 
now informed by the infinite experience of what I have 
seen and heard in my commerce with the world." Charles 
had the good sense to be perfectly satisfied with this apo- 
logy, and laying his hand on the orator's shoulder, said, 
''that he much lamented the events at Florence, which 
had occasioned the exile of so excellent a person, but that 
there was the less to regret, since he had by that means 
obtained the patronage of the great and generous 
Frjin(!is ; every land, moreover, being the country of a 
virtuous man." To these gracious words the Emperor 
added some rich presents, and dismissed the ambassador 
delighted with his reception, and with the courtesy with 
which he hud been treated not only by the sovereign but by 
his nobles. On his return, he was rewarded by Francis 
with new grants, bestowed on him and his son. The ac- 
cession of Henry II. to the throne, made no change in his 
position, lie was treated by that monarch with the same 
regard as by the heroic Francis. The young king, after 
presenting him with a large gold ornament, desired him to 
complete the poem of " Girone il Cortese," begun some 
time before, and which he finished and published with a 
dedication to Henry in 1548. His death occurred at 
Amboiso on the 18th of April, 1556. 

The works of Alamanni are **Opere Toscane," con- 
sisting of elegies, divided into four books, of which the 
first three are amatory^ and the fourth devotional. 
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For six years he remained in France, without revisiting 
any part of Italy ; but from some lines in one of his son- 
nets, it appears that he had then the gratification of 
repassing the Alps, and beholding the scenes which had 
been rendered still dearer by his exile. " I thank God," 
says he, " that I turn my steps to see thee at least once 
more, after six years' absence, superb Italia ! " 

The years 1538 and 1539 were passed in Rome, as 
also the former part of 1540. In 1544 he was sent ambas- 
sador from Francis I. to the Emperor Charles V., then in 
Spain. This mission was a formidable undertaking. He 
had written, during the war between the two monarchs, 
some verses which expressed the bitterest dislike of the 
Emperor, and were well known to have reached his ears. 
Among the rest were these lines — 

L'Aquila grifagna 
Che per piu divorar due becchi porta. 

The savage eagle. 
Armed with two beaks the better to devour. 

On arriving at the Spanish court, he was admitted to a 
morning's audience, and in the presence of a large 
number of the greatest personages of the realm, delivered ' 
an oration in praise of the sovereign. Unfortunately, 
several of the sentences began consecutively with the 
word " aquila," and when the address was brought to a 
close, the Emperor quietly added, 

" L'Aquila grifagna 
Che per piu divorar due becchi porta." 

Alamanni never gave better proof of his wit, or of his 
self-possession as a courtier, than now. Instead of being 
struck dumb with confusion, he replied with a grave 
countenance, *• In those lines, most magnanimous prince, 
I spoke as a poet, whose privilege it is to invent ; now I 

s 
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unostccmod. 5, Epigrams, consisting of 122 Italian 
decasyllabics. 6. Oraziono. 7. Rimo, or miscellaneous 
])icccs, which are to bo found in several collections of 
fugitive poetry, edited at various times by different Italian 
scholars. 8. Lottoro, of which, it is to be regretted, 
very few only remain. And, lastly, some remarks on 
Homer, which were sufficiently esteemed to be pub- 
lished in the Cambridge edition of 1689. 



S6I 



BATTISTA GUARINI. 



Ths name of Battista Guarini holds a conspicuous place 
among those of the celebrated men whose genius shed so 
great a splendour over the Court of Ferrara. He was 
bom in the jear lo37, and was the son of Francesco 
Guarini and the Countess Orsolo Baldassare MacchiavellL 
His ancestor, Guarino Guarini, removed from Verona to 
Ferrara in the middle of the fourteenth centur j, and was 
appointed to the professorship of the Greek language 
and literature by Niccolo lU., Marquis of £ste.* He 
performed the duties of this office with great reputation, 
and was regarded by his contemporaries as one of the 
most accomplished scholars of the time. Little is known 
of the earlj life of Battista. He is said to have passed 
three years at the University of Padua^ but in 1567 he 
was appointed to a professorship in his native place. 

Ferrara at this period was as famous for the learning 
of its university, as for the lustre of its court. The wars 
of Alfonso I. had compelled that prince to contract his 
domestic expenses, and consent to dismiss many of the 
professors ; but Ercole IL restored the university to 
its former flourishing condition f, and philosophers and 

* BuxxCti, Sent Ferrare a. 

t TirabcMchL t vU. lib. L p. 119. 

S3 
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loarncd men from all parts of Europe, from England 
among the rest, frequented and lectured in its schools. 
TIius while war raged in other quarters of Italy, and nu- 
merous academies were suppressed or neglected, that of 
Ferrara formed the asylum of the exiled professors, and 
reaped the advantage of their united ahilities. 

Guarini was soon regarded as the most accomplished 
orator of the age, and his lectures on poetry and rhetoric 
became universally popular. 

Alfonso, admiring his abilities, sent him in 1567 on a 
mission to Venice. He was afterwards entrusted with 
embassies to Savoy, to Home, and to Poland. On his 
return from the latter country, he was made a Secretary 
of State, and then again despatched to Warsaw, to take 
advantage of any circumstances which might fayonr 
Alfonso's pretensions to the Polish Crown. His mission 
was unavailing, but he preserved the credit of his master 
uninjured, and Alfonso professed great admiration of the 
talents by which his pride had been thus kept from 
receiving any wound. But the poet had many enemies. 
During his journeys, the most active measures were 
taken to ruin his hopes of advancement, and he had not 
only to contend with the violent fatigues to which he 
was necessarily exposed, but with the harassing sus- 
picion that, labouring as he was for his prince, he would 
be finally suffered to die neglected. Allusion is probably 
made to tlicse circumstances in scene 1, act y. of the 
Pastor Fido, where Guarini is supposed to lament his 
lot under the character of Carino. 

Completely wearied with disappointment, and finding 
that, inst<;ad of improving his circumstances by living at 
court, he was ruining his own moderate fortune, he re- 
solved to retire from Ferrara, and endeavour to content 
himself in the bosom of his family. In 1582, accordingly. 
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he requested his dismissal of the dake, and proceeded 
to his estate in the Polesine of Rovigo, named La 6ua- 
rina^ after his great grandfather, to whom it was granted 
bj Duke Borso, in reward of his services as ambassador 
to France. But a trial was necessary to defend his 
right to possession. He had also to endure the burden 
of numerous debts; while a family of eight children, 
some of whom regarded him with little affection, con* 
tiibuted still further to ruin his hopes of repose. 

In a letter written from Venice, where he was prose- 
cuting his lawsuit, and addressed to Comelio Bentivoglio, 
who had married his wife's sister, he thus describes his 
melancholy condition : — ^ Thej who complain of me,** 
sajs he, '^ remember not mj complaints, or what I have so 
often said of my hard fortune, caused, as is well known, 
not by an indolent or vicious life, but by all the evils 
with which heaven and earth can overwhelm the miser- 
able father of a family, evils caused by a most laborious 
and fruitless servitude of fourteen long years, through 
which my affairs have fallen into confusion, and I have 
lost the means of paying my debts, and providing for the 
necessities of a large and badly-conducted family." 
After having mentioned that he scarcely could consider 
himself a poet, and that he had much more important 
occupations to pursue than writing verses, he continues ; 
'' to settle controversies, to sustain actions, to look out 
for money, to treat with creditors, to make bargains^ to 
form contracts, these are the objects which now fill my 
mind. My companions are imposing lawyers, lying 
proctors, perilous tribunals, importunate officials, per-« 
fidious brokers, covetous men, credulous persons, sus- 
picious spirits ; offers which come and go ; hopes to-day 
flourishing and to-morrow withered ; necessity always 
green ; accounts from home always troublesome ; demands 

S 4 
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always pressing, want of money, and stlU greater wont 
of friends and fidelity. Amid all these distresses and 
miseries, does your excellency think that I can inyite 
the Muses to me, or that if I did, they would inhabit a 
soul so agitated as mine ? The Muses are young, gay, 
happy, nor do they willingly remain where there is 
trouble ; and therefore, poetry is very like love, which 
is nothing more than a kind of thoughtless thought, 
( pensiero spensierato)y an idle business, or as it is said, 
a care without mind. Thus poetry, what is it but a 
sensible madness, and a distraction of the brain, which 
it renders so insensible, that it often happens, that thej 
who have brains forget they have any, and they who 
have none, think they have them in abundance. From 
which most grievous misfortune I will guard myself with 
all my strength." In the same strain he observes, that 
Augustus and Maecenas, and other patrons of poets, 
bestowed greater gifts on them than on men of science 
and learning, not because they held them in higher es- 
teem, but because, while the latter every day increased 
in sense, and in capability of providing for themselves, the 
former lost more and more of their brains by their con- 
stant attention to dreams and chimeras, and therefore 
became poor, and had need of support, and some reward 
for the loss of their senses, which they suffered by 
making poetry. "But to return to myself," he continues ; 
«' I am now in my forty-fourth year, am the father of 
eight children, two of which are able to judge of my 
negligence. I have marriageable daughters ; I have the 
burden of many debts ; I have no time for idleness ; I 
should be a madman did I not strive to bring into port 
what little I have saved from shipwreck."* 

♦ Lettere. 
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But notwithstanding the pleasure which Guarini 
took in ridiculing poets, and the afifectation of which 
he was guilty in pretending to have no ambition to be 
ranked among the bards of his country, he was now 
continually engaged in the careful composition or cor- 
rection of the Pastor Fido. After three years spent 
in retirement, Alfonso insisted on his return to Ferrara, 
and he was again employed in missions of importance* 
But he became embroiled in lawsuits with his eldest 
son ; and suspecting that the Duke acted against him, 
he secretly took his departure, and proceeded to the 
Court of Savoy. From Savoy, however, he was obliged 
to retreat after a brief stay, alarmed, it is supposed, by 
the machinations of Alfonso, who was known to have a 
particular dislike to any of his former ministers, when in 
the employ of other potentates. Padua was his next 
asylum, and there, in December 1590, he had the misfor- 
tune to lose his fond and beloved wife. A new set of 
feelings now took possession of his mind. Hitherto he 
had seen no other means of escaping from the persecutions 
of fortune, but by seeking shelter in Padua or La Gua- 
rina ; but now he might flee for protection to the Church ; 
and his wife was scarcely buried, when he resolved 
to hasten to Rome, and assume the ecclesiastical habit. 
Very admirably does a passage in one of his letters show 
the state of his mind, when breaking from the load of his 
grief, it caught, with the eagerness of childhood, at the 
first novelty that rose in his thoughts. "This is so 
sudden a change and transformation of my life,*' says he, 
'* that I am induced to believe it has not occurred, as 
indeed nothing can, without the intervention of God, 
who thus summons me to another vocation." But the 
idea of taking orders vanished with the return of his good 
spirits, and he would have accepted the offer of an 
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appninimont. in tho archdtical court at Innspruck, but for 
IiIm (piir of Alfonno. 

Whilo ihr unfortunato fathor wan thun wandering from 
pliHM^ to placo, Ilia Hon Ah^xandc^r wan rising rapidly in 
rnwk and influonoo at tho court of Fcrrara. Trusting to 
liiH favoural)lo HJtuation, and retaining no angor towards 
liiH parent, tlio young man vonturcd to besonch Alfonno 
to allow luH fatlior to mettle himsolf poacoably in tho 
8(Tvi(*o of Homo otiicr prince. l)ut tlio Duko haughtily 
d(*ni(Ml tho n*(pioHt, and afterwards said to tho Duohess 
of IJrbino that tho Hon iinitat.ed tho father, and carod 
little for his favour. AloHHandro, however, was not to be 
thuH hastily r(*])nlHed, and repeating his application, he 
8Ucc(M^(l(^d in obtaining both his own and his father's re- 
storation to the l)iil<e*M good opinion. The letters which 
(luarini wrote to AleHHandro while this affair was pending, 
bnMith(^ doubt and HUHpicion in every lino, and ho cautions 
hiH son againnt snaron and spies, with all the anxioty of 
a man who had livtul tho bent part of his days among 
enemicH, and who knew that whoever pursued the same 
kind of life niUHt (Mieonnter an equal number. 

(iinarini returned to Kerrara with doubtful satisfaction. 
Old Kourc(*s of family dispute wi^re again laid open, 
and AleHsandro had to n*gn*t that the ofTorts ho had 
madtY to obtain bin obj(H*.t were only pHMluctivo of bitter 
contentioiiM. The n^turn of our poet took place in li5M, 
and the Duke died in ]/)()7. J)etween those periods no 
<went oeeurred worth n^cording, but in May 1598, hit 
daughter Anna fell a victim to the jealousy of her husband. 
'J'Iu'h oeeurrence and the neglect which ho suff(Tcd at 
court induced him to proc(MMl to Florence, where ho was 
honourably n^iMved by the (■ rand-duke Ferdinand. Bnt 
unfortunately his youngent son (luarino, whom ho had 
sent to Pisa to comph^te his education, had formed an 
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attachment for a ladj of the place, who was joung 
and beautiful, but poor and a widow. To increase the 
eyil, their nuptials happened to be celebrated while Fer- 
dinand and Guarini were themselves in Pisa. No 
sooner was the latter made acquainted with the event, 
than, unable to control his anger, he charged the 
Duke with having encouraged his son to marry against 
his will, and immediately left his service. Nor did his 
anger cease with its first explosion. His son, it appears, 
was quickly reduced to a very necessitous condition, and 
when his brother used all his influence to obtain him 
assistance, the enraged father replied that he was not 
bound to support his son's wife ; and that as he had cho- 
sen to take her, he might make the best of her poverty. A 
resentment still more implacable appears in hie answer to 
the letter in which Alessandro informed him of the death 
of his brother Girolamo, who had also married badly, and 
gave an account of the measures taken to insure him a 
becoming burial. " You acted perfectly right," replied 
Guarini, "in that which respects the soul of the deceased, 
but I cannot praise you for what you have done for his 
remains. Such obsequies become the worthy only, and he 
was the enemy of his father, and disgraced his family. 
This is not right in the sight of Heaven. As he did not 
think that I, his father, merited obedience, I do not think 
that he ought to have honour from me. Justice would 
have changed her nature, did the base receive the respect 
due only to the good.** 

On leaving Florence, Guarini hastened to Urbino, 
which he left dissatisfied; and then revisiting Ferrara, 
was chosen by the citizens as their representative to the 
Roman Pontiff: The reception which he met with on 
this occasion, though flattering in some respects, was not 
without its annoyances in others. The fame of his 
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Pastor Fido, was now widely spread. It was, there- 
fore, with no little distress that ho heard the Cardinal 
l^entivo^lio declare, that, "his pestilent work' had done 
more mischief la the world than Luther, and all other 
impious heretics put together." However we may ques- 
tion tiie cardinars ecclesiastical denunciation, he had 
good sense and good morals on his side for the substance 
of his r(unark. Guarini was, unhappily, as reckless as 
Arioslo in the use of amatory language. 

Nothing is known respecting his life after his journey 
to Rome, which took place in 1605, except that he 
returned to Forraro, and again and again quarrelled with 
Alessandro, but was as often reconciled to him. lie even 
acccihMl in some degree to his intercessions in favour of 
his broil ler, who, it may bo as well to mention here, lost his 
wife not long after the death of his father, and repaired, 
it is said, the fault of his youth by marrying Julia Ari- 
OHto, a lady in every way worthy of being allied with the 
(luarini. It ap])ears that tlie poet was engaged to the 
last day of his life in lawsuits, mention being mode of 
anoiluT journey to Rome undertaken on this account, 
and of more than one for tlie same purpose to Venice, in 
whicli city ho died in the montli of Octol>er 1612. 

Tlie L'astor Fido, on which the present literary reputa- 
tion of (iiuarini solely rests, has enjoyed from its first 
app(Mirance an extraordinary degree of ap])lause« Its 
fable is more complicated than that of most pastoral 
dramas ; many of its scenes aifect the feelings more 
pow(>rfully than other compositions of the kind ; and the 
spirit and pathos of the dialogue are frequently varied 
by sparkling descriptions. But, notwithstanding those 
merits, it fails in that exquisite spirit of pure poetry 
which breathes in the Aminta, forcing upon us the feeling, 
that the author was a man who hud other thoughts aud 
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than he who was only a poet. Gaarini was onlj 
v^edlj censured for the licentioas tone of some of his 
8, and Apostolo Zeno is not sparing of reproofs.* 
e lifetime of the author, the Pastor Fido had many 
s, and to the objections of the principal one^ Doctor 
!acio, Guarini returned a formal answer. In one 
of this apology, he says of his drama^ ^^Is it not a 
su^le for great princes and for queens? Is it not 
sented in all the chief cities of Italy ? Though not 
sn more than twenty years, has it not been printed 
y-eight times in Venice alone ? Has it not been 
lated into five foreign languages ?" This statement 
larini has been confirmed by other writers^ who say, 
3efore his death it had been printed forty times^ and 
ranslated into the languages of India and Persia. 

* Galleria di Minerva. 
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TORQUATO TASSO. 



No name in the annals of literature excites deeper 
emotions, than those awakened by that of Torquato Tasso. 
Danto and Milton were men as stem in spirit as thej 
were great in genius, and their names are pronounced 
with awe and veneration; that of Ariosto creates the 
liveliest feelings of romance ; Byron's is associated with 
recollections which sadden the brightest vision of his 
genius. But not one of these names gives rise to such 
varied and mingled sympathies as that of Tasso. His 
noble intellect would have secured him a place amoug the 
guides and examples of mankind, but for the excess of 
his gentleness ; or his whole life would have been like a 
dream of romance, but that it was too uniformly and 
darkly shadowed by affliction. 

This celebrated man was born at Sorrento* on the 
11th of March, 1544, shortly after his father had taken 
his departure with the Prince of Salerno to join the 
army of the Emperor. The childhood of Torquato 
afforded remarkable indications of mental activity. It is 
said that he could speak distinctly when only six 

* The Abate Serassi has carefully ennroeratod the places which 
can lay any claim to the honour of Tasso's birth or education. Vita» 
lloma, 1785, lib. L p. 21. 
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hs old, and that there w^s nothing infantine in his 
ance but the exceeding fineness and delicacy of its 
.* Still more strange, he manifested so few of the 
arj tempers of childhood that he resisted the 
ion shows of tenderness on the part of his nurses, 
vas scarcely ever seen to laugh or weep, 
three years of age, he was placed under the care 
grave and excellent man, the learned Giovanni 
geluzzo. With him he acquired the elements of 
mar ; but when his father's banishment obliged the 
ppy Portia to take up her residence in Naples, he 
sent to a school, lately established by the Jesuits f* 
e street del Gigante. Here his passion for learn- 
ras increased by fresh stimulants, and he was never 
y but when listening to the lessons of his skilful 
jctors. So anxiously did he look for the hour of 
>1, that he arose in the winter long before the day 
led, aud obliged his mother to send him with a 
,nt and lighted torch to watch the first opening 
e school-house door. His progress was answer- 
to his industry ; and with this intellectual growth 
combined many signs of devout, religious feeling. 
:e, he tells us, the fathers of the seminary admitted 
to communion when he was only nine years old. 
id not," he says, " then understand that in the host 
:he real body of Christ, but the solemn rite inspired 
ith a new feeling of awful pleasure." 
rtia's distress at the prolonged separation from Ber- 
), became every day more intolerable. " I will go 



[anso; Vita di Torqnato Tasso, cap. iv. 
he Jesuits were not established in Naplefi till 1552. Tasso 
lerefore not, as Manso says, four years of age, but turned of 
when he entered their school. — Tisaboschi, Storia del. Lett. 
. vii. lib. iii. p. 1250. 
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and livo with my liusbfind/' she once exclaimed in an- 
ftgony of griof, ** though it bo in hell." But she had 
no ni(^ans of escai)('. from the thraldom of her relatives, 
rxccpt by the sacrifice of her own and her children's 
fortune. Her sorrows wore at length hidden in the cell 
of a convent, and Torquato was sent to his father at 
Kome. This early separation from his mother was his 
first great Horrow, nnd made an impression on his mind, 
never to be obliterated. 

Mc dill flcn (Iclla madre cmpia fortuna 

Pargolctto divclHc: ah I di quo' bad, 

Ch* i'lla hngno di lnf;riiiio dolcnti, 

('on RONpir mi rimeiiibra, o dcgli ardenti 

I'n^^hi, cho ku n' portar 1' aure fugaci, 

Ch' io {;iiin{]:('r non dovca piii volto a volte: 

»a (pic'llc iiraccia accolto, 

Con nodi cost Htretti, o si tcnaci. 

LaHsoI c Bcguii con mal sicurc piante, 

(^iial Ascanio, o Camilla, il padro crranto.* 

Mc from my motbcr*s bronst, remembrance sorol 
A weeping child roIcntleuR fortune tore. 
All I Ntill 1 fcM'l Ikt ki88e8 bathed in tears; 
Ilcr pniycrn Rtill wbinpcr tliroufi^h the waste of years: 
() could 1 once a^ain her face behold, 
Alight luit her nrniH once more her child enfold! 
FiiIho all siK'h bo])eM of solace to my pain : 
I trace her form tl:rough guthcring shades in vain, 

Bernardo was imspcakably delighted with the com- 
panionHhi]) of his son. A cousin arrived to join him in 
his studies ; and the party lived hap])ily together in the 
i^ilazzo di Monte Giordano, till the death of Portia in- 
volv(3d father and son in new sorrows. By the contri- 

* Crinzoue xxxiv. 

() <lcl grand' >\ppcnnino, 

Figlio picciolo ni, ma glorioso, 

E di iionie piu chiaro a^sai cho d* ondol &c 

It was addressed to the Court of Urbino in the year 1678, at the time 

uf his second flight from Fcrrara. 
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Tance of her uncles, Bernardo's only daughter, Cornelia, 
was engaged to be married to a gentleman of whom he 
had no knowledge. Deeply distressed, as well as irri- 
tated by this proceeding, Bernardo employed his son's 
youthful eloquence in an appeal to Vittoria Colonna. It 
was thought that her influence at Naples might hinder 
the further machinations of their supposed enemies. 
" The sorrow," said the writer of this letter, " occasioned 
by the loss of fortune, is hard to bear ; but the grief felt 
for that of blood is still less endurable. My poor father 
has but us two children. Fate has deprived him of his 
wealth, and of a wife whom he loved as his own soul. 
Do not, illustrious lady, permit his enemies to rob him of 
his daughter also." 

An expected invasion of Rome by the Spanish forces 
obliged Bernardo, in the autumn of 1556, to send Tor- 
quato and his cousin to their relations in Bergamo. 
After a visit of seven months, Torquato rejoined his 
father, then at Pesaro, and there his accomplishments 
and courteous manners recommended him as a companion 
to the young prince Francesco. With him he pursued 
his studies under the learned mathematician Federigo 
Comandino, and made those advances in science traceable 
in many of his writings. 

At Venice he read, in company with his father, the 
best authors of his own country. " When men," says Ber- 
nardo, "resign themselves too much to the study of ancient 
and foreign languages, they become like citizens abroad, 
and strangers at home." The same practical wisdom led 
Bernardo to wish that his son might employ his talents 
in some honourable profession. With this desire, he sent 
liim to Padua, not hopeless of his eventually becoming a 
lawyer. The scheme utterly failed, as in the case of 
Ariosto. At Fadua^ Torquato composed his poem of 

T 
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'* KltiltMii." 1 1. WIM pIllilinlMMl. |jriiitl(Ml ^I'Pftt )tt*lttlif«, Ittld 
li(^ Wfirt iWi'l' HriiM" "niily It jiiM't." 

1 1, in iifii, iinwPViM', In Iim riii|i)iii«iiMl fliiii iMirAiirtn TliitiMt 
rriiRi'il fniiii fiUulyiuy^ lint law pl'fifrnnlnimll^, illltf. hit tin|j- 

li'diMl tlifii. nr niiy oIIhm' lirntirli of li*iinilii|/, lin n uu*nun 
ni' liiif-lliM'iiiiLl ritlfitrp. LilnnitiitT, 111 (lin Hf/ii wliMii lin 
livi'il, wiin ri'i/iu'il('(| with prDrniitHl nwi^l'iificn liy iUurm 
wild wi'fiii\ ii't wnll iLFi hy ihttrn* who ri^nd, AitUtririt wnfn 
lifiiiniiri'il ivi n rlittsn f if iimmi worihy n\* hi^iii^ Ihn t'l Mil putt Inn M 
of ptiiiiMTi, mill iin i^hfTrinhi^ ii piiwi«r hlf/hnr riii(| tirtlihT 
lliiui itiiit. liy whii'li priiirnn niln, HiiL tlmy wmi IhU 
i«nif rill hy ihn viiliin wliirh fliny thniitrtplvi^H fit^l oil ihii|r 
iMLlhtifr ; mill Ihiin flin wilfrrit, wlinnn imtiintt hfiVl* t*nUW 
iliiwii io iin with l-'\nvy, wrrn iihmi of ih«i«p fitid I'lU'Mn^i 
nlihly. piinniiif/ UMMr mit'ly y(«ni'Pt III Ihn ru'tpilMirlmt of 
rvf'iy liiiiii fif Itiuiwh'ilfjrn, miil iJinir timtttrn lifn lit iU 
iipplinilidti. 

Ai'li-r F<pfri(liiipr nniiin (nw iiKiiiilm with It yriuhfj iidliht- 
iMiLii, Aiiiiiliiiln ill ( jipiiit, 'riirtpifi.l.o wiift oHi't'fMl n nfiiilMiil.- 
nliip III iliM llnivri-p.ity iiC Ihihifriiit. Tliltt VPllN'lttilM ni«nt 
III' Irniiiiiic/ hiul hnrii hUnly rn -i*iitnh||Nlii«(| llticlrr 1.|hi 
ii|<lif-iiiiiri piiiniiiitf/n fiC l*opii rhld IV. litul t'liM' Dnilftll 
( !''p.i. ni:;liiip of Niirtii. TitnHo'H ninitipiit litliMiU wiM'o nil 
firiiiitiHMil. ill Ihn lunvly-rfinnnil rhtftriPM, ntid. ffir n liiiipp tm 
hiLil I'vi't'y I'niLRiiii |.it rnjoh'ti in ilin pi'lvllnfrnrt ntnl hnnourrt 
lihnnilly nmrni'i'iMl iipfiti hhii. Hiif. hU HhnlipN ni 
lidlfii/niL wnrn hronprhf. Ui n runhlnii finil nnnftppftiMl rloHo, 
'I III' iiiiivrrnlly hiul htlnly nnirnriul hnlh In lU (llfriiify nthl 
t'c|ii):<i< rrmii 11 nni'lnn of hillnr pii.nipiliiiii|i% lnv<«lhM| nllkn 
fi^fiiiiini. pruri'nnni'H miil rii'hnln.r'ii, ninl ihn prliirlptU liihnhU 
liiiiln III' Ilin fily. \\. liiLppniinfl niin fllty, ihlil. 'rritf|||nlo, 
wliiln roiivctr:liif/ with potiin nminhni'M nf ihn tinlvc^rnhy, 
inpriiiiMl It hiiiipiiiiii, ntily Jimi iliMiMivfirnil.* Itminiiiljf 

* HiirMMlJlii. 1. |i. tU. 
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it Struck one of the hearers that he was the author of the 
whole series. The suspicion found utterance in wrath- 
ful murmurs. It spread like wild-fire through the town. 
An appeal was made to the magistrates, and an officer 
hastened to Torquato's chambers to seize his papers. 
Indignant at such treatment, he instantly confronted his 
accusers before the proper authorities of the city. No 
donbt remained of his innocence, and he was dismissed 
with all proper respect. But Bologna was no longer to 
him the place it had been, and bidding adieu to the uni. 
versitj which had promised him so much happiness and 
success, he took up his temporary abode with some 
relations at Castelvetro. Thence he proceeded to Kan- 
gona, and soon after to Padua, where he was elected a 
member of the newly-established '^Accademia degli 
Eterei."* 

Some idea of an epic poem on the subject of Jerusalem 
and Godfrey of Bouillon, had early occupied his thoughts. 
It now assumed a more distinct form, and to prepare 
himself for the design, he composed his " Discourses on 
Poetry," carefully examining the theories of critics, and 
the means best calculated to accomplish the proper objects 
of the art. Shortly after the successful publication of these 
discourses, he visited his father at Mantua. Bernardo 
received him with the liveliest expressions of paternal 
love. " lie told me," says Torquato, ^ that, with all his 
anxiety about his own literary fame, he almost forgot 
that, and everything else, in his joy at my increasing 
reputation." 

♦ Tiraboschi, t. vil lib. I p. 180. The list of the academies es- 
tablished in Italy occnpies four closely-printed pages, of double 
columns, in the Index to the Storia delta Lett. Ital. 

Tasso, according to academical fashion, assumed a new name on 
his introduction to the society. ** H Pentito " was his chosen appel- 
lation. Why so, it seems difficult to explain. 

T 2 
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It was not long after this, that Tasso received the 
invitation to Fcrrara which so sadly determined the 
future character of his dajs. He had returned to Padua. 
There he was happj and respected, and his friend Sperono 
Spcroni earnestly advised him not to accept an offer 
which would make him dependent upon the caprices of a 
court. But he and his father were poor, and there 
seemed no hope of preserving independence by genius 
without patronage. 

Tasso reached Fcrrara in the midst of preparations 
made for the arrivtd of Barbara, Archduchess of Austria, 
on the eve of marriage with the duke Alfonso. The court 
of Fcrrara was, at this period, the most splendid in 
Italy ; and the flower of European chivalry had assembled 
to grace the approaching nuptials. A young poet could 
not have entered the city at a happier time for the ex- 
citement of either imagination, or hope. The gayest 
pomps of a romantic age, tournaments, and processionSy 
spectacles, and sumptuous banquets, furnished a per- 
petual succession of amusement. But in the midst of 
the rejoicings, news arrived of the death of the Pope, and 
Fcrrara became silent as the grave. Tasso may have felt 
the change as some strange prognostic of his own future. 
But the event had an immediate effect upon his position. 
The cardinal d*Este, his recognised patron, took him in 
his train to Eome ; and it was not till his return that ho 
began to attract the notice of the princess Lucretia^ and 
her sister Leonora. 

Tlie ages of these ladies have been particularly noted 
by Tasso's early biographers. That of Lucretia was 
thirty -one, and that of Leonora thirty ; but their native 
eleganco, their accomplishments and amiable dispositions, 
had still left the gracefulness of youth undiminiBhed. 
Their mother, Benata, was a daughter of Louis XIL 
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Eng of France. Her virtues and more than ordinary 
mental endowments were the theme of universal praise. 
£at she had one fault, a fault unpardonable in Ferrara. 
Calvin, in the course of his travels, had frequently 
preached in the neighbourhood ; the duchess had heard 
him, felt the force of his arguments and solemn eloquence, 
and embraced his doctrines.* Her husband would listen 
to no apology for heresy. Driven hastily from his pres- 
ence, Renata was banished with her two little daughters 
into France. There, confined to an obscure fortress, she 
divided her time between the patient study of Scripture 
and the careful education of her children. 

Thus brought up under the care of their admirable 
mother, Leonora and her sister were early imbued with 
the love of literature, and when, on her death, they 
returned to court, they soon became recognised as its 
best support. Tasso gratefully acknowledged their first 
smiles of approbation, and thus speaks of his feelings on 
his introduction to Leonora:-^ 

E certo il priroo di, che '1 bel sereno 
Delia tua fronte agli occhi miei 8*offcrsc, 
£ vidi armato spazianri amore, 
Se non che riverenza allor converse, 
E meraviglia in fredda selce il seno, 
Ivi peria con doppia morte il core.f 

When first I saw thy face, divinely fair, 
And powerful love, all armed, lie ambushed there, 
A doable death mj trembling heart had known, 
Had fear and awe not tamed it first to stone. 

Strange and undefined hopes, with all the promptings 
of ambition, now began to take possession of his thoughts. 
They urged him to the accomplishment of great designs, 
but, at the same time, were subtle antagonists to all the 

* Paul Heniy, L^en Caivins, B. L c. TiL f Can. xviiL. 
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licfillliirr <'X<M*r.iH(*H of liiH iiohin ]M)W(irH. IIu rcMiitnod tlio 
ro[ii|Mmilion dI* Iiih ^rciit poem, loft untoU(^Ii(Hl for mora 
llimi II your. Six ciliiI-oh wi;ro wriiii^ii in Uio cniirHo of A 
fow iimtiMiM, iitifl Lconorii luid lior HiHtcr rtuMMVOtl tlio 
liniiin^r of Hi;vrml minor jiirccM written (^M|}i;ci fitly in 
thrir honour. 

Tlio iihsi!riro ofliiH patron at Kotno, during thonprlng 
of {•O^ifl, fnaMcd liini to vinit liiH fritmdM in I'ailuai 
From tliat city iio wrotn to Krcfdo TaMHo, informing him 
liow iin Hprnt iiis tinin thrr(% and of (lin publication of his 
^o||||('iH, ran/.oiii and nnidri^aJM, in tlin collurtion of tho 
AmuU'uiU'i lOhnti. IIIh return to Frrrara waH wulcomoil 
Aviili nuiny dciufUiHtrationH of regard. Ono DNpccial mark 
of iiohour proved tlm lii/^li eHtimutiun in wliicli lio WM 
lie]fj liy the (hil^e and tho rardinal. Tho pcfrdons nlx)Ut 
rourt were divided into three chiMHOft. Of theHe, tho llrMt 
dined in (he ronnnon hall ; tho Heeond, in privatu npart- 
nienlM ; and the third only in the company of the prinucH. 
Tf) thJM privileged ehiHH TaHMo -waH now admitti'd, and 
hJM iieniuH heeanie v.yt'vy day tho tlicnio of louder prniMfi 
and f'renier envy. Front ono imme.diato pcTil ho wiM 
Maved ]}y (he aid of Ihh own ]irudencC| and tho gmjil 
('(MMiMelM of the prineeHH Leonora. Among the ladioK of 
the etnirt, Lueretia Ilendidio waK (X'lehrat4^d for tho 
heiLuty of her jiernon, and (he oxqniNito HWeetnenH of her 
hinJMng. TaHHo yitdileil to the power of tlu! twofohl 
ffi^rination. Hut (iiamhattiHta IMgna, who wroto tho 
life of ArioHtf», and wan the dnko*M favourite Heeretary, 
witM iMmi in love with the Hweet-voiccMl Lue.retia. Tho 
prinrfM;! Haw at oneo the danger Ut which Imr \HHsi 
wonhl he exponed if Hpohen of an .I/igna*H rival. Hho 
warned him in time, and iUv.tif with adniirahlo humouri 
hIiowimI him how to convert liin pralHOH of Lucrotia into 
fi vehicle for com plinn.m ting Tigna hhutfulft Thin notable 
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design was accomplished by means of an ingenious com- 
mentary on the secretary's canzoni. Pigna complacently 
applied to himself all that was, in reality, intended for 
Lucretia. But neither of these pretenders to her hand 
succeeded in his vows. She became the wife of one of 
the Macchiavelli, and Tasso, in honour of her marriage, 
undertook to maintain a thesis, consisting of fifty axioms, 
** Conclusioni Amoroso," on the subject of love. His 
most skilful opponent was the lady Orsina Bortolaia 
Cavalctta, celebrated for her acquaintance with Platonic 
philosophy. According to the fashion of the age, the 
disputation formed part of the'amusements of the court, 
and great was the delight of the splendid audience, 
especially of the princesses and their ladies, when Tasso, 
having proclaimed his twenty-fifth proposition, ''that 
man loves more intensely and constantly than woman,'' 
was almost driven from the field by Orsina's torrent of 
arguments and eloquence. 

From these courtly occupations he was suddenly 
called to attend his venerable father, then in his last 
sickness. He reached Ostiglia in time to comfort him by 
his presence and receive his blessing. But this event so 
affected him, that it was long before ho recovered from 
the sickness which seized him on his return to Ferrara. 
Preparations for a journey to France, in company with 
his patron, contributed to rouse him from his melancholy ; 
but young as he still was, ho now began to contemplate 
death as not improbably near at hand. Both his appre- 
hensions and his poverty are intimated in the will which 
he drew up on the eve of his departure. " Since life," 
says this document, "i» frail and uncertain, it may please 
God to call me while I am on this journey to France. 
Should that event happen, I pray Signer Ercole to take 
charge of my property, and collect my sonnets and madri- 

T 4 
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gals for publication." Among othor writings to be thnis 
preserved, were his four books on heroic poetry ; the last 
six stanzas of " Godfrey," and of the first two such 
stanzas as seemed least faulty. His general instructioDB 
were, that his friends might burn whatever of his writings 
they thought unworthy of preservation, but that they most 
neither add to nor alter any. " As for my robes,** ho 
says, " they are in pledge to Abram for twenty-five 
lire. I have also seven pieces of tapestry in pledge to 
Signer Ascanio. Let these, and some others in the house, 
bo sold, and the money applied to pay the expense of 
placing the subjoined inscription on my father's monu- 
ment. Should there not be sufficient for these objects, 
the most excellent Madame Leonora will, I doubt not, as* 
si:st Signor Ercolo on my behalf."* 

Tasso was received at the Court of France with the 
respect due to his increasing reputation. Charles IX. 
delighted in the society of literaiy men, and Tasso*s con- 
versation charmed him by its fascinating interchange of 
poetry and philosophy.f It is said that the monarch 
would have enriched him with valuable presents, but that 
they were modestly refused. Another report states, that 
Tasso, while in Paris, was so reduced, that he had to ask 
charity of a lady, an old acquaintance of his family. 
Serassi treats this tale with contempt, and asks, whether 
it be probable that any attendant on the splendid cardinal 
d'Este was likely to encounter such perplexities ? The 
good abate seems to have forgotten, that Tasso had been 

* The date on tho original document is 1573, but, according to 
Manso, Tasso*8 journey took place in 1572; Serassi supposes the 
date to have been added bj some stranger. The joumej occurred 
in 1570. Mr. Ilobhouse, who read tho will, says that the last figure 
is illcj^iblc. 

f The king is also said to have been charmed with the honour 
given to the valour of the French in the forthcoming ** Goffredo." 
— I^LvNSo, Vita, c. viii. 
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oWged to pawn his velvet cloak for twenty-five lire. 
Paris was not less fitted tban Ferrara to make him feel 
tiie want of money ; and though the pride of a poet's soul 
might teach him to reject the gold ofiered by a king, it 
might not prevent him from telling his necessities to a 
fHendly woman. There is one incident on record, illustra- 
tive of the manner in which he employed his influence with 
Charles, which ought not to be forgotten. An unfortunate 
author had committed some treasonable ofience, and was 
condemned to die. Numerous advocates appeared in his 
behalf. The king was inexorable. Still the friends of 
the unhappy man presented their petitions. At last, in a 
fit of passion, Charles swore that he would do just the 
contrary to what was asked him in this wretched afiiiir. 
Tasso now entered his apartment, and approaching with 
a sad and solemn air, thus addressed him : '' I come, 
sire, to plead the cause of justice. The culprit, now 
lying under sentence of death, has been guilty of making 
human frailty seem more powerful than the teachings of 
either prudence or philosophy. For such an enormity, I 
beg you to order immediately, not his liberation, but his 
execution." The king had not forgotten his hasty oath. 
Smiling and embracing Tasso, he instantly signed the 
prisoner's free pardon. 

But Tasso's life was that of a courtier, and subject to 
all the vicissitudes created by human caprice. He had 
rivals and enemies in the court of his patron, and in 1571, 
he begged his dismissal, and repaired to Rome. A lodg- 
ing was given him, by the kindness of cardinal Ippolito, 
in the Palazzo a Monte Giordano, in which he had spent 
with his father the happiest season of his youth. A 
letter to the duke, asking for a place in his court, was 
answered by a cordial assent to his wishes, and he 
returned to Ferrara without delay. The professorship 
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1)1* ^tMtinrlry, to winrli \w wivh hooii lifttM* ivppfiint'O 
iiUnnliMl liiin n Hiniill inroino iiidoprnttiMil. of Iiin pimitn 
iiH It HiM'vmit of (lio iliikt«. Mu\ Mip ririMuni«lKnrc«i« 
which ht« 1*1)1111(1 hhiiNi^ir now phionl (Miroiim/itiMl hhti 
roiitoniphitn i.\n) twnr fMMM)iiipliHhmt*iit of hift liU^rni 

'l\\v (tiMMiHithMuniti hiul hiMMi iih'Piuty hocmi ntiil iiftiniiT 
in itM roii^h Hhnpt«, hy www ofoinintMit iiu«it* nntl kiiowIiMlfj 
To llniHh thin fcrriit poem wiih the innNt. nnriourt ohjrot 
hiM \\\\\ lint thoro wimmi ititrrviilH in whirli ho rou 
(«iuph)y tlio rxiihonvncn ol* IiIh fiMiry on otiirr Hui)jool 
IIiMirn hin luMiitliriil piiHtoml driiiniv, ilin " Ainiiil-it,*' w 
proihnMMl in (ho Hprin^ of l/i?!). fuid ptM'f'oruUMl ht^fu 
AliniiMo iviitt hlHcoiiri, to tht^ ^iviit inrroiiHooi' itr* mithoi 
r(>puiaiii)ii. Tho prinorHM Liicrrtiu, nuirriiMt Honio tin 
ht^turo to th(« Diikt^ of Ih'hino. invitiMl him to IVmit 
timi. h\w iuhI h<M* huHhmid iiii^lit. ngoy hiH own nritiit 
ihin t^xqiiiMJio roinposilion. On hin ih*pnrtun', nht^ ])r 
mmiIimI liiin wiih tho nui^iiiilcont rui)y ring, whirli pntvi 
HO nMi«i*ul II I'oHonrn* to him in iiiYor yoiirH of hoitow ni 
(losiiintion. 

Nolhini^ it wum liopoil, would now intorforn with tl 
I'oinpli'lion of tlio (icMMiMiiloniiiK*. For ii timo ho yiohl 
to (ho toin|)tiitioii of writing ii tnigody on tho lUicto 
(tHM^k niodol. Krom thin ho wiih div(*rtoil hy tho ])ro^ 
iii^: lulvioo of AKoiiMo. who lookod with tval inton^Ht 1 
( Uo Hpp(MinuMM« oi* tho gi'piit potMii. Anothor intorrupth; 
not HO iwinily ovoroonu^ iminodiutoly Hii(*(HHMt(«(1. Il(« w 
Hoi/.od with II. Hovoro nioknoHH, ii qnivrtmi Hgno, lunl li 
lui' MovomI inoiithH ittitM'ly proHtmto ivinl htdph*HM. T 
(lir.nnlpr nhiitod iit tiu* iipproii-oh of Mpring; iind wo mi 
oiiHily iiiiiij'.iiK^ with wlmt plonnuro I^i^hho hhw t-hiM («ua«) 
diiwn npon liiiii. A h)ng wiiitoi* piVHdod on n hod 
liuigniHiiing ; (ho dintrc^MH iitlonding thu intorruptiuu 
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all his favourite occupations ; attacks of acuto pain, and 
the gloom which sickness and long confinement rarely 
fail to produce, — all these were now to be changed for 
renewed vigour of mind and body ; for bright suns, 
cheerful society, and the enjo3rment of liberty and 
exercise. Few subjects would make a plcasanter picture 
than Tasso seated nt his table, by the open window of 
his chrihiber, on one of the early mornings of the new 
spring. The blessed light of heaven and the fresh air 
give a transient glow to his pale countenance ; and his 
features, animated with the returning inspiration of 
noble hopes, seem to answer by their expression the 
happiest promises of nature. 

In the month of April he wrote to his friend, the car- 
dinal Girolamo Albano, to tell him of his recovery, and of 
the hoped-for conclusion of "Goffredo." He speaks also 
of the assistance about to be afforded him by certain judi- 
cious friends, who had undertaken to make a critical 
examination of his work, and grant him the advantage 
of their united counsels. But the criticisms and revisions 
of the judicious friends to whom he thus alludes, proved 
to him a source of perpetual vexation. One objected to 
the invocation, remarking that there is no muse in heaven. 
Another complained of the want of unity in the poem. 
A third folt conscientious scruples as to the stories of 
love and magic interwoven with the narrative. A fourth 
protested against the florid character of the style. Tasso's 
replies to his critics are often very ingenious and forci- 
ble ; and we know not which to regard with greater 
wonder, the subtleties of his metaphysical reviewers, or 
the keen scholarship with which he answers tliem in his 
**Lettere roetiche.*' Whoever would rightly understand 
the scope of the Gcrusalemme, or the methods which 
Tasso employed to render it what it is, should peruse this 
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valiiiiMo portion of Ium prose* workrt, aliko inioroating to 
tlio •::(Mu«ruI hmkUt and tlu^ more cnrioiis Htudoiit. 

hut. ill tiio midst of tlu«s(^ lit.(«rary aiixiotioA, ho had to 
ondiiro others oi* a inort^ paintul (duirarttn*. Ho was an 
ohjcrt. oi* luitnnl to si^vcnd o(* tht« dt^pcndoiUs on AlPoiiao*d 
bounty. Tiiny rc^ardod him as thrir rival, and hirt own 
piTuIiar srnsitiviuioss tended to provoko tho inaulUi hy 
which tlicy (Miuid most Hai\'ly wound liim. llnaotthid ami 
wrftrhcd, h(^ math^ ajounu^y to Konto, and on hid return 
stayed somo tinut at Floronco and Sionna. In all thoHO 
placi's ho was ;j;re(«ted with overy (*xpresHion of roMjMSct, 
and« luid lu^ pleased, mi><lit havt^ found in tho (irnud 
l)uk(* of Tuseany a n(*w and lilieral patron. Ihit A 
nieliinelioly iascination drew him baok to Mantua. Gra- 
titude to Alfonso was tho profossod roasou of his thus 
continuin<^ in a piaet^ whero ho felt not only unhappy 
hut unsiii\^ Admiration for L(«onorl^ or an indoflnahloi 
dreamy love, too va<<;un to seem pnvsumptuouA, but too 
real not to (Mislave, was iar moro probably tho actual 
eaus(t of his bondage to Kerrara. Ho somotimoa miulo a 
desp(>rate stru^^le to i«sca|)(» this thraldom. Thus ho 
appeal(ul to tho duke to bestow n])on him tho olllco of 
historio<:^raphor, vaeant by tho tleath of Pigna. IIo prc- 
fernMJ tliis retpu^st with tho eertainty of boing rofuKudi 
and of tluMiee havin<{ an apparent ihmihou for ttoeking 
anotJK^r patron. To his eontusion, tho duko iuHtautly 
^rante(l liim the ap|)ointnu*nt for which ho askiHl ; and ho 
feltliimself moro than ever suitjoct to a »iw\\ fatal to hin 
fre(Mlom and repose. 

Tiie distressing n])i)rehensionH which had bogun to 
hatuit liim, day and niglit, eould not Iks dissipated om tho 
men^ worliings of faney. His enemies Hoemed too ovi- 
dently engaged in plots to ruin him. ] lo found hin oabiuot 
l)rok(«n open, and his must private papcrti carried away. 
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that means might be discovered of injuring his credit 
with Alfonso, The leader in this plot was Maddolb. 
Tasso meeting him in the court of the palace, openly 
rebuked him for his treachery. He replied with taunts 
and insulting threats. Tasso dealt him a blow in tho 
face, and pursued his walk. Maddolb, soon after this 
occurrence, was defeated in an attempt to assassinate 
him, and fled, with his guilty associates, into Tuscany. 
It is suspected by some writers that the beginning of 
Tasso's more serious melancholy may be traced to this 
period. Manso supposes that ho was confined to his 
chamber for some days, by the express order of Alfonso. 
Tasso himself speaks of a temporary retirement, but 
makes no allusion to it as a matter of constraint. He 
visited Modena, towards the end of the year 1576, trust- 
ing that change of scene might obliterate all trace of 
these painful circumstances ; but in a letter to a friend 
he says, " The persecutions which I suffer are of such a 
nature, that I experience them at Modena, or wherever I 
may be, as much as at Ferrara." 

It was shortly after his return from this visit that the 
state of his mind began to create general observation. 
The servants who attended him were distressed by his 
suspicions of their honesty ; and his friends found it in 
vain to reason with him on the subject of his fears. A 
new set of apprehensions invaded him at this period. It 
occurred to him that he might have indulged, while an 
eager student of philosophy, in some heretical opinion. 
If Bo, ho was subject to the Inquisition. Horrible dreams 
of secret trials and agonising tortures now took posses. 
sion of his mind. • His terror became intolerable, and ho 
resolved to escape it by daring the worst at once. With 
this determination, he immediately hastened to Bologna. 
There he presented himself to the fathers of the Inquisi- 
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tion, told them hia fuars, profcsflcd liimsolf ready to abide 
by IIkmi' jud^iiKiiit, and awaited their dccieion* They 
])iti('d him, Bou^^lit to appcnHu hiH omotion, aad finally 
diHinisHod him with a comiurting assunincG of hiH safety. 
II iH r(^ligioud fears were qiiictud for a time by tho 
counscilrt of thcHU inorcifiil iii([uisitors, but they re- 
turned witli increased force. Trembling under their 
t(TrorH, ho roHolved to watcli his thoughts, and observe 
a profound nil once. Thirt effort brought on a now fit of 
at^ony. His mind was filled with tho notion that if he 
oscHped tho Inquisition, some servant or courtier would 
iHi (employed to murder hhn. Alfonso and his sisters did 
all ill their power to euro him of these gloomy imagina- 
tions, and had him frequently with them ; but one evening, 
the If>th of June, 1.077, when in tho apartment of the 
Duch(^s.s of IJrhlno, ho suddenly seized a knife, and 
ainufd a stroke at tho back of one of tho attendants 
ih'iitii was the alarm creat(;d by this occurrence. An 
arni.st followed. Insanity, not crime, was the charitable 
interpretation of Tasso's conduct, and ho suiTered no 
furtiuT piinishnieiit than that of being sent, under guard, 
to a n^tired aj)artment of tho palace. The unfortunate 
poet was no soontT left alone than the sense of his situa- 
tioii overwhelmed him with despair. His first resolution, 
on Komi.'what nfcovering Uie power of reflection, waste 
write to the duke, be<^ging him to take pity on his dis- 
tress. Tho l(itt(ir wiw conveyed to the prince by Guide 
Coccopaiii, and Alfonso coiis(*ntcd to his being lil>crated, 
or at least restored to his own apartment, wlioro he 
directed him to be attended by the most skilful ])hy8iciani^ 
and by his own servants. Finding him growing better 
(ivi'ry day, he a<^ain took him to Belriguardo, the re* 
tirenient and tranquil enjoyments of which would, he 
hoped, complete his cure. Tasso says, when speaking 
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of this period, ''In the beginning of my persecutioiu^ 
the duke exercised towards me the affection not of a 
patron, but of a father and a brother — an affection 
which seldom finds a place in the minds of the great."* 

But no care or attention could calm his mind for anj 
length of time. Before leaving Ferrara, Alfonso had 
persuaded him to set his conscience at rest in respect to 
religious fears, by again presenting himself before an 
officer of the Inquisition. This was done, and he again 
received the same assurances, that he was a faithful child 
of the Church, together with a full absolution from all 
the errors of which he might at any time have been 
guilty. The prince took equal pains to remove the 
doubts which he entertained respecting his estimation at 
court. But all proved vain. He could neither feel that 
his sins were absolved, nor believe that the duke really 
valued him. Alfonso therefore consented to his leaving 
Belriguardo, and taking refuge, for a time, in a Franciscan 
convent at Ferrara. There he spent several days in 
meditation and religious conversation. His thoughts 
still brooded in painful doubt on his early speculations. 
He even felt angry at the indulgence of the inquisitors 
at Bologna and Ferrara. They had not, he feared, dealt 
honestly with him ; and he addressed a letter to the chief 
inquisitor at Rome, begging for a safer absolution. He 
wrote at the same time to the duke, still insisting on the 
cruel machinations of his persecutors. Alfonso, how- 
ever, was now weary of his complaints, and forbade his 
writing either to him or the duchess, his sister, anymore. 
This completed the misery of the unfortunate Tasso : — 
he felt more than ever assured that his destruction was 
fast approaching, and seizing the opportunity of being 

* DIscorso sopra vaij accidenti della sua vita. 
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left alono and unwatchcd, ho fled precipitately from the 
city. 

Trembling every step ho set, from fear of pursuerSi 
he took his way through the most solitary roads, avoid- 
ing the towns and villages which lay on his route. Some* 
times he lost himself, and having no money to obtain a 
guide, wandered about in terror and uncertainty. Aflter 
a few days, he found himself in the district of AbruzzOy 
not far from Naples, and there meeting with a poor 
rustic, he changed his rich mantle for the clothes of the 
countryman, who gave him a night's lodging in his 
hovel, after which he pursued his way to Sorrento. 

Cornelia, Tasso*s only sister, had been some time a 
widow, but was still residing in that town. To her 
house the unfortunate poet bent his stops, and on arriv- 
ing, found her alone with her servants, her two sons 
being from home. Tasso preserving his disguiso, and 
altogether changed by grief and sickness from what he 
was when they parted in their youth, was wholly un- 
known to Cornelia, and presenting her a letter which he 
said he brought from her brother, she asked him some 
particulars respecting the distressing intelligence it con- 
veyed. He answered her by recounting all the misfor- 
tunes to which he had been subjected, till, seeing her 
becoming overwhelmed with grief, he could no longer 
restrain himself, but gently preparing her for the dis- 
closure, made himself known as her poor fugitive and 
oppressed brother. 

In conformity with his wishes, she promised to keep 
his arrival perfectly secret, and acquainting only her 
sons and a near relation with the fact, represented him 
as a cousin, come to settle some family affairs. Her con- 
stant and affectionate care, the prescriptions of skilful 
physicians, the opportunity of writing in peace whatever 
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he pleased, and frequent walks, in company with his 
nephews, among the rich and picturesque scenes of the 
neighbourhood, rendered his mind more tranquil than it 
had been for some years before. But this improvement 
had scarcely commenced, when he resolved upon writing 
to his patron and the princesses, begging to be restored 
to favour. This application met with no reply, except 
from ^Leonora, who informed him, that she had used 
her influence for him in vain.* A fit of sickness followed 
this disappointment. On his recovery, he immediately 
determined, [notwithstanding the affectionate entreaties 
of Cornelia, to resign himself into the hands of Alfonso, 
and submit to his will, whatever it might be. With this 
intention he set out for Rome, and on his arrival there 
proceeded at once to the house of the prince's agent, 
Giulio Masetto, afterwards Bishop of Reggio. 

By the advice of Scipione Gonzaga, and others of his 
friends, he was persuaded to rest contented with their 
writing to Alfonso, imploring his pardon, and asking 
that his clothes and writings might be sent him. But 
this was followed by another application, begging that 
he might be restored to his former situation. After some 
hesitation, Alfonso replied to these letters, accounting 
for his delay in sending the writings, by saying, that 
several of them were in the hands of the duchess of 
Urbino, who was too ill at the time to collect. them, and 
that if Tasso would promise not to be guilty again of 
the same conduct, but submit himself to the direction of 
the physicians, he would be again received at the court 
of Ferrara with affection. 

This answer of the duke once more filled the heart of 



♦ " Let al duca d' Urbino, da Madama Leonora, V ebbe tale che 
compresi che Don poteva fayorimi." 

U 
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th(« port with hopo ; and, availing hitnBelf of tlio roturir 
of tlin prin(M**rt umbaHsador, \w left Home in company 
with thni nohhMnan, and rcachiMl Ferrara in good 8pirit0^ 
thon<^h f^roatly rnf(M*hUMl hy hin hito illnoHS. Scarcolyi 
h()W(*v(M*, liad hr rcroivod tho i\r»i kind attontions of his 
j>atroii, whiMi hiM fornuT Buspicionn roturnrd with all 
t.h(»ir fonnur force. He heliovod that hiH writings wero 
flesplHed, and he eould not ropreHH his indignation at 
finding hU wish to have his niannHcripts rcst'Orod to him 
tr(»ai(Ml with appnreni nej^leet. To complete his discom- 
fort, hoth the duke and the prinec^HHes ccanud at last tospcak 
to him ; and, not ahh^ to endure this treatment, ho again 
lied from th(^ eity, and hnntened to Mantua. I To had 
ho])ed, that the reigning duke, out of rosjiect for tho 
memory of hin father, wouhl asHint him in his present 
distress ; hut he was treated with the most discouraging 
eoldness hy all exeept the young prinoo ViceuBO, whoso 
age prev(Mit<»d him from nMidering any essential service. 
Thus disnppointed, without fViends, without moneyi 
l)oor 'I'asso was ohIigc»d to sell tho ruby ring which had 
Ihmmi given him in hiippier dayr* by tho Princess Lticretia, 
and fdso a 1)eautifnl colhir, which ho woro according to 
the fashion of the tinn^s. Th(^ person to whom he sold 
th(Mn, taking advantngt^ either of his distress or his care- 
leMsn<»ss, gjive him cndy twenty scudi for the former, 
vahied at seventy, and less for the latter than tho gold 
was worth, of which it was fabricated. With tho money, 
however, which tlu^y brcnight him, ho procecniiHl to 
Padun, and thence to Venice, where, though noticed by 
few other persons, he had the good fortune to obtain tho 
r»»gard of Matteo Veni<«ro, who wrote in his favour to 
the (i rand Duke of Tuscany, Tho lett<T describes him 
as a])parently of unsound ndnd, hut as exhibiting greater 
proofs of aflliction than of nmduess. It also speaks of 
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llis anxiety to recover his manuscripts left at Ferrara, 
1)at it is grayelj added, that this is not of vital import- 
ance, the poet being well able to write better works 
in three years than any left behind him. No attention 
appears to have been given to this application, and Tasso, 
having nothing to detain him at Venice, determined to 
throw himself on the generosity of the Duke of Urbino. 
Nor had he reason to repent of his confidence in the 
noble disposition of Francesco Maria. The peace and 
happiness which he enjoyed at his court repaid him, he 
said, for all his previous wretchedness. In an answer 
also to a letter from his sister, he spoke cheerfully, 
not only of his present comfort, but of his prospects for 
the future, even in regard to Ferrara. The state of his 
mind would not allow him to enjoy this happiness long. 
He began to suspect that his enemies were still engaged 
in plotting bis destruction, and that the duke, kind and 
generous as he was, could, in this case, render him no 
effectual protection. Rejecting, therefore, the counsels 
of his best and wisest friends, he stealthily left Urbino, 
and directed his steps to Turin. In the course of this 
journey, he came one evening to a gentleman's house, on 
the road between Novara and Vercelli, and, passing 
the night there, he was so delighted with the hospitality 
of his host, and the domestic comfort which appeared in 
the family, that he soon after wrote a dialogue entitled, 
" II Padre di Famiglia," in which he beautifully describes 
the kind cavalier, and the manner in which they spent 
the evening. 

In the morning he was accompanied by this gentleman 
and his sons to Vercelli, whence, having no longer the 
means of providing himself with a horse, he pursued his 
journey on foot to Turin. On arriving at the gates he 
was completely exhausted, and so disordered were his 

V 2 
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looks, and so tattered liis garments, from the distance he 
had travelled, that the guard rudely refused to admit 
him. Stretched on the ground, ho would probably have 
been loft to perish without food or shelter, had not 
Angolo Ingegneri, a Venetian scholar, to whom he was 
known, providentially passed at the time. Greatly af- 
fected at seeing a man so celebrated as Tasso in snch a 
condition, he accompanied him to the palace of the 
MnrquiH of Este. There he was hospitably entertained, 
and assured of continued protection, both by the Marquis, 
and the good Archbishop of Rovere. Soon after his 
arrival he received a letter from his friend the Cardinal 
Albano, who congratulated him on his having obtained 
so excellent a protector as the Marquis of Este ; and, at 
the same time, advised him in the tcnderest manner to 
quiet hims(?lf, and follow the advice of the physicians. 
For some time he so far attended to this wholesome 
counsel as to be able to write his Dialogue on Nobility, 
and Honie pieces of poetry in praise of the Marchioness 
and others, in speaking of the Dialogue, which ho men- 
tioned in a letter to Cataneo, secretary to the cardinal 
Alhano, he says, that it might serve as a specimen of 
what he could do, if he wrote in quiet, and with hifl 
books about him. 

But his alFeciionH were still fixed on Ferrara, and he 
at length persuaded the cardinal to write to the duke a 
powerful letter in his behalf. The application proved 
successful. lie had requested that his books, manuscripts, 
and clothes, might be sent him, and had further asked the 
gift of a hundred scudi. Not only were his wishes in these 
respects fulfilled, but it was intimated that if ho would 
resolve upon undergoing a course of medicine, and be 
careful in his conduct for the future, he might return to 
Ferrara. Overjoyed at the opportunity of once more 
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trying his fortune at the court of his early patron, and 
thinking that his services as a poet would, no douht, be 
required at the approaching nuptials of the duke with 
his second wife, Margaret Gonzaga, he again rejected 
the persuasions of his more prudent friends, and reached 
Ferrara on the 21st of February, 1579. Instead, how- 
ever, of finding himself kindly received, as on a former 
occasion, and as he had ardently hoped would be the case 
now, he could obtain no audience of either the duke, 
the princesses, or any of the ministers ; and, from the 
contemptuous looks of the inferior persons about the 
court, he saw too clearly that he no longer retained any 
place in his patron's esteem. 

His situation was now more distressing than ever. 
While the nuptial festivities were filling all around him 
with gladness, he found himself solitary and despised, 
without a friend to comfort him, and with scarcely suffi- 
cient to provide for his necessities. His first arrival at 
Ferrara occurred amid similar rejoicings, and he was 
equally unnoticed in thef crowd ; but at that time he was 
cheered by all the hopes and glowing prospects of youth. 
Heart-broken at his disappointment, he wrote to the 
cardinal Albano, begging him to renew his mediation, 
that he might either be restored to his former condition, 
or at least receive his manuscripts and some trifling 
provision. But it was all to no purpose. His situation 
and the conduct of the prince continued unchanged. 
Indignation now got completely master of his prudence. 
He ceased to treat the names of his patron and the cour- 
tiers with forbearance. Pouring out a torrent of the bitter- 
est abuse, he recalled all the praise which he had once 
bestowed upon them, or converted it into satire. 

Alfonso was not long in discovering how Tasso was 
vilifying him ; and it is at this period of the poet's 

u3 
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HorrowB that tho moniory of his patron boglni to wear 
tliu hIuuIo which has nmdorud it sounamiable iu theejM 
of \n)Hiv.riiy, Hiihorto, ho had loft nothing undone to 
Hootlio tho irritated mind of Tasso. Ho had taken him 
tu liJH fuvourito villa, rca«onod with him on tho foUjof 
IiIh appruhniiHionH, written lettem for him when be WM 
(liHtreHHtid reH|)(U!ting the pirated edition of his poem, and 
borne IiIh nielanclioly humourH, and ovon his vlolenoei 
witli tlio utinoHt patience and forbearance. But enraged 
lit tho oxpreHHiuiia which Ta8So had used against blmi or 
roally rogarding them as an indisputable ovidenoo of bis 
inHanity, lie ordered him tu he seourod, and immedUtdj 
oonvi^ed to tho hoHpiial of St. Anna, an institution for 
lunaticH. In wliichever light ho considerod tho condoot 
of tho pent, thin ])rocedure was utgust and cruel. He 
had iiliowod liun to return to Ferrara, and sonsible u be 
waH of tiie weak and irritable condition of bis mind| he 
waH bound by the conmion law of humanity to do nothing 
to increuHo ilH tendency to diHorder. Uut his late eon* 
du(!t would have nhaken a much sounder intoUoct tban 
poor 'J HHHo*ri had been for a long time past. To the in- 
jury infiictiMl on his fame by others, ho had added the 
iuHultH of a cold and haughty contempt, and be molt 
havo known, that the feedings of the offended poo t would 
hIiow (lioniHolveH in words or actions different to those of 
a (!iiltn find eunning courtier. Tasso had, it is true^ no 
cliiinirt upon tho kindness of Alfonso, except thoso whieh 
gcnluH linH on all nu^n, and eHpecially on ])rinces : thoie 
eiaituH are nanrtionod by heaven, and Alfonso ■inned 
a^aiuHt tho nobhmt feelings that inspire tlie human louly 
by iinnuiriiig TaHHo in a dungeon. His thoughts were 
dark and bowildered, but *Hhe light from lioavon ** WM 
still in his soul, and that ought to havo rendered hii 
ptTHon as inviolable and sacrod as that of a sovoreign^ 
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genias being at least as plainly the gift of God as a 
crown. 

Tasso, it is true, had been once on the point of com- 
mitting a dangerous yiolence ; but this had been so little 
thought of, that he was very soon after re-admitted into 
favoor. With the exception of this single circumstance, 
his conduct had only indicated an unsettled state of mind, 
resulting from great irritability and disordered nerves. 
So well was this known to be the case, that Alfonso had, 
till the present period, treated him accordingly, and be- 
haved to him as a person whose spirits had been worn 
out by over-exertion, and required to be soothed by re- 
pose and kind assurances. Nor was this kind treatment 
unsuccessfuL At Belriguardo, Tasso became composed, 
was fast recovering, and would probably have been 
wholly restored to health, had he been kept there longer. 
The same effects were produced by the affectionate atten- 
tions of his sister, by the delight which he felt in wander- 
ing with kind and cheerful companions among the rural 
scenes of Sorrento, and subsequently by his residence at 
Urbino and Turin. Alfonso, therefore, if he really de- 
sired his recovery, was guilty of the grossest folly in 
sending him to St. Anna. He need but have given him 
the free range of his country mansion, allowed him every 
opportunity of completing his poem in tranquillity, and 
assured him of his continued friendship, by discouraging 
the insults and machinations of his enemies. 

Whatever the cause of Tasso's confinement, which 
commenced some time in March 1579, he fell prostrate 
under its first terrors*, and remained several days insen- 
sible. As soon as consciousness returned, he wrote 
to his dear friend, Scipione Gonzaga. ''Alas I alas!*' 

♦ Lettere. May, 1579. 
U4 
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rxrliiitnN lir, "I \m([ (loiormintMl in writo, bosidos twoopio 
])(KMi)M on iioblu Hiil)j(*(*iH, four IriigodioH, of wlilch I had 
foriiKMl tlu) ])lan, ntu\ nmny oiliur cxcollont works in 
])r()H(s 8f) that i\\vn^ mi^ht bo nn uiernal rctncmbranco of 
i\w in tlin world, for I hail propoHod to my solf tho attain- 
ment of tlio lii^hcHt glnry and ronown. But, opprcHBcd 
with HU(*li a load of ininrry, I havu abandoned all thoiightfl 
of ^lory and honour, and nhould bo einfTlciontly happy if 
I (MMild fVro n)yH(*lf from tho tliirHt by which I am tor- 
nicntiMl, and if, liko Homi^ poor peasant, I might pass my 
lifo in a Innnblo cottago — if not well, which I shall 
nrvrr ho a^ain, at liMiFtt not so griovously aillictod ; if 
not lionourcd, at h'aRt not dcspincd ; possessing, if not tho 
ri^litH of* nion, at h^ast those of brntt^H, which are suffcrod 
to (pionch irroly in tho streams and fountains that thirst 
witii wliirh, it sooihos mo to repeat it, 1 am burnt Up. 
Nrithrr do I fear tho greatness of tho ovil so much us its 
eoniinnaneo, which is horrihlo to my imagination, cspo- 
rially aH in sueh a state I can neither write nor study. 
'I'ho dread of a eontintml imprisonmont nurtures my 
ch'8|)air, increased by tho indignities offered mo; by tho 
s(inalidneHH of my beard, and hair, and garments, and tho 
filth with whieh I am surrounded. Terrible alK)VO nil is 
th(^ Holitnd(^ whieh I suffer here. Solitude has ever boon 
my Hworn and natural cMiemy. In my best days, I hnvo 
run about at all hours, (wen tho most unseasonable, to 
fln<l company." 

The condition of Tasso may bo sufnciontly understood 
from tills distressing hotter, lie was treated oven by tho 
Prior and Chaplain of the hospital as a conflrmed madman, 
and as claiming no more pity than the most hardened of 
their poor and miserable patients. The formur of thoso 
oflicers of the establishment was Agostino Mosti, a man 
of letters, who, it might havu been supposed, would havo 
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b^ted him with consideration on account of the simi- 

laiitj of their pursuits; but the sympathy which he 

denied was granted by his nephew, who, inspired with 

the highest veneration for Tasso*s genius, used every 

means in his power to comfort him, relieving his painful 

solitude by passing hour after hour in his cell, conversing 

on philosophy, or copying the verses and letters which 

the poor captive dictated for his amusement, or was too 

weak and nervous to write himself.* 

Oppressed as he was in spirit, he summoned sufficient 
resolution to compose two canzoni, the one addressed to 
Alfonso, the other to the Princesses. In both these 
poems he expresses the same deep feeling of despair as in 
the letter quoted above, but accompanies the picture of 
his own misery with graceful compliments to his perse- 
cutor, calling him his first benefactor, and saying, that 
he complained with him and to him, but not of him. 
Many applications were, in the meantime, made to Al- 
fonso on his behalf. He simply replied that Tasso was 
not more loved or esteemed by those who desired his 
liberation than by himself, and that he would suffer 
confinement no longer than was necessary for his cure. 
Another of Tasso's letters shows how terribly the prince, 
if sincere in these expressions, was erring in his choice 
of medicines. " My mind," says the sufferer, " becomes 
slow of thought, my fancy indolent in imagining, my 
senses negligent in ministering to them images of things ; 
my hand refuses to write, and my pen even to execute 
its office. I seem, indeed, to be frozen, and am oppressed 
by stupor and giddiness in all I attempt to do." In the 
following sentence he adds: "Nor shall I ever be able, 
without some demonstration of courteous favour^ to 

* Serassi, lib. ill. p. 289. 
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revivo in myself tliat vivacity, and tlioso spirits not less 
generous, perhai)8, in proso than in verso." 

The courtcouH kindneHs for which ho longed was 
afforded him by a viHit from the amiable ViceDzo Gron* 
za^^H, ]>rinc() of Mantua. Comforted in some dogroo by 
his attentionH, and the hopes which ho conceived from 
liiH influence with Alfonso, he felt his mind suddenly 
recover a ]>ortion of its original vigour, and he composed 
two of liiH most admired dialogues, '^11 Messaggero " and 
"11 (lonzaga, ovvero del Placer Onesto." 

But this faint gleam of joy was suddenly clouded by a 
cinMimstance which, Hituatcd as ho was, affected him as 
a calamity of the worst description. The hopes connected 
with his great ])oem afforded liim, even in his deepest 
fifllietion, a sort of refuge from the gloom which over- 
shadowed everything but that. Could lie ever publish it, 
there was reason for thinking that it would furnish him 
with ]H>eiiniary help, excite his friends to exert themsolves 
more actively in his behalf, and win him that fame, the 
prospect of which always cheered him, till the weight of 
act mil suffering was too great for even ambition to buoy 
up. Inexpressible, therefore, was his distress at learning 
that his ])oem was already in circulation, and that it hod 
been printed at Venice without any of his own alterations 
or corrections. He h)st no time in writing to hisiViend Sci- 
pione Gonzaga. Venice and its magistrates had been 
guilty of great injuHtice. They ought to have prevented this 
literary robbery. Even the public were injured by such 
a [)rocee(ling. No just idea could bo formed of the poem 
from this Kurre])titious and imperfect copy. From the 
ngitation which he thus suffered, ho happily sought rolief 
jn tin; composition of his new dialogue ^' 11 I'adro di 
Famiglla," and in the revision of his minor poems, which 
he sent in a volume to the princesses, accompanied hj a 
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letter expressive of his continued devotion to their ser- 
vice, notwithstanding the machinations of designing men. 
The Duchess of Urbino gratefully acknowledged this 
manifestation of Tasso's tried fidelity ; but Leonora had 
been for some time suffering under a dangerous malady, 
and was now near her end« The news of her sickness 
filled the mind of the unfortunate poet with fresh sorrow. 
Taking advantage of his acquaintance with the cele- 
brated Father Francesco Panigarola of Modena^ then on 
a visit at the court, he desired him very humbly to kiss 
her hand in his name, and to express his distress at her 
illness and his anxiety for her recovery. He added, sadly, 
that he was too ill to write melancholy verses, but would 
rejoice to send her some of a cheerful character. It is 
not known whether this message ever reached her ear. 
Her death, which occurred February lOth, 1581, was 
lamented by most of the poets of the day, but Tasso's 
muse was either still incompetent to elegiac subjects, or 
he had private reasons for not composing any verses ex- 
pressly on the event. The character of this celebrated 
woman was pure and dignified. Her mind was richly 
stored with the learning of the age, nor had it lost any 
of its youthful susceptibility to the beauties of poetry, 
when the bloom and the gaiety of youth had passed 
away. If Tasso loved her with the passion which has 
been supposed, and she shared in his feelings, there is 
much to admire in her conduct towards him. Without 
compromising the dignity of her sex and station, she 
appears to have uniformly treated him with the regard 
due to his genius and misfortunes. Even when the duke 
and her sister Lucretia refused to answer his letters, she 
took upon herself the task of counselling him, and there 
is reason to believe that, in all his troubles, she was his 
kind and constant advocate. Whatever is known of her 
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conduct in these respects, favours the idea that she was 
as amiable as she was accomplished, and that neither her 
high rank, the severe school in which she had been edu- 
cated, nor the punctilious maxims of her brother's court, 
could suppress her attachment to, if not her love for 
Tasso. Her general conduct was the theme of universal 
praise, and such was the veneration for her piety, that 
when Fcrrara was nearly destroyed by an earthquake in 
the year 1570, its preservation was ascribed to the effi- 
cacy of her prayers, 

Tasso was not left wholly without consolation under 
this fresh trial of his feelings. A prisoner, and helpless 
himself, he saw with gratitude and admiration the 
labours which some few generous men of letters had 
undertaken in his behalf. Disgusted at the injustice of 
his fellow citizens, Angelo Ingegneri, a Venetian gentle- 
man and scholar, resolved to avenge him in the only 
manner proper to such a case. In six nights he made a 
copy of the "Goffredo" with his own hand, omitting none 
of the author's last corrections.* Aided by his uncle the 
Bishop of Capo d'Istria, and Domenico Yeniero, he 
rapidly prepared it for the press, and in the course of a 
few weeks brought out two editions, in different formSy 
the one at Casalmaggiore, the other at Parma. The ex- 
periment was eminently successfuL All Europe re- 
sounded with the praises of Tasso. Malaspina, the 
piratical publisher of Venice, was put both to loss and 
shame. No one would now buy his miserable and incor- 
rect edition. He was, therefore, obliged to reprint the 
work in a more correct form. To this edition he added 
various readings, and an essay on the two titles ** Grof- 
fredo," and "Gerusalemme Liberata.** The author of 

* Serassi, lib. iii. p. 208. 
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tilis essaj had the. boldness, in speaking of Tasso's dis- 
tress, to eulogise Alfonso as a pattern of princely liberality 
and benevolence. 

These several impressions of the poem had scarcely 
appeared, when a young gentleman of Ferrara, Febo 
'Bowak, an enthusiastic admirer of Tasso, resolved upon 
bringing out another and still more perfect edition in 
that city. In this spirited undertaking he was greatly 
assisted by the poet Quarini, who had taken the pains 
to correct the Venice edition, adding to it the six cantos 
which were wanting to complete the poem, and several 
passages negligently omitted. The work appeared at 
Ferrara in the month of June, printed in quarto, and 
with a dedication to Alfonso. To this edition was also, 
added the allegory, which had not accompanied any of 
those previously published. But either on account of 
8ome incorrectness, or the omission of the arguments by 
Orazio Ariosto, the impression met with an indifferent 
reception at court, and another appeared about a month 
after, well worthy of the talent and industry of the editor. 
Three months had not passed away when it was followed 
by one equally excellent at Parma ; and thus in the 
course of about nine months, the Grerusalemme had been 
eight times printed in Italy, and was already so esteemed 
in France, that an edition had been called for, and issued 
from the press of that country. 

But while his work was thus winning its way through 
Europe, and men of all countries and classes wore loud in 
its praise, the unfortunate author was pining away iif 
misery, suffering not merely solitude, but the worst 
horrors of the worst of prisons. It is terrible to hear 
him lament in one of his letters, that he was prevented 
from writing by the constant shrieks of the poor maniacs, 
whose cells adjoined his own ; and that, sick and feeble, 
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liM wiiFi Irf't uiiiioticcMl to iltn mrwy of Min knoporii, fttttl 
IIm^ riTfiiiitTH of llir rcMirt.. I It) luidcd, fiH llttollinr ritllNCt of 
(MMiipliiiiil, iumI (Min wliii'li iniiy w(*ii Mifirthi UH, Unit wIiIIh 
tlin piil»linlirrH nC liin pociti IiimI f^aiiiiMl iiinm fliriti ihrm 
(liniiruuMl <liir*iil.M Uy iU Hiilit, \\wy liiiil uniu) of iliniii f(ivmi 
liiiii II fiiiijHn rt'dwii. Mvi'ii Ki*hn Iloiiiill, wlio liiul iriiuio 
liitii llir (iiircHl. prntiiiHCM, U>ol( imi IicimI of Itirt iicnrHNliifN, 
liiii WfiM hpciidinp; iltn umury wliii'li lin liiul fUM|ulriMl 
l)irnii;.',li liirt iiiciiiiH luiion^ iJir f/,fi)r dmiii^H iiitil nnviiHorN of 
IVriM. 

'I'Ik* ilcpl.li of tuiM'ry in wliirli lin wfin ihwn Htiiik twntnl 
liiiii i.(» icilnnilcd i*xrrl.iniirt (ni* relief, find lin pruyDil tjio 
(liiKn to riMiiovn liini Ui iintttlMM* prinntt, or io linil.<T riKinm 
in iiin lioMpihil. IliH rnlt'ciitirM wct'i) Norondoil \ty Uioho 
i»f (*iM'i'opfuii, find lifiuni hoiardi Tinnn; and Uiny wifl'v 
r.o fur r urrcimful, thai, lin waN not only allowed tiiiira 
iiliiM'ly, ImiI. rccrivrd an iniinnition from ttio Priiinn of 
Manluri, Ihal. cn'orlri wonid lin nnido to obtain liin rcloHM*. 
II ii lidpiM wiTP rdill fat'llii'r raiMCMl, when tlin Hn(*ri*tiiry of 
tlm rrinri'Mii MarflMa d*l<iHtn viHiIrd IiIn rril, and inforiiiiHl 
liini liiiit liiM niiiilri'Mrt wonId in a fnw dayrt tako liirii with 
licr lo \uv tuniiiUy f\riil, \\vv innnciicn with Alfotmo wnn 
nnniricnl. lo old.ain lilin lliiM indulp^onre, and tlioiigli lid 
wim narrowly waLrlicd all Iltn liiiir, and olilif^iMl nt ilio 
c.loMi* of l.li(^ liny lo rclnrii to Si.. Anna, tliiN hrinf rliniigo 
of rtrrnn, and llm very hrcallt of tlin frro luri lUli'd Iiiii 
lii'iirt willi indi-Mcrilmlilo rnioticniN of plniiHiirt*, I In nliio 
iiM'l, fit llin Ikmimc of Miu'IImm, l,lin cidnhratnil pontcHu THr- 
(piliiia Mnl/ii, and (lincvra Mar/in. wIiomo notivnrNnthm 
and lliillrriiif/ allniilioiiH ronlrilnilnd ^rnally l^i iii(*r(*nM) 
liirMMil.iidii('l.ion. AMJio Hiunn tinin iiIho lin rnnnivnd 111* 
lclli;^,<'nc(^ ilial. iiin Minlnr had lately niarried a f^iMitlniimtl 
of f/ond family and forlnne, who wan well inullli(!d 
Lowiird.-i him. 'riiene ii;.'reeal)l(* rlreiiiiiHtiuiceil wcro 
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Bhortlj followed bj another, the gift of fifty scudly 
generously sent him by Gonzaga, Lord of Guastalla. The 
tboaghtful regardalso which the poet Guarini now showed 
for his reputation was still more consoling:— taking the 
edition of the '^ Rime," published the year before by the 
younger Aldus, he corrected the numerous errors which 
deformed it^ and printed it afresh with the addition of a 
second part. Many learned men also began to visit with 
delight and awe the cell of him whose fame was so widely 
spread, and among others, Aldo Manucci, who gave him 
some books of his printing, and spent nearly the whole 
of the two days which he stayed at Ferrara in the Hos- 
pital of St. Anna. Manucci was followed by the cele- 
brated painter, Francesco Terzi of Bergamo, who presented 
him with a copy of his magnificent work ^' Lnmagini de* 
Principi della Casa d* Austria ; " and soon after, he 
received from Bernardo Giunti, a wealthy printer of 
Venice, a volume of his prose elegantly printed, and 
accompanied with a letter from Giunti, begging him to 
trust some other portion of bis works to his hands, and 
assuring him that it should be printed with the utmost 
care. Tasso very wisely and cautiously replied, that he 
had been so badly used by those who had hitherto printed 
his works, that he must pause before he committed him- 
self anew. Ho gave him, however, full permission to 
complete his present undertaking, and concluded by re- 
questing that he would send him Dante's Treatises ** Do 
Vulgnri Eloquentia," and " De Monarchia," and his " Vita 
Nuovn,'* of which he stood much in need, saying that he 
would pay for them either with money, or in any way 
Giunti might wish. He wrote in a similar style to other 
printers, whom he accused in general of treating him as 
badly as princes and courtiers. This statement was further 
justified by the conduct of Yasallni, a bookseller of Fer- 
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rara, who, without his permission or knowledge, pnbliahed 
a collection of his pieces, both prose and Terse, whieh 
were not only incorrectly printed, but were many of them 
8uc1i as the poet never intended to see the light. To add 
to the evil, there were expressions in the dialogue entitled 
" Gonzaga," which would have for ever disgraced him at 
tlic court of the Medici, but for the, good sense of the 
Grand-duko. 

In a letter, written about this time, to Girolamo Mer- 
curinle, Professor of Medicine at Padua, he describes 
himself as still labouring under a distressing depression of 
spiritH, and all the other symptoms of a disordered neryons 
syHtom. "I Imre a continual murmuring in my ear^" 
lie says, *^ and my imagination is incessantly disturbed 
with (lisngrceable thoughts, which prevent my studjring 
for ten minutes together. The more I endeavour to 
steady my mind, the more am I distracted with varioas 
fancies and distressing feelings. My head, after eating, 
becomes hot and heavy; in every sound I hear there 
8t(;mH to be a human voice, and I often fancy that inaoi* 
mate things are speaking. The night is throughout oecn- 
pied with painful dreams, and my imagination then takes 
up again the discoursol have held with different persons on 
my miHfortunos." lie begs the physician to prescribe for 
him, and received for answer, that he must apply a cautery 
to his leg ; that he must abstain from wine and beer, and 
use a conserve, for which a receipt would bo sent him. 
'J'asHO in a letter to a friend, remarks on these diroetionfl^ 
that he would be careful of the state of his blood, and 
apply a cautery to his arm ; but that to apply one to hil 
lej:^ and abstain from wine were remedies too troublesome. 
He would, however, bo moderate, he says, in the use of 
the prohibited liquors, and endeavour to follow the other 
directions of Signer Mercuriale: at the same time be 
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begs him to take care that the conserve may be pleasant 
to the taste, it being an excellent quality in physicians to 
prescribe medicine not only salutary but agreeable. 

The year 1584 brought with it new hopes, and he had 
the satisfaction to find that, at length, the repeated inter- 
cessions of his friends, were not without their use. The 
duke, softened by the applications of so many persons of 
rank, sent for him one day, and in the presence of several 
of his courtiers promised shortly to set him free, permit- 
ting him in the meantime to attend divine service at 
various churches, to visit his friends, and be present at 
the public spectacles, which formed the favourite amuse- 
ment of the people of Ferrara. This indulgence had the 
effect of restoring his mind to some degree of tranquillity 
and vigour, and his thoughts were sufficiently settled to 
allow of his composing several dialogues and minor 
poems. 

But how often have the biographers of Tasso to speak 
of his delusive hopes ! After a brief enjoyment of occa- 
sional freedom from his cell, he once more found himself 
reduced to comfortless solitude. Whether this was owing 
to the mere caprice or negligence of Alfonso, or to the 
actual condition of Tasso, it is not easy to determine ; but 
his irritation at this cruel change in his prospects, forced 
from him the bitterest lamentations at his hard lot. 
Circumstances, however, occurred about this time, which 
drew off his attention for awhile from his personal 
sufferings. 

The Gerusalemme had attracted the admiration of the 
most learned men in Europe, as well as that of ladies and 
courtiers ; and among the scholars who were loudest ill 
its praise were two gentlemen of Capua, Gio. Batista 
Attendolo and Camillo Pellegrino. Struck with the 
regularity of the plan, as well as the surpassing beauties 
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of tbo Htylo. ihry contondrd that, it cxcrlkHl tho" Orlando 
Furiuso.'* IVIIrgrini), to nifurco Iuh nrgumenis tlio 
l)('tt(M\ oom])OHod a ilialogtio on tlio Kubjoct, ctititlcdi 
"(^arnifn. ovvoro doll' K|)ica J'ooRia;** and, ns soon m it 
wnM tlnlHliod. Iio gavo tlio nuviiUHcript to Marcaiitonio, 
brother of C'arrafa, ]*riiioo of Stigliono* It was not long 
hoforo it. had hcon roail ami co|)iod hy nutncrous persons, 
whom tho ju'iiu'o allowcMl to hoo it; and IMlcgrino 
hofirin^ that it wan ahout to ho printed, tnnltned And 
in(M)rnrt. ri^Holvinl to puhlinh it hiniHolT. Tho celebratod 
Soipinno Anuniruto, Iuh fricml, advining him to do BO,tho 
work wan itrintod at Kloronoe, and immodiateljr excited 
oonsidorahlo attontion. Ibit , though the learned mlniirera 
of ArioHto and TaMHu difipnted among theniselveB with 
groat warmth, none appeared willing to tako tlio field 
openly against IVIlegrino, ill!, to the aHtonishuient of tha 
pnhiie, Lionardo Salvinti. who had some timo boforo 
written to onr poet a letter full of eulogies, eamo forward 
to prove tho inferiority of tho (teruMalemmo, not only to 
tlu^ Orlando Kuriono. hut to the Orlando of lloinriloi 
and the Morganteof Tulei. The influence and erudition 
of Saiviati gained liim attention with tho Flonm tines, nnd 
he pernuaded Honie literary men, who had lately founded 
the " Aecailemia d(*lla C^ruHca/' to join him in tho disputOt 
Till this period they had met with no suHlcient oppor- 
tunity of displaying their erudition. SiUviati, bynrming 
himself with the name of the aeademy, bi^ought it Into 
notiee. anil in a few yt^ars it hc^eame the most eelobrnted 
in Italy, its famous voeahulary, published in 1G12, con* 
llrming the authority, it had been gradually ivcquiring.* 
'V\w answer whieh Saiviati, thus supported, publlsliod 
to Tellegrino, was as bitter and iigurious n pioco of 

* TirAbuschi, Blurla, vol. vii, book i. p. 167i 
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triticisiii as the world had ever seen ; and, not content 
with the ahose of the (rerusalemmey the writer extended 
his invectives to the unfortnnate poet's father. Thia 
answer, and the " Stacciata," which followed soon after, 
and was even stiU more violent, produced a great sensa-* 
tion ; bnt instead of their affecting Tasso's reputation, as 
had been expected, thej raised a host of combatants in 
his favour, and the more his fame was assailed, the more 
it increased. Tasso himself was deeply moved bj the 
uncalled for censure of his father ; and in his ^ Apologia^** 
where he successfully argues against the ol]|jections of 
Salviati, he speaks with affecting earnestness of his 
parent's genius, and of the honour due to him as a poet. 
His defence was followed by another attack from the 
Delia Cruscan, still more violent than the former ; and 
this again was succeeded by the reply of Pellegrino to 
the arguments against his Dialogue — a work so uni« 
versally applauded, and so full of excellent remark, that 
even the academicians themselves joined in the common 
praise, and elected him a member of their society. Other 
combatants also entered the field in defence of Tasso, and 
the contest was kept up with vigour, till Salviati obtained 
a place in the Court of Ferrara ; when, though he ceased 
not to criticise the Gerusalemme, he changed, in some 
measure, the style of his language. 

While this controversy was occupying the scholars of 
Florence and Ferrara, Tasso's thoughts were fluctuating 
between hope and despair. Finding the intercessions of 
his friends unavailing with the duke, he conceiTed the 
idea of interesting the city of Bergamo in his &vonr, and 
wrote a letter to the magistrates, b^ging their interference 
in his behalf. His application met with the most favour- 
able attention. The magistrates of the city decreed, in 
full council, that Licino, who had edited the '* Apologia,'' 

X2 
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Rliould bo deputed to the duko to desire the liberation of 
TnnHO in their name. To Btrengthen the cause, thej 
sent Alfonso an anci(tnt stone, which bore an inscription 
Iiighly intfifcsting to the Princes of Este, as serving to 
cstabliHh the true orthography of their name. The duke 
rccciivcd both the mcHHongor and the present with many 
marks of pleasure, and ))romised to fulfil the wishes of 
the ])eop]e of liergamo. It appears, however, that he 
had no immediate intention of keeping his promise. The 
poor prisoner remained still in close confinement at the 
Hospital. 

The marriage of Don Ca38are d'Este with Virginia de* 
Modici, which was celebrated during the Carnival of 
1.58f>, brought several personages to Ferrara, in the effi- 
cacy of whose infiuonce Tasso allowed himself to place 
much ronfidenc(;. Don Cmsare, Virginia, and the Da- 
choHs Margaret were among the foremost to entreat for 
liiH liY)(;ration ; but the prince being suddenly called to 
lionic, his expectations were again thwarted. It is easy 
to imagine what an effect these ccmtinual alternations of 
hope and despair must have had on the weakened frame 
and irritable mind of the more than ever unfortunate 
Tasso. Terrified at one time with the gloom of his soli* 
tud(s "'^d at another provoked by the insolence of his 
kiiCipovHy and the neglect with which he was treated by 
the duke, — now suffering all the anxiety of an ill-treated 
author, then agitated with sudden intelligence of fame 
and succcjss, — conversing during the day with the great 
mon, who Expressed their highest veneration for the 
powers of his intellect, and left in the full glow of 
Ibfinght as soon as night b(^gan to fall, to be locked np^ a 
maniac among maniacs, — what a fearfully mingled stream 
of id(;as must have passed through the mind of this noble^ 
broken-hearted being! The wonder is, not that his 
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tetuaon lometimes wandered, bat that it was not wholly 

lO0t 

He had been now eeven jears a captive^ and, during 
the greater part of the time, had been confined in a small 
and unhealthy celL Though Utterly removed to a some* 
what less loathsome chamber, and allowed, for a brief 
period, to enjoy the free air of the country, he was stiU 
treated with rigorous austerity, and the hope that solaced 
him one day only served to deepen the despair of the 
next Thus oppressed, his mind grew more and more 
willing to indulge in the reveries of a disordered fSuicy i 
his thoughts became visions ; the terror of solitude, kmg 
suffered, was changed into a belief tiliat the air was tUb 
with beings of another world ; all was confusion in his 
mind, — splendid dreams — a resentful sense of injury— 
a consciousness of poetic power which no other living 
man [>os8essed — and a knowledge forced upon him, at 
the same time, that not another could be found more 
dependent, more afflicted, or bowed nearer to the earth,-— 
with all these contradictory emotions in his soul, he 
could hardly fail to become less and less capable of dis- 
tinguishing between the suggestions of imagination and 
the real objects of sense. Feverishly strong and active 
as was the former, there was nothing near him to awaken 
any interest, or keep alive any natural sympathy — the 
only principle in our being that can prevent the imagina- 
tion from gaining dominion over the reason. 

Tasso yielded himself, at first, a willing victim to his 
disordered fancy. It was an escape from the world, and 
the tyranny of his fellow man. But, at the period of 
which we are speaking, he began to believe that he was 
liaunted night and day by a malicious spirit^ whose sole 
occupation it was to annoy hiuL We are fortunatdy 
able to give his own account of this strange matter. Li 

X8 
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u li'llcr to IiIm CvUmtl (!ataiH!0, lin Hayn,— "I liavcs rocoivcd 
two Icitd'H iVoin yoUy but otin of t1i(*ni vatiiMliod M mwn M 
I liiid road it, and I Indiovo tlio goYdiri liaH HU»lon it, M it 
JH (Iio otio in whioli ho \h Hpokoii of. TliiH ih another of 
llioso woiidf^rH wiiioli I liavo ofi.(!ii wiinoHHod in this Iiom- 
pilai. I am Huro 1.1 K^y aro (dr(U!t<*(l hy nomo tnagiciaiit 
I ootild provij it hy many arf^runioniH, hut particularly 
from (ho fiict, that a h>af was viHihly takon from mo, 
i'ltv my r.yi'H wc^ro wi(h! opon. A phiUt of fruit Wft» 
raniod off in a Himihu' mannor tlio othor day, whon tho 
amiahh; yotnif; I'olaor.o camo to viHit tno. I havo hmm 
m^t'vod tliuM witli othfM' viandH wli(;n uo ono hnH ontorod 
tho jirisoOy and with h^thTH and hooks which W(;ro locked 
up in caM'M, hut which I Inivo found nratU^rod about the 
Hoor in tin; mornin;^, otliors boin;; takftn away and never 
ntHton-d." 

N(;r woro tlu^Ho his worst distrosHOS. ^M^osidcs the 
mira(;loM of tlio goblin, I Huffcr many nocturnal terrorfit 
Somctimos I H(;('m to so(^ flamoH in tlio air. I am ho 
dii//.l('.(l that I troniblo for my Hi;;ht, sparks visibly dart' 
in;:^ from my oyos. At oth(^rs I havo sf^on amid tho Hparx 
of th(; bed shadows of rats whioli could not naturally ))C 
in that phuuT ; I havo hoard foarful noisoH, and havo felt 
a whiHtllM;; in my oars, and a jin^lin^ of bolls and tolling 
of docks for an hour to;^(^th(M'. Then 1 havo thought in 
my Klc.(!p that I was on horseback, and ready to fall and 
NufT'cr sorno ^ri(;vous hurt. Hut amid so many terrors, 
and Kuc.h f;n;at afflictions, thoro has been ]K;rniltted mo a 
vision of tho glorious Virgin appoariuf^ with hor Hon in 
lior arms, in l.iio midst of a circle of colours and vajKiuni: 
wherefore, I ou^Iit not U) despair of her grace. And al- 
thoufrh it is poHHihIo that this was a mere fantasm, diii- 
turbf^d as J am by various delusions, and an inflnito 
melancholy ; nevertheless, as I am able, by the graco of 
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God, to rc^^olate my assent, which, aceording to Cieeni^ 
Is the work of a wise man, I ought rather to heUere 
that this was a miracle of the Y irgin.** 

In writing to Eneas Tasso, he sajs, — ** The deril, with 
whom I have slept and passed my time, not being able 
to find that peace with me which he desired, has become 
s ri^;alar robber, and, coming behind me when I am 
asleep, opens my unguarded closets. Bat as he* has 
robbed me thus cunningly, I shall not trust to his not 
pilfering me again, and therefore I transmit to jour 
Excellency the money given me by the Frinees of Med- 
letta and Mantua, and by Signer Paulo GriUo and the 
Marquis of Este, making in all twenty-four scudi of gold, 
ten zecchini, and forty ducats di piastre* I beg yoQ to 
acknowledge the receipt of this, and to use your exer- 
tions that I may escape from the hand of the deril with 
my books and writings, which are not more secure than 
my money." 

His friends, howeTcr, both at Rome and elsewhere^ 
were still unremitting in their exertions to obtain hia 
release. Even the Pope took an interest in his canse^ 
and Don Cscsare d'Este wrote to inform him that he trusted 
his liberation was near at hand. But it was necessary that 
the business should be conducted with the greatest 
caution ; Alfonso's jealous disposition was uniTersaHy 
known*, and it was feared that, if too much haste or 
anxiety were evinced, he might still resist the efforts of 
Tasso'e advocates. Don Caesare, therefore^ wisely pro* 
vided himself with all the helps which could be derired 
from the interest and entreaties of the Fontiil^ and of 
numerous other distinguished personages. Thus sop- 
ported, he lost no time, on his return to Ferrar% in 
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pressing tho subject upon tho duko's attontion. This he 
did with so much caro and oarnestnosSy that Alfonso was 
at Icngtli obliged to assent. Tasso was to be liberated 
upon certain conditions. Tho foremost werOy that tho 
Duke of Mantua would take tho unfortunate man under 
hi»i own protection, and that ho would forbid his libelling 
his former patron. All these kind exertions of Tasso's 
friends were on tho point of proving useless. A violent 
fever brought him to tho verge of the gravo ; but imme- 
d lately on his recovery ho received tho joyful tidings that 
Alfonso had consented to his liberation. To render this 
the more certain, the Duke of Mantua, urged by the per- 
suasions of the duchess, as well as by his own regard for 
the poet, came to FeiTara himself, and received from 
Alfonso's mouth the promise which hod boon made to 
Don Ciesare, and to tho conditions of which he willingly 
subscribed. This arrangement botwoen tho two princes 
is stated to have taken place at tho end of June 1586, 
and it was no sooner settled than Costantino ran to St. 
Anna, eager to let his unfortunate friend know how cer- 
tainly he might now look for liberty. Fearing that too 
sudden possession of tho happiness in storo for him might 
have an injurious eileet on his debilitated fVamc, ho in* 
formed him that, in four or five days, ho might expect to 
leave the hospital. This assurance was repeated by the 
Duke of Mantua himself, who visited him on tho eve- 
ning of the 3rd of July, and, before ho loft him, requested 
that he would write some verses for him on a subject 
which he named. Poor Tasso did not sleep a moment 
tho whole night, so anxious was he to fulfil the duke's 
desire. The next morning ho sent him his little poem, 
" On a Lady armed," accompanied by a letter, in which 
he entreats the prince to take him with him on his 
return to Mantua. 
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The long looked-for day at last arrired, and on the 
5th or 6th of Jolj, Costantino acccmipaided one of 
Alf<»iso'8 courtiers to St. Anii% with an order to the 
prior to set Tasso at liberty. It is not difBicult .to 
imagine the sensations of delight with which the poet 
mnst have stepped over the threshold of his prison into 
the free air. Seven years, two months, and 8<Mne days, 
had been passed there, and if it be only remembered how 
many horrors, both from within and from without^ were 
crowded into one of his days or nights^ what an age of 
mental and bodily suffering shall we see ccHuprehended 
in that period ! 

The few days which intervened between his liberation 
and his departure for Mantua were spent at the house 
of the Ambassador Albizzi, nor did he feel any desire to 
show himself to the good people of Femura^ whom he had 
so little reason to thank for aid or sympathy. He would 
not even take the trouble to collect his books oir papers ; 
so entirely did he occupy himself with the simple enjoy- 
ment of his newly acquired felicity, or so completely was 
he worn out with his sufferings of late, thikt he had 
become indifferent to all objects of minor importance.* 
The only distress which he felt on leaving Ferrara arose 
frt>m his not being admitted to take farewell of Alfonso* 

At Mantua, Tasso was treated by the duke and his 
consort with every mark of esteem and respect. He was 
furnished with clothes of the richest description, was 
attended by the duke's own servants^ drank the choicest 
and finest-flavoured wines, enjoyed the favour of the 
courtiers and nobles, and was as happy as human friend* 
ship and outward means could make hinu But his 
health and spirits were not to be soon recovered from 
their state of deplorable exhaustion. In a letter to one 
of his friends, he says, — "I am still afflicted with the 
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grievous infirmity I brought with mo to Mantua^ and to 
which liberty alone uiTords any relief. The greatest of 
nil ills is the disorder of my nerves, for I am continually 
disturbed with many distressing tlioughts, and many 
imaginations, and many fantasies ; and to this is added 
great weakness of memory." How affectingly in tho 
siinio letter does he add : "H all the blessings of existenco 
wore taken and piled up in a heap, they would not al- 
together bo equal in valuo to established health.*' 

But ho now resumed his literary labours; revised some 
of his dialogues ; wrote his ^* Lettora Politica ;*' finished 
his father's poem of " Floridanto," and his own tragedy 
of " l\)rrismondo," of which Costantino made an excellent 
eo})y, in order that it might be prosouted to the princess 
for her perusal. With all the 'advantages, however, 
which ho enjoyed, he became every day more pos- 
t^essed by a secret feeling of discontent. Alfonso's 
stipulations were a restraint upon his freedom. He 
began to feel himself a prisoner at Mantua. The duke 
Huspiicted this, and generously gave him j)ermission to 
Hpend some months at Bergamo. Thore ho enjoyed, for 
u time, the demonstrations of respect and affection shown 
him by all classes of the inhabitants. But he now longed 
to pass the remainder of his days in liome ; and his great 
anxiety was to obtain permission to loave Mantua for 
that city. His friends tuideavoured to dissuade him from 
this intention, but the sudden death of tho duke furnished 
him with fresh arguments in support of his plans. Vin- 
cenzo, who succeeded to tho dukedom, held him in great 
esteem. Tasso had just dedicated to him his tragedy of 
** Torrismondo," and though the prince showed him 
litth^ innnediate attention, he had intimated his wish to 
appoint him his secretary.* Tasso was more than ever 

* ManBo. 
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terrified at the prospect of such an engagement. In a 
letter to Cataneo, he says, that "he had no wish to under- 
take the service of the prince, since he was excluded from 
his friendship ; that he knew what became the grandeur 
of a sovereign and the modesty of a man of letters ; but 
that after seven years* imprisonment, nine of illness, 
thirty-two of exile, a thousand distresses and afflictions, 
and the raiseiy of seeing his works lacerated, he would 
refuse, if possible, every kind of occupation, except that 
of correcting, enlarging, and perfecting them." He also 
wrote to the Abate Grille in the same manner, and 
l>efore he knew what would be the decision of the prince 
respecting him. " Princes," says he, " can confer repu- 
tation better than most other persons, but no reputation 
can please me which is separate from that gained by 
study and literature." 

Having obtained the duke's permission to retire from 
his service, he resolved upon proceeding to Rome, and 
from thence to Naples and Sorrento. The means of per- 
forming this journey were afforded him by his private 
friends, the prince, greatly displeased at his departure, 
having refused to grant him any supplies. He set out 
from Mantua on the 19th of October, 1587, carrying with 
him only a little trunk with his clothes, and a box con- 
taining his writings and a few books. On the 25th he 
reached Bologna, where he remained till the 27th, when 
he started on a pilgrimage to Loretto. The little money, 
however, with which he had left Mantua, was now com- 
pletely exliausted, and he was in danger of falling into 
the same distress as in his flight from Ferrara, Happily 
for him Don Ferranti Gonzaga arrived at Loretto in 
time to hear of his situation, and liberally supplied him 
with the means of continuing his journey. Numerous 
persons in the neighbourhood, also, on discovering that it 
was Tasso who had thus come, a humble and money- 
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\vM |)i1f;riin, to tliu Hhrino, ran to ofTor him asHistancc. 
Iliiviitf^, tlion^fon^, iliiiHhod Iiih (lovotioim, and obtained 
figoud hoPHo, lu) n>HuiiHHl liin j()urii(*y, luid machcd liomo 
on tlio 4tli of N()V(Mnl)(^i\ 

1I() had i*(irm(^d Haiif^uino h())M*H tliat Homo proviHJuu 
wouhl \n^ roiulily ^miiliMJ lihii by tho PoiitllT. Thuao 
liop(*M won^ Hp(M*diIy dinHipatitd. IIIh iVioiidri iioglmitod 
to (ISO ih(«ir iiidiu^iKM) in IiIh favour, and ho wim uvea 
thn>at(«n('d witli houio now attempt upon hiri liberty. 
AlfoiiHo roniphiiniMl (,o tho Duku of Alantua, that tlio 
(M)ii(litionM on whirh lio Inul (M)nH(*ntod to lil)orato Ta88o 
from St. Anna had notluMMi fulfillod. 

S(>('in^ no proHpcct, thcn^foro, of hf>ttoring Inn condi- 
tion by prohin^in^ IiiH Htay at liomo, tlio diHap|>uintod 
pod. ri'HoIvcd to H(H«1( an asylum in NaphsH. IIo did not 
([iiit(^ despair of obtaininj^ tho roHtoration of Homo part of 
his mothcrV dowry, or of tho oslato whi(di had boon cou- 
flsratcd on aiuMiunt of liiH faMi(*r*rt attachment to SansO" 
vcrino, IMii^ noc.cssary pf^rniission fur hiis vinlting Naplen 
having bctMi obtainod from tho lmp(*rial (!ourt, ho flot 
out for thai, cily tovvanls thi^ end of March, li'SHHt Kow 
days of his life W(T(^ happier than thoHo whlrh lio B|)Cut 
in visiting its nnif^nilhMMit and rlaHHtc. hcouch. Tho Tory 
breathing of its puro mild air was a d(diglit and relVosh- 
m(Mit to him, and in tln^ ntonastcry of Mount Olivet, 
wlicro ho tdok u)> IiIm abode, ho felt, an with hiri «iritor at 
Sorrento, that his nuManeholy was not inourablo. RepOKOi 
tho oreasiomd soeiety of literary frit^ndn, meditation amid 
Hc.enc^s that w(U'o too beautiful to Htutni 8(ditary, and tliu 
eoniinnal diseovery of n(^w objeetH to give play to fkncy, 
or awak(Mi a host of lofty and animating rocollootlonB,^ 
Ihesi* afforded him mimns i'or struggling with tho infirm- 
ities of both mind and body, and if thoy did not cffoot a 
peruuinent euro, they relieviMi him for a time fVom suflbr- 
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ing, ftnd threw a gleam of light across his path, which, 
however transient, was incalcolablj precious to one who 
bad been so long straggling with darkness. 

Nor was the time which he passed at ihe monastery of 
Mount '^Olivet idly spent. Besides undertaking some 
alterations in his G-erusalemme, he wrote a poran on the 
origin of the religious establishment in which he enjoyed 
80 comfortable a retreat. Haying finished the first book 
of this poem, he sent it to his friend, the well-known 
Marqnis della Villa, Giambatista Manso, his earliest and 
most affectionate biographer. 

Tasso, notwithstanding aU his misfortunes, had as 
many friends as most men ; and numerous were the inyi* 
tations which he now received from persons of wealth 
and distinction, to become their guest. But he only 
desired to be left at liberty to ramble undisturbed about 
the hills and woods in which the monastery was em- 
bosomed. Manso alone was able to overcome his resolu- 
tion never to reenter the world. This amiable noble- 
man well understood his feelings. He won his confidence^ 
and rendered his society agreeable to him by that unob- 
trusive but warm friendship, so especially acceptable to 
a mind like Tasso's, irritable and suspicious, yet e^et 
yearning for sympathy. Thus he at leng^ succeeded iB 
persuading him to visit his estate at Bisaccio. In that 
most delightful of rural retreats, Tasso found that he 
might combine all the enjoyments of solitude with the fire- 
quent interchange of social pleasure. Manso assembled 
in his villa, philosophers, eminent musicians^ accom- 
plished ladies, and celebrated improvisator!. To the 
latter, Tasso, it is saU, listened with astonishment, 
acknowledging that, with all his practice in making 
verses, he could never acquire such fluency. 
But, notwithstanding the occasional success which 
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attended these friendly efforts to soothe and enliven him, 
his mind was still under the dominion of the strange 
delusions which had begun to affect it before he left the 
hospital of St. Anna. It is worthy of remark, however, 
that a change had taken place in the character of his 
supernatural visitants. While in the hospital, he was 
agitated day and night by the apprehension of secret 
enemies, and the demon which haunted him was emi- 
nently cunning and malicious. Now that he was restored 
to freedom, and could pass his time in meditation, and 
amid the grand and soothing scenes of nature, his inter- 
course was with a spirit of different character, — with 
one which seemed to meet his thoughts midway on the 
path to heaven, and to be sent to make his meditations 
more solemn and sublime. 

In a letter to the Prince of Conca, written by Manso 
while Tasso was still at Bisaccio, the marquis says, that 
he and the poet often sat together before the fire, con- 
versing on this curious subject. He had, he continued, 
in vain endeavoured to convince him that the supposed 
vision existed but in his own fancy. To all such argu- 
ments Tasso replied, that the uniform character of the 
visitant disproved the idea of its not being real, imagina- 
tion working more capriciously and wildly. He remarked 
also, that the mind had not the power of reasoning dis- 
tinctly while deluded by fancy, whereas he had held 
many and long and continued conversations with the 
spirit which attended him, and had heard from it things 
whicli neither he, nor any other man, had ever before 
heard or read, or known. " To which remark," observes 
Manso, " I still continued to object, till one day in the 
heat of our argument, he said, * Since I cannot convince 
you by reason, I will undeceive you by experience^ and 
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will make you see with your own eyes the spirit which 
you will not believe in from my words.' I accepted 
the proposal, and the following day, while we were sit- 
ting alone by the fire, he turned his face towards the 
window, on which he fixed his eyes, and when I spoke 
to him, he made no answer. At last^ he said, * See I the 
friendly spirit has courteously come to speak to me; attend, 
and you will perceive the ti*uth of my words.' I instantly 
turned my eyes in the direction to which he pointed, but 
though I looked intently, could perceive nothing except 
the rays of the sun, which entered the room through the • 
window. While, however, I was looking, I heard ToPt 
quato commence a most sublime conversation with some^ 
thing or other, for though I neither saw nor heard any 
one but himself, his words, as he questioned, or replied, 
were like those used by a person in earnest debate. 
From what he said, I could easily comprehend the 
answers supposed to be received. And these reasonings 
were so grand and marvellous from the sublimity of the 
things spoken of, and from a certain something not com- 
mon in discourse, that I was almost stupefied with won-* 
der, and dare neither interrupt Tasso, nor attempt any 
inquiries respecting the spirit with which he had made 
me acquainted, but which I saw not. I, therefore, con** 
tinned to listen, full of wonder and delight, and unheeded 
by Tasso, till, as I understood from his words, the spirit 
was leaving him, when he turned to me, and said, ^ All 
doubts will now be for over banished from your mind.' 
To which I answered, they are but increased ; for I have 
heard many things worthy of marvel, but have seen 
nothing that you promised to show me to dissipate my 
incredulity. He replied, * You have, perhaps, seen and 
heard much more than • • . .' but there he stopped, and 
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aH I did not dnro to troublt) him with any farther quoB* 
tionH, tho convi^rHfition cmdud," 

MimRo returnod to Nikjdos in tho autumn, and Taaso 
tif^ain took up his roMidenco in tho monaBtory of Mount 
Olivot. Tho correction of the Gcrusalcmme was now his 
ahnoHt Hoh) oinployniont. Wiiatovcr hope ho entertained 
of rocovorin;; any part of liiri father's or mother's pro* 
])(Tty had boon Hpeodily dissipated. No dooumonts 
couhl 1)0 procured on which to found his contemplated 
law-Hult, lie felt little difficulty in hearing this disap* 
pointinciit. A much more trivial circunistanoe created 
him far gn>at(T annoyance. There was a young noble- 
man, the Count di Taleno, son of the Prince of Conca, 
who waH resolutely 1)ent on making the poet his 
gucHt, while his father was as rcHolute in opposing the 
idea, not enduring the thought of his keeping company 
with the Hon of the disloyal and exiled Bernardo Tauo, 
To ])ut an end to tho contest between tlie fatlier and soOi 
the poet geiKU'ouHly detxirmined to make a journey to 
Uonic, alleging as a reason, that ho was anxious about 
Home 1)()okH and writingH which ho had ordered to be 
sent to that v.hy from BtM'gaino and Mantua. 

lie arrived at Rome, December {)th, 15H8, and pro* 
cetided to the palace of the C^ardinal Hcipione Oonsagai 
but inuigining that the reception given him was not 
Huillcituitly frl(;ndly, he wrote to Miccol5 degli Oddi» 
Huperior of the monahtery of Hanta Maria Nuoyai 
beHct^chiiig bin temporary hoHpitality. Tho good monk 
Immf^diately Hont a carriage for liim, and nursed him 
with fatherly attention through a Hicknoss of near four 
monlliH* duration. On hiH recovery, he again visited tho 
(cardinal (ionzaga, and found no cause to doubt the eor- 
diality with which he wan inviied to remain at Ida palace. 
During this visit, he prepared for press a now edition of 
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Lis miscellaneous poems, and wrote his dialogue, ''II 
Costantino, OTvero dell a Clemenza.'' But the palace of 
the cardinal was no happj home for a guest badly 
provided with money. The domestics soon discovered 
Tasso's poverty, and treated his peculiarities with dis- 
dain. Suspecting the reason of the affronts passed upon 
him, he wrote to his friend Costantino, now in the ser- 
vice of the Duke of Mantua. He frankly told him his 
circumstances, confessed his want of a court-dress, of a 
coat, a night-gown, and even of shirts. Costantino 
faithfully fulfilled his commission. The generous duke 
directed that Tasso's necessities might be liberally sup- 
plied ; but the order was intercepted by some wicked 
domestic in the service of the cardinal, and the unhappy 
poet left the palace in despair. 

Forlorn and helpless, he would now have perished with 
cold and hunger, but for the timely aid sent him by the 
Count di Paleno, and other friends at Naples. Even 
with the funds thus supplied him, he was still sufficiently 
wretched. Passing from one inn or lodging-house to 
another, he felt the infirmities both of his mind and 
body daily increased by want of repose. Again, there- 
fore, he applied for shelter to the friendly prior of 
Santa Maria, and was again welcomed by many of the 
benevolent monks. But even the walls of a monastery 
cannot shut out all enemies of peace. Some of the 
monks thought that their superior was over-indulgent to 
the capricious poet. Tasso suspected their feelings, and 
was miserable at the idea of living exposed to their ill- 
natured scrutiny. An incident followed which curiously 
illustrates the unforeseen results of piety and bene- 
volence. One of the ancestors of Tasso had mainly 
contributed to found the Spedale de' Bergamaschi. Its 
doors were ever open to the sick and afflicted, and Tasso 

y 
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felt thnt, for a timo, lio could be happier under its roof 
than under any other. Whether he experienced all the 
humiliation which some authors have connected with 
this circumstance, may well be doubted. It is more 
probable, that he knew he should be treated in the 
institution as tlie descendant of one of its founders, and 
would there receive both better nursing and more skil- 
ful medical treatment than could be had anywhere else 
in Rome. 

Certain it is, that, after remaining some time in the 
hospital, he returned in better health and humour to his 
former chamber in the monastery of Santa Maria. There 
he 80011 after received an invitation from the Duke of 
Mantua, and a still more pressing one from the Grand- 
diike of Tuscany. At first, ho refused both these invi- 
tations, liut the grand-duke sont a special message by 
his anil)assiulor at Rome, and accompanied it by the 
jn'osciit of a hundred scudi. Tasso's gratitude would 
not allow him to resist such a manifestation of princely 
courtesy, and early in April 1.590 ho set out on his 
journey to Florence. His arrival in that city bad all 
the appearance of a triumph. As he passed along the 
streets, his tall and majestic figure, his pale and thought- 
ful eouutcnance, and the somewhat rapt expression of 
Iiis bine lustrous eyes, inspired the by-standers with 
awe ; and tlu^y whispered one to another, " Never forget 
that you have seen Tasso." 

He returned to Rouio at the beginning of September. 
His purse had been well filled by the generosity of the 
duke, and the Manjuis del Ycntimiglia had given him a 
hundred scudi, the purchase-money of a place for his 
ancestral name in the "Cierusaleinme Conquistata.*' These 
Bums, however, must have been soon exhausted ; and he 
appears to have again complained to his friends at 
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Mantua of some dreaded necessity. He thus writes, as 
if fearing that such a statement might expose him to the 
charge of extravagance : "I have bough t,** he says, "but 
two melons this whole summer ; and, weak as I am, have 
eaten meat instead of spending any money for poultry. 
If I have had a salad now and then, it has only been in 
the way of luxury. You may think that to spend money 
for physic is to throw it away. If so, then I confess to 
the waste of some few crowns. I will not allow, however, 
that what little I have expended in books has been lost ; 
for I stood in great need of them, either to learn some- 
thing new, or to recall what I have forgotten." 

The accession of Gregory XIV. formed a new era in 
Tasso's hopes. He looked for some pension or secular 
benefice from the pontiff, which might save him from all 
future anxiety, and, had his friends properly urged his 
claims, it seems probable that they would have been 
granted. But he was left unnoticed, and, indignant at 
the neglect, ho once more declared his resolution to bid 
adieu to the world and all its concerns. A letter from 
his friend Costantiuo set aside this stern resolve as 
speedily as it had been taken, and in a few days more he 
was on his way to Mantua. The preparation of a new 
edition of his miscellaneous works foimed his chief em- 
ployment during his stay in that city ; but the printers 
wearied him by their delays, and a lingering sickness 
tended still further to mar the pleasure of his visit. 

About the middle of November, he set out on his 
return to Rome, where he arrived, much reduced in 
strength, the following month. Another change in 
ecclesiastical affairs reawakened his dream of some 
sinecure benefice. That nothing in his writings might 
stand in the way of his preferment, he subjected them to 
a strict revision, and blotted out every word which 

T 2 
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might offend the ear of a jealous churchman. While' 
thus engaged, he received an invitation from the Count 
di Paleno, who by the death of his father was left free 
from any hindrance to the enjoyment of Tasso's company. 
A slight hint that the journey to Naples could not be 
made without money soon brought the necessary supply, 
and in January 1592, his young friend, now Prince of 
Conca, hailed him as the most honoured guest his palace 
could receive. The " Gerusalemme Conquistata " was 
nearly finished. He hoped it might be completed while 
the poet was his guest. This was not a vain or ungrace- 
ful wish, but it suggested to Tasso's suspicious mind that 
he was watched, and he became, as usual, melancholy 
and unsettled. He told his distress to Manso, who at 
once saw how vain it would be to combat his apprehen- 
sions. One day, therefore, when the prince was out, 
taking the poet by one hand, and his manuscript in the 
other, he conveyed them both to his own residence, — a 
proceeding which, however strange to modem notions, 
the Prince of Conca saw it right to excuse with great 
kindness and good-humour.* 

At Manso's villa on the sea-coast, Tasso's health 
underwent a visible improvement. His spirits became 
more equable, and he could look at the common affairs 
of life under a new and more cheerful aspect. In this 
state of feeling, he again determined to urge his claim to 
the estates of his family. The present possessors repeated 
the legal arguments before employed, but they now added, 
that Tasso's madness was itself a bar to his inheriting 

* Manso relates this occarrence in his own memoir of the poet, 
and without any apparent feeling that he had done wrong. Tho 
prince breakfasted with him and Tasso the next morning, and said 
that he should consider the poet, while with his friend Manso, frill 
his own guest. — VitUj cap. zix. 
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the disputed property. " To this plea," says Manso, " it 
might have been answered, as in the case of Sophocles, 
* can these writings be the production of a madman?'"* 

On his journey back to Rome, he and his escort were 
stopped at Mola da Gaeta by alarming reports of a 
neighbouring banditti. The captain of the band was 
Marco di Sciarra, a name sufficiently terrible to make 
both commissaries, and travellers in general, thankful for 
the protection of walls and gates. Tasso despised the 
warnings of the good people of Mola. Drawing his 
sword, he proposed to run all hazards of an attack from 
the robbers ; but neither his companions nor the commis- 
saries would permit him to stir beyond the gates. It was 
impossible to tell how long this hindrance to his progress 
might continue, but, just as his stock of patience was 
exhausted, he received a message from the bandit-captain 
himself. Marco di Sciarra desired him to know, that he 
had heard of his arrival in the neighbourhood ; that he 
honoured his name and genius, and was ready to afford 
him protection on his journey, and whatever might tend 
to render it easy and agreeable. Tasso dare not offend 
the authorities of Mola by accepting such an offer, but he 
could not refrain from declaring his pleasure at the 
homage paid him. Marco immediately replied, that, as 
he could not serve him in any better way, he would leave 
the road open by withdrawing his band altogether from 
the neighbourhood. Pachione paid no better compliment 
than this to Ariosto at Garfagnana. 

On his arrival at Rome, Tasso had the gratification to 
learn that his friends had neither been idle, nor unsuccess- 
ful, in employing for him their interest with the Pope, 
Instead of having to seek refuge either in a monastery, 

* Tasso had himself made this comparison of his case with that of 
Sophocles some time before.— i^f. al Ccwdinale AJbanu 
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or an hospital, ho was iuvitcd to tho house of the pontiff*! 
iiephows, " Not,'* says Sorassi, " to serve, or play the 
courtier, — an ofTico which ho would now have refased 
under any circumstances whatever, — but to compose 
poetry and philosophise." 

The names of his new patrons, if so they maybe itjled, 
were Cintio and Pietro Aldobrandini, and their natural 
good taste and love of study rendered them duly sensible 
of the advantage which they enjoyed in the company of 
a man like Tasso. Cintio, the elder, was unwearied in 
showing him marks of affection ; and the poet, to prove a 
pr()])ortionable degree of gratitude, resolved upon in* 
scribing to him tho "Gerusalemme Conquistata," now on 
the ])oint of being finished. Not only Cintio, but the 
pontitr himself, was highly delighted at the idea of the 
renown to bo derived from the dedication of such a 
work ; and Cintio, that nothing might occur to rob him 
of the honour, immediately employed Angelo Ingegnerii 
the Venetian, to assist in speedily preparing the poem for 
tho press. 

TaHHo, in tho meantime, had been provided with apart- 
ments in the Vatican, and accompanied the court when 
the Pope retired to his summer residence at Montecavallo. 
80 well, in fact, was the poet contented with his situation 
at this period, that he expressed no wish to return tO' his 
favourite Naples. The completion of his new epic con* 
tributed still farther to increase his good-humour, and he 
said of this poem that he felt for it the greatest affbotion ( 
that he was alienated from the former one, as a fkther 
from a rebellious child, of which ho suspects the legiti- 
macy ; that this was born of his mind, as Minerva from 
the head of Jove ; and that he would intrust it with his 
life, and even his soul. It was published in the latter 
part of 1593, and enjoyed for some time a prodigiooft 
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popularity ; but, after the first excitement of novelty had 
passed away, it was discovered, that its superior regu- 
larity and dignity of language were not sufficient to 
make up for its inferiority to the "GerusalemmeLiberata" 
in variety and splendour of invention. The comparison 
^which the author himself drew between his two epics, 
both in the dedication of the " Conquistata," and in a 
treatise written expressly on the subject, is highly 
curious, and afibrds another instance of the fact, that the 
mind is far from being always capable of judging cor- 
rectly respecting the relative merit of its own pro- 
ductions. 

Having finished the " Conquistata," Tasso composed 
several small pieces, of a devotional kind, which were 
read with such avidity, that in a few days they were 
printed in ^ve difi\;rent cities. He also continued, 
though but slowly, his poem on the Creation ; and, in 
the early part of 1594, had completed two of the Giornate, 
and prepared the materials for the other five. His situ- 
ation, in the meantime, continued as agreeable to him as 
at first. Cintio, who was now a cardinal, treated him 
with unfeigned respect, and most of the great men of 
Rome, whether ecclesiastics or not, sought his acquaint- 
ance. How strange was this ! Tasso had written all his 
noblest works, when, a very few years before, he had 
been suffered to wander about Rome without a friend, 
and to seek a few quiet days, and a little nursing in an 
hospital ! But he had then no prince or cardinal to pro- 
tect him : — so little is genius, of the highest order, sure 
of respect for its own intrinsic dignity. 

It is gratifying to find that Tasso, notwithstanding all 
he had suffered, retained the urbanity of his nature unin- 
jured. When over-fatigued with study, or labouring 
under indisposition, he was accustomed to recreate him- 
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Boir !»)• vipiliiig iliniTpnt. c|unrif»ni (»f flin rliy, nnd becnmn II 
rnM|n(Mi(. fiitpiiilntii in (lin Fip]ii>nU of pliilodophyi Oil 
(lii>p(* ofMMiHifiiiFi, 111* WfMild wiiif (n ilin roiinliminn of till* 
liM>tiin*. lunl tluMi, (Mill(M*tiii|r niutHl liiiii n nufnlmr of the 

yonnijr ptlulfMlfx. F(|MM1fl fi (MillpidfTfilllo titUP IM (MltlVOrfllng 

with. iiikI i|iirMtinninfr, (Ihmii on vnrifiiin inpicfl ofin- 
iorvni. 

Mill ill Mfiivti iri{M ilin i|(>clittn of liiFt rotiKiliiifinn Yir- 
cniiii' nliinnln<{ly prtvcptililp, himI in* nliiiilniMl pormiwinn 
firiiin pnitrrtnt'H \n iniil<(* r^ jniinipy (() Nnplf*F(, liopitig ilmi 
tlin nniMiPFin oi' (lu« rlitiiiiii* tniglil n^iiin liiivn mitnn hiflii- 
rtuM> nil liiM luMiltli. 11(1 fi'iioluMl Nf^plon on tlin iliit'd iif 
•)niH\ Mild tnnl( up liin nlMMJiMti (iHMiKinnKtcrjof S. Hovi?* 
t'inii. MiitiHo liimliMiiMJ (() liitii ()i(> nintiiiMit. of hii« nrrivnl, 
mid llnMr nippiliijr wim ii(t(Mi(i(Ml with pvrry ilrmnnBimiidii 
of IIm* iihihI. iM-driif liiul uiM'liiiti^itl|^ (VifMidRliip. TllO 
ijriMiniiH' l\iiidii(«MM nf (lii« fiiiinpiifi wfiR cvitiiMM] In fininfcnlnr 
lull MlViMHidiinii* nintiiifM'. < )nr ni'tlin lli'pt. Intpilrioft ^vlilrh 
III' imuli' id' TiiMfifi I'l'MpiM'ti'd tlii» Rinto cif IiIr wnrdrobo in 
riMMird to liiiiMi. find, nndln^ (lirit- liift Riipply wnn Rmnlli 
lip iniiniMliiitidy Rct liin mother nnd \y\{\\ witli ilirlr 
dniiK'Nlii'M. it) wnrk. Mild. Ill 11 I'rw dii^R, Ront ilin pm^i li 
Itir^p MtnrU nf (*vrrylliiii^ ti<M*PRRfM'y (nr IiIr nRn. 

'riinti^.li liinlipnlili wiiR tnd. nini(«riidl)r iniprovrd, TnRnri 
wiiM p(» fur iidicvf'd liy ilin rrpoRn nnd (diiiiif^n nf air cun- 
RPipiPiit. nil liiR jniirtiry, iliiii lin wiih fihln to fMijny tlio 
Riiricty nl' liJR fViiMidR, iiiid (d* (lin viU'HntR liirrnrjr turn 
will) nitiio (n pri> liini nt. (lio inoniiRtrry, or invikMt lilm to 
(lipir linii'irR. lint, iniir ninntliR bidni^ iilriMidy ])aRKor1) 
Hip ('iinlinnl Cintin ^ri^w inipfitiiMii ol' IiIr n1inrn(M% nnd 
wndc (n riMpiPRt IiIr ltnni(M|ifi(i« ndnrn. Thrro rrpllnl, 
(liiii IiIm lawMiiit. wiiR Riill lint, in ini vuv\y Rtnf^n of It^ 
prnvri'RR, find Hint In* wfiR, niotrovpr, rngft^od In print- 
iiiLT liiM " DiMiMinrpn nn llptnii* Poidry/* nnd tlio "IMalugo 
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dello ImprcHO.*' Cintio, not content with this apology, 
and desirous of conferring upon his friend the highest 
honour in his power to bcHtow, proposed to the Pope and 
his brother cardinals to award him a public triumph and 
coronation. His suggestion was immediately adopted^ 
and he wrote to the poet again, summoning him to 
return without delay, and informing him of the honour 
tliat awaited him. 

TaHso, it is said, expressed neither pleasure nor sur« 
prise at this flattering intelligence. It would have been 
surpriHing if he had. Ho was too well assured of the 
universality and stability of his fame to desire such an 
f3xhihition ; and he had too much taste not to shrink 
from becoming the object of a vulgar show. He, how* 
ever, informed the cardinal that he would return to 
liorrie by Novemlxjr. The promise was fulfilled, and on 
urriving near the city, he was met by a great number of 
the l*ope*s servants and several courtiers, who conducted 
him with great ceremony to the palace. On the follow- 
ing morning he had an audience of the Pope, who spoke 
to him respecting his triumph and coronation. The 
young cardinal wished it to take place immediately, but 
afterwards considered that it might be better to defer 
the ceremony till the fine days of spring. Tasso, how- 
ever, liHtened to all that was said unmoved, answering 
his friends who congratulated him, in the words of Seneca, 
*' Mn^nifiea verba mors prope admota oxcutit"— Ap- 
proaehing death despises proud designs. His health, in- 
(iee(l, grew every day worse, and ho was wholly occupied 
with tiuj thought of finishing his sacred poem of ''Ge- 
nesin." In this labour he was greatly assisted by Inge- 
gneri, who both revised what was already written, and 
eagerly copied what Tasso dictated from time to time, or 
wrote on different slips of paper* 
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It iH cliooring and consolntory to find, that Qrerj 
rU^P which TiiHHo Hot towards tho goal of his wcarj 
journ(>y, his path becnino Ichh thorny and ruggod. At 
tho bogitining of l!)9!), tho Vo\w conforrodupon him an 
annual jKuisioii of two hundred scudi ; and ho had the 
Hatinffiction to hoar, almut the samo time, that his oppo- 
nent in the suitH iiiHtituted at Naples, had agreed to a 
com prom iH(^, and offered to settle on him an annuity of 
two hundred ducatH. j^ut in tho month of Aprili and 
wIuMi luH friends were preparing for his coronation, his 
HpiritH Huddonly drooped, and he anticipated the speedj 
a])piouch of death. In order that ho might pass tlie last 
liourH of hiH life in (|uiet and devotion, he requested per- 
mirtsion to retire to the ccmvcnt of Saint Onojfrio, to 
which desire tho cardinal gave a melancholy assenfi^ and 
had liiH carriage prepared to convey him to the monastery 
without (h'lay. I'he morning on whicli ho loft the palace 
waH dark and Htormy, a heavy rain falling inocssantlyt 
acconipani(;d with violent blaHtH of wind. It was with 
no littlo HurpriH(s thentforo, that tho monks watched the 
npproiich of the cardinaFs carriage. They wont -out to 
uuH'i the un(!X])(>cted visitor. Tasso doscondod the 
vehicle with diflieulty, and, answering tho salute of the 
])rior and the brethren, said he was come to die among 
them. On the lOth of the month his disorder, increased, 
it Ih Haid, by liiH having takon Homo milk, of which he 
had always been fond, left no longer any hope of his re* 
cov<3ry. lie waH seized with a fover, which arrived at its 
heiglit on tlie seventh day, and Uinaldini, the Pope's 
phyHician, warned him that his last hour was at hand. 
rrepan>(l for this intelligence, Tasso embraced him, 
thanked him with cheerfulness for his warning, and 
then, raining his eyoH towards heaven, fervently praised 
Gud for having, after a long and tempestuous TOjage^ 
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carried him into port. " From this hour," says Manso, 
" he spoke no more of earthly things, nor of fame after 
death, but, wholly intent on celestial glory, thought of 
nothing but how he might best prepare himself for that 
great and sublime flight which he hoped to take. Hence 
he began to elevate his thoughts, supporting himself, as 
it were, on two most swift and powerful wings, onoi of 
which was distrust in himself, the other trust in God." 

Notwithstanding his extreme weakness, he resolved 
upon taking the sacrament the following morning in 
the chapel belonging to the monastery, and surrounded 
by the brethren. Supported in the arms of his at- 
tendants, he went through the sacred rite with the 
devotion to be expected from a dying man, and such a 
man as Tasso. When he was replaced in his bed, the 
prior put some questions to him respecting his will, and 
where he wished to be buried ; to which he made answer, 
that he had so little property, that it was scarcely worth 
considering what became of it after his death ; but turn- 
ing to his confessor, he said smilingly, "Father, write 
down that I render back my soul to God who gave it, 
and my body to the earth, whence it is derived, in this 
church of Saint Onofrio ; that I make Cardinal Cintio 
the heir to my goods, and request that he will restore to 
Signor Giambatista Manso that little picture of me, 
which he has been unwilling to give away except in the 
present case ; and that to this monastery I give this 
image of my most beloved Redeemer," saying which, he 
took from the head of the bed, a crucifix which had been 
given him by Clement VIL, and was not only of singu- 
larly beautiful workmanship, but had been specially 
blessed by the pontiff. 

He continued to linger on from this time to the 24th day 
of the month, and the fourteenth from that of his attack, 
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iMnployiiif^ fill tliat jioriod in duyoiion, and In couvoroing 
willi liin (!onirHHor, who is ro|>oried to Imvcs suld, that he 
could find no iiilnt oi' nioriai Hin in hiM lifo for many 
y(;urri proviouM to hiri ditcoiiriu. On tho day above men- 
tiontMl, Ito wti8 ovory moment uxpoctod to breathe his 
IuhI., and (JinLio biiinf^ informed of his condition, anxi- 
ouHJy liiuiLtMHMl to tiio nionaMtcry, cai'rying with him 
tiie hcm^diction and ubnohition of tiio pcmtiflT, which he 
liud Hoiirited for hiri friend. TuHrio received tldH mark of 
Icindnt'rtM witli devout gratitude, Hay inf<, aH tho abHolutloii 
wart ^iven iiim, tinit '*it wati tlie car on wliich he hoped 
to ^o erowned not witli laurel, aM a poet into the capitol| 
hut with ^lory art a Haint into heaven." On the cardloal'ri 
inquiring if lie had no re(|uertt to make reM]H3eting any- 
thing to be done after hirt dt^atli, he replied, that he Hhoiild 
be happy if all the copieH of hiri workH could lie collected 
and^iv(Mi to the (lameH, rtineeCjod had not permitted him 
to iinirth the **Sette (liornate/* and the '' Gerunalemme" 
wan eH|)eeially impttrfiict. ^'lle knew/' ho Haid, "that it 
would he diHieult to gather tof^ether all the copies difl- 
jierrted about, but it would not, he believed, l>e impOB- 
rtible." The cardinal, rteein^ the earneritneHS with which 
h(^ nnide lliirt reqmtrtt, auMwered him, that IiIh wIhIi would 
not be forgotten, 'i artrto exjirertrted no little pleaaure at 
receiving thirt intimation, and continued to observe, that 
an he had now obtained, throuf^h the visit of the cai'dlnal 
and the. benediction of the pontiff, all he could detiire in 
thirt world, he begged to be allowed to spend the Hhort 
rtpace which remained in meditation, and to bo left till the 
following morning entirely by hiniMelf with Christ, who, 
he observed, taking the. crucifix in his hand, could alouo 
mediate, for him betw(^(M) hirt heavy sins and infinite 
hn'i'v.y. Thirt recpnist wart immediately complied with, and 
the cardinal and other visitors, leaving the cbamberi 
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gave way to their grief in copious floods of tears. Tasso 
remained alone with Grod, as he desired, and the only per- 
sons thenceforth permitted to enter the chamber were his 
confessor, and one or two of the fathers, distinguished for 
their learning and sanctity. As these holy men watched 
round his bed, they comforted him by the singing of 
psalms, in which he occasionally joined, and then, re- 
tiring into himself again, held silent communion with 
his Saviour. In this manner was passed the whole of 
that solemn night. The next morning, about eleven 
o'clock, knowing that his hour was come, he embraced 
the crucifix, and with the words on his lips "Into thy 
hands, Lord," he resigned his spirit to God. 

This event occurred on the 5th of April, and in the 
evening of the same day the corpse, all that remained 
among men of the divine poet, was privately interred in 
the church of the monastery, and covered with a plain 
marble slab. Manso, on visiting Rome ten years after, 
was anxious to erect a monument to his memory, but 
the Cardinal Cintio prevented his proceedings, observ- 
ing that he intended to erect one at his own expense. It 
was even with some difiiculty that he obtained permission 
to inscribe the poet's name on the marble tablet, in 
order that it might be known by strangers, who visited 
the monastery, in what spot his bones were deposited. * 
The cardinal never fulfilled his design, and all Tasso's 
sepulchral honours were comprehended in the simple 
inscription of his friend, till Cardinal Bevilacqua placed 
his remains in a prouder receptacle, and framed a loftier 
sounding though not so noble an epitaph as the plain 
"Hie Jacet Torquatus Tassus." 

♦ Vita, cap. 191. 
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CHIABRERA, TASSONI, ETC. 

With the life of Tasso closed the most splendid, and, 
perhaps, the last splendid era of Italian poetry. The 
period was approaching when the wounded spirit of her 
muse would exclaim, " Italia^ Italia ! why wert thou not 
more powerful, or less beautiful?" 

It would be a useless and uninteresting task to name 
the host of indifferent writers who lived in the seven- 
teenth century, and are termed among their countrymen, 
by way of contempt, " I Seicentisti." The first of the 
small number excepted from this severe censure is 
Gabriello Chiabrera, who was bom at Savona, June 8, 
1552, and fifteen days after the death of his father.* His 
mother did not remain long a widow, and Gabriello was 
adopted by his father's brother and sister, neither of 
whom was married. At the age of nine his uncle took 
him to Rome, where he resided, and provided him with 
a private tutor, from whom he learned Latin. But his 
studies were interrupted by two violent fevers, one of 
which attacked him on his arrival in Rome, and the 
other about two years afterwards, keeping him for seven 
months in the utmost peril of death. On his recovery, 
his uncle sent him to the Jesuits' College, in order, he 
said, that by sharing in the exercises of boys of his own 
age, he might strengthen his delicate constitution at the 
same time that he pursued the study of philosophy. He 
continued at the college till he was twenty, when he 
paid a short visit to his mother at Savona, and on his 
return to Rome attached himself to the court of the 
Cardinal Cornaro Camerlingo. Several years were 

♦ Vita da Stesso, Opere, voL i. 
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« 

passed by him in this service, when, haying killed some 
gentleman in a duel, he was obliged to seek safety bj 
flight. He tells us that he did not complain much of his 
exile from Bome. Competency and literature made him 
sufficiently happy, till in another broil^ which, according 
to his own assertion, was owing to no fault of his, he 
received a slight wound, for which, he saya^ " his own 
hand took revenge.'* The result was a long and deserved 
imprisonment. At the same time that he was suffering 
in this manner from the indulgence of his impetuous dis* 
position, he saw himself in danger of seeing his property 
confiscated, which would certainly have taken place bul 
for the interference of Cardinal Cintio Aldobrandini, the 
friend of Tasso, who obtained its restoration. This 
enabled him to pass the rest of his life in qtiiet and inde- 
pendence, and at the age of fifty he married Lelia Pavese^ 
the daughter of Giulio Pavese and Marzia Spinola. His 
health, he informs his readers, was more than commonly 
good, and, except during the illnesses above mentiooed, 
he had never kept his bed : ** And this," says he, at the 
end of his brief autobiography, '' is all there is to tell of 
Gabriello as a common citizen, and this is little worth 
knowing." 

As a writer, however, he thinks more particular infor- 
mation may be required respecting him. He therefore 
informs us, that he was intimate with Mureto, and the 
bosom friend of Sperone Speroni ; that on leaving Rome, 
and returning to Savona, he b^an to study poetry sys- 
tematically, as an art, and laboured, with unceasing 
diligence, to make himself master of its noblest models. 
It was his common observation, that the poets of Italy 
were far too timid both in style and invention, and that^ 
instead of being like them, he would follow the example 
of his countryman Columbus, discover a new world, or 
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perish. With this feeling, lie strove to imitate the bold" 
ness and freedom of Pindar, and was sufficiently buo- 
eessful to become one of the most admired writers of his 
age. The Grand-duke of Tuscany, the Dukes of Savoj 
and Modena, invited him to their courts, and never 
allowed him to depart without an accumulation of 
honours and presents. Equal regard was shown him bj 
the Pope, and a respect, even still more flattering, by 
his fellow-citizens. When Savona, on the occasion of a 
war, was filled with soldiers, the house of the poet Ghia- 
brera was expressly exempted, by a decree of oouncilf 
from military occupation. 

Those fruits of his genius and study were amply 
sufficient to put him in good-humour both with his art 
and with the world. Of the former, he always spoke 
with generous enthusiasm ; and to let it be known that 
he valued the fame gained by its means above honours 
of any other kind, he adopted as his motto, encircled by 
a laurel, this line from Petrarch : — 

" Non ho, 80 non qnost' nna," 

Chiabrera lived to the age of eighty-six or eighty- 
seven, and, notwithstanding his turbulent character in 
youth, had long been as good a Catholic as poet. ** Santa 
Lucia," he said, " has been my aid for sixty years ; and 
during that time I have never failed to commend my- 
self to her twice a day." * 

Contemporary with Chiabrera was Alessandbo Tas- 
SON I, a writer of genius, and not likely to be forgotten 

* In the latter years of his life he wrote some devotional worki, 
and tbo inscription whicli ho left to be engraved on his tomb ii 
equally humble and pious: — 

Amico, 

** lo vivcndo ccrcava il conforto per lo Monte FftmaMO % 
Tu, mcglio cousigliuto, fa di cercorlo sal Monte Calvario. 
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while there are readers capable of understanding the 
nice characteristics of Italian humour. He was born at 
Modena, in the year 1566, and lost both his parents 
almost before he left his cradle. The relations on whom 
he became dependent regarded him with little affection, 
and his early days were saddened by most of the sorrows 
which fall to the lot of a neglected orphan. But he bore 
vexation and discouragement with a patient and resolute 
spirit. Triumphing over all difficulties, he gained an 
early reputation for sound scholarship, and in the year 
1597 became secretary to the Cardinal Ascanio Colonna.* 
In this capacity he accompanied his patron to Spain, 
and appears to have acquired, in a few years, sufficient 
fortune to live in comfort and independence. The 
" Accademia degli Umoristi " at Rome, elected him its 
president ; and though he afterwards became attached, 
successively, to the courts of Savoy and Modena, this 
seems to have been rather from taste than actual necessity, 
lie died at Modena in April 1635. 

The "Secchia Rapita," or "Rape of the Bucket," 
Tassoni's only well-known work, was written to celebrate 
the following important event. In the petty wars 
between Bologna and Modena, a party of Tolunteers, be- 
longing to the latter city, had the hardihood to enter 
Bologna, mai'ch up to a well in the market-place, seize 
the bucket, and carry it off in triumph. The trophy 
thus won was carefully locked up in the belfry of the 
cathedral at Modena, a monument of eternal renown to 
the Modencso, and of discomfiture to their rivals. Tas- 
soni's idea of writing an epic poem, in twelve books, on 
such a theme, is itself a laughable preliminary to the 
various details which he has, with comical gravity, inter- 

* Vita, Compil. da Robust. Gkrone. 
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woven ill IiiM iiiuTutivo, A moduni and foruifjn roailur 
limy iiiiKrt iiiui!li wliidi ih oxcolhmt in ilin humour of tliin 
(M'trlimtcii |MMuii, hut cwrii with tiiiiiiy cluduciiont oiiouglt 
will n'liiiiiti in nxciU) wry f{i)iuiiiiu uiirtli.* 

(ilAMIlAITISTA MaUINI WIIM IxM'll lit NflplOH ill Ootobof 

\CA\\). I Mm rather hud iinpiinMl wealth and Htaiiun a« ft 
lawyer, and ho lioptMl to H(«n hin Mon Huccuod him iu tllO 
Hanio iiroHpei'diiM career. Hut (iiiinihaiilMtA (lurly ox- 
hihileil iH'ools of a iatieiiul, dc«Hiilt(»ry mind. Tho littlu 
tiiuo whirh ho ein)doy(Ml in ntiidy whh dovotud to tho 
pootM. Ilo lie^an to write verHen hiinHidfs and, proinptisd 
hy a fatal vanity, hIuuiumI Iuh pnuhuit fathor hy printing 
luM rhynieM, not very ercMlitaldo oltluT iiir tiwU) ur HUiiti- 
nient. TliiH was not to ho endured. In A fU of Hudden 
par^Hinn, liirt fatlier ex]»elled hiui thu houHO ; and ho won 
redneecl to a Htatt^ of be^^ary, when tho f^omsrous 
MarqiiiH of Villa, Tiihm/h patron, the I'rllieo of Coiica, 
and one. or two other nohloinen, pitied hiri dintroHN, and 
ailoriUd him a temporary nMyhini. 1 lived vdd, liy Mocond- 
in<', Moiu(« friend, in a dan^eroim cpiarnd, ho wiiri thrown 
into pri.-ion, and after his releiiHo wiiH thankful to bo ri!- 
eeived into ther-ervieo of tho ^n*at and wealthy Card! iml 
(■intio, whom Jio aeeonipanied on Hoveral viHit« to tho 
prineipal eonrtH of Italy. It waH on one of theHu occaMioiiS 
that the Duko of Savoy rreated him a cavalior, and that 
\u^ wiiH expoHed, in coiiHeipioiieUt to tho liairod of Mur* 
tola, tho dnk(^'ri Hecn^tary, and narrowly CMcapod luoiaiiiii- 
nation. In Kil/! ho wiw invited by Queen Margnrot to 
h^iiiiro, and, at her diMith, enjoyed thu Htlll moro diiitiu- 
^MiiNlied patronage of Mary (ht* McmIIcu. Tho '* AUouiN," 

* Stii'h witN i\w 'iio|iuliiriL> wliif'h It ffnlnud wliUu HtlU in manii' 
m'ii|>L, iliiiL II iMiHdii whii iiiiuUi copioN oi it, nnd mjM thmii at eltflik 
ktudi li |iir(-r, p, ill lied alioiii two liuuilrud (lucMti Iwforo it WM 
jiiiit[f.il.-- (irru/itf. 
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his principal work, was published in 1623, when he left 
Paris and returned to Italy. At Rome he was welcomed 
by the literary men of all classes, was elected president 
of the " Accademia degli Umoristi," and had the pros- 
pect of uninterrupted prosperity, when the death of 
Gregory XV. changed the aspect of affairs, and he re- 
tired to Naples. Urban VIII. was as willing as his pre- 
decessor to show honour to so popular a poet, and Marini 
was on the point of returning to Rome, when he was 
assailed by a sudden sickness, and died in March 1625. 

Marini was a man of genius. His poems have many 
beauties ; but their original popularity may be ascribed 
rather to their meretricious imagery, than to any in- 
trinsic excellence of language or design. With the re- 
vival of a healthier taste, and sounder moral sentiments, 
than those which prevailed in his own and a subsequent 
generation, Marini's voluptuousness ceased to be either 
attractive, or tolerated.* 

The less known but ingenious Bracciolini was con- 
temporary with these writers. He was born at Pistoia in 
1566, where he died after a long career, rendered pros- 
perous by ecclesiastical patronage, in 1645. He is 
briefly described by one of his biographers as "a gentle- 
man, a canon, a lawyer, and a poet."'|' His chief work, 
" Lo Sclierno degli Dei," contested for some time the 
palm of comic merit with Tassoni's " Secchia Rapita," 
and claimed the praise of being the first poem of the 
kind. Like some other authors, Bracciolini, though in- 
debted to literature for his success in life, did not wish 

* Tiraboschi cannot resist an expression of surprise that Marini 
should huvo enjoyed the patronage of churchmen. — Storiaf t. viii. 
lib. iii. p. 456. 

f Mazzuchelli. 

S 2 
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it to bo supposed that poetry was to him either a toil or 
a profession. Hence he tells us that, while Dante grew 
pale and thin with the long labour of his Yorse, he only 
idled witli the muse, and enjoyed his ease : — 



** Ma io, che al faoco i Ten! mici conflacro, 
Fo pcnsier di paBsarmcno in lottica 
Al Pcgoseo con ncgligcnte passo, 
Pero senza studiar compongo o ingrasio.'* 

Bat when I write, my vene I consecrate 
Unto the fire; and stretched upon a mat 
There mount my ambling Pegasus elate, 
Compose at ease, unstudying, and grow fat 
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PiETRO Metastasio, or Trapassi, was born at Rome, 
January 13th, 1698. His parents, Felice Trapassi d'As- 
sisi, and Francesca Galasti da Bologna, weye poor but 
respectable. Felice had been obliged, by the misfortunes 
of his family, to serve, for some years, as a private 
soldier. But he was frugal and industrious, and, on 
obtaining his discharge, he united his small savings with 
those of a friend, and, settling in Rome, opened a booth 
for the sale of oil, meal, and other articles of ordinary 
consumption. Early and late, he might be seen attending 
to the concerns of his little shop. Francesca united her 
efforts with his. They were happy in their humble 
prosperity ; and whatever gain rewarded their industry 
was lovingly spent in indulging and educating their 
children.* Pietro afforded the earliest promise of reward- 
ing their affectionate solicitude. When ten years old, he 
improvised verses on whatever attracted his notice. A 
voice singularly musical added to the charm of these 
effusions, and his parents listened to them with as much 
delight as wonder. He had just returned one evening 

* Francesco Beina. Abate Cordara, Lettere. 

Z 3 
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from school, and was standing at tho door of Lis father^s 
bootli, amuHing liiinHclf, as usual, with his unpremeditated 
rhymes, when tho great lawyer. Abate Gravina, with 
hid friend Lorenzini, happened to pass by. The sweet 
tones of Pietro's voice, his pleasant look, and the marvel- 
lous facility with which he poured out verse after verse^ 
so charmed Graviua, that he waited till tho improvised 
song wuH finished, and then offered the young minstrel 
some silver in proof of his admiration. The money was 
refused with a slight sign of displeasure, and Gravina^ 
still more interested by this show of independence^ 
entered the shop, and had a long conversation with 
Pietro's parents. Gravina was well known as a man 
equally eminent for worth and learning. His praise of 
their child filled the good shopkeeper and his wife with 
delight, iiut it ended in a proposal as distressing to 
their alTectionate hearts as it was flattering to tJieii 
hopes. Gruvina, childless, and without relatives, pro- 
posed to take Pietro and adopt him as his son. Having 
made this offer, he left them, desiring their decision the 
following morning. 

It is not difficult to imagine, what a long dialogue imme- 
diately ensued between the anxious father and mother, — 
what a perplexing mixture of doubts and hopes kept them 
awake through the night. Pietro was their joy and pride. 
The house without him would seem changed from what he 
had mode it, through all the ten years of his happj child- 
hood. But prudence prevailed over every other consi- 
deration. It was determined that the kind lawyer's offer 
should be accepted. Early in the morning, therefore^ 
Francesca was up, and having dressed Pietro in his best 
attire, conducted him, with many ill-suppressed sobs and 
tears, to the abaters residence. 

Gravina felt, from the flrst^ the tenderest affection ftr 
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liis new charge. It was seen in his looks, and the adieus 
between mother and child were not pronoanced, before 
both had been made happy by his fatherly tenderness 
and promises. Those promises were amply fulfilled. 
Having obeyed the fashion of the times, and his own 
learned tastes, by translating the Italian name of his 
adopted son into Greek, he conmienced his education 
in the hope of making him a sound scholar and able 
lawyer, trusting that genius would do enough for him as 
a poet. Pietro studied hard to fulfil the wishes of his 
patron, and the longer they continued together, the 
greater became their mutual affection. The one, to please 
and encourage his youthful pupil, suppressed the preju- 
dices, and softened the stem notions acquired in a long 
life of study ; the other, to prove his love and gratitude, 
kept the impulses of his genius entirely subject to the 
wishes of his venerable friend. Thua^Ab accordance with 
his views and instructions, the first attempts which he 
made in dramatic composition were strictly confined to 
imitations of Sophocles or Euripides. Whenever he 
indulged in a full, free outpouring of spontaneous 
thought, it was to delight Gravina himself, who loved 
hospitality, and rejoiced in surprising his numerous 
guests by displaying the talent of his adopted son. 

The plan of Pietro's life had been carefully drawn by the 
good abate, in exact imitation of his own. Thus having 
procured his admission to the early orders of the Church, 
he took him to Crotona to study philosophy, and he did 
his best to imbue him with a profound respect for 
all branches of the law. Pietro was equally happy and 
obedient, and many years were thus passed in the pur- 
suits which promised future eminence, with no sacrifice 
of present liberty, or enjoyment, which could not be easily 
endured. 

Z4 
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(imviniiV ilciilli wim a fur gn^aicr \om U} his ndoptcd 
Hoii lluin hin rorhino^viiH a gain. Nu length of yoAni 
IcHHrticd tlu) aflcu'tinn "wliicli Im niit(Tt.aino(l for Iiib mo* 
iMory. Hut wIhmi thn flrHt mirrow liml nuluiidud, tho 
yoiiii;; l]c>ir to IiIh proiiiM'ty began to iniitato IiIb liOHpi- 
talily, nnniiiMiriil of tin) prutlonco and wisdom which 
lifid can'riiiiy iivnidcd oxcthm. It was not long iNjforo 
IIh* IViiitM of i\uy uI>atr*H iiiduHiry won) viHibly diininiHhfMl. 
riciro ((»c)k ilin warning givrn liim by hiH nhrinking 
finiinrcH. II(Y appli(Ml for a ])hic() iindor tlio Pontifical 
^.rovcriinH'nt. Sonio of liin niont fnupinnt giionts had 
iiitcrcKt at court. Ilu aHkod their help, but nono was 
annnlcd liini, and tlio covottMl oirico i)RM8cd into other 
IimihIm. 

'VUiH WHM IiIm (IrHt IcHHon in tlin wayis of tho worhh 
lln ]md inui<^iiM'd tliat bis gnniuH, liiti friundly npirit, 
liiH rciui)rMyni])at1iy witli all around him, muHtnccoHHarily 
rrcoiiiinrMd him in an a|)p(*al for (TchsHiiiHtical patrunngo, 
Thn discovrry that (hirt waH an (MTor provod more UHofuI 
to him than it ban in many other vtwvH, JIo rcHolvod to 
Hn'k IK) favour from churrhnic.n, till ho could briug Homo 
priiK^o or n(»hl(*man to ilatter or roward thoin on hiit 
bchiilf. (fathering, thcToforc, togothcr tho romains of 
his pro])nrty, ht^ r('mov(>d to MaploH, and thoro pliicc<l 
liimMrlf, as a ntudcnt, under tho inHtructionN of CnHta- 
gnnhi, an old )>ra('titioii(T in tho law, but ah ronmrkablu 
for Hurliiu'HM (»f temper an for eniinoncn in liiH profoNHion. 
MediHtaHio having, at thoir first int(Tviow, lot somo 
exprosHioii of hin lovo (»f poetry CHcapo him, wnH long 
looked upon by ('liHtngmtla with an angry feeding of 
MiiMpieion. Hut thin, as all other advorno Noniiniontfl, 
yieldiMi at last to thc^ iiifhienci^ of MetastaHio's unvarying 
HweetnesH of dinpositioti. The lawycT'v invctcruto luul 
humourH wont rendered mild by liin pupil's patient good 
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sense and pleasant conyersation. He eren began to 
think that the time would come when some caiue might 
be trusted to his care, and when the pemicioos tastes 
of his early years would be wholly f<n^tten. 

CastagDola knew httle how carefully Metastasio had 
combined literary with professional study, still less, 
how well acquainted many persons in Naples were with 
h!^ ability as a poet. An event occurred which soon 
betrayed the secrel It was the custom at Naples to 
celebrate the birth-days of the Austrian royal £uni]y 
with great public rejoicings. •That of the empress was 
near at hand, and the riceroy had reasons for wishing 
to observe it with more than usual pomp. But a festival, 
in that age, would have been ridiculed and despised, if 
not introduced by a drama written especially for the 
occasion. Unluckily for the viceroy, though Nicies 
abounded in actors, dancers, and musicians, it had no 
playwright, either prof^ional or amateur. Great was 
the viceroy's vexation at this unexpected hindrance to his 
plans. A very inferior dramatist would have been ac- 
cepted in such a dilemma ; but whatever might be the 
promptings of vanity in some poetical minds, the thought 
of a failure, at such a time, instantly suppressed them. 
Sonnets, or canzoni, perhaps, might have been attempted, 
but no drama in any form. 

At length it was whispered among the courtiers, thai 
the old lawyer Castagnola had a pupil, who had been 
known at Borne for extraordinary poetical powers, and 
facOity of composition. Some of those who made this 
report had seen and talked with the young student. 
They could even repeat portions of his poems. The 
viceroy desired him to be sent for. But here another 
difficulty occurred. Metastasio had assured his few 
intimate acquaintances, that he had come to Naples to 
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pi'i'fuot hiiUHulf ixA a liuvyor, and that nothing ihould in* 
ducu him to loriVii thu friendrihip of Caitagnolo. la 
any othur caao, thu guod-naturod vlooroy might haft 
reHpocicd thcHo ttuntiniuntu, hut ho waa too anxioua about 
the foHtival to caru fur any hitururita with which it WM 
not counectud. MutaNtaitio, thuruforu, waa tout fori and 
cunipi'Uud to lintun to tliu dumaud upon bis talenti 
lluniljly and Mfi'iuuHly did liu prutoat hia inexperieno* in 
tlriiiniitic cum puHi lion. Tiiia plea waa eaaily auaworod i 
lid nuihl du IiIh bunt. Thun uamu another proteat. To 
bu known hh u pout and a writur of playa, nuat ineW- 
tnhly ruin hid profuHHiunal pnmpucta, — proapeota which 
liu wan nuw unuiluutudly and uarnuatly I'eaolvod to roaUae^ 
Thu viouruy could not at unco auawer thia atatomenti 
. nuulu with uquul good aunitu and modeaty. Ho aoknow- 
lud<{ud itd i'orcu, but Htill olainiod tho conti*ibutioa to the 
gtMuu'ul furitiviiy, which hu aluno aoomod ablo to render. 
McliistaHiu Haw tliuru waa no uHcapo. All ho could do 
was to riMiuiruuf thu viuoroy, that, if he Airniahod the 
dranui, no muntion whatuvur ahonld bomado of hia namOt 
ThlH wuri i)i'umiHud) ami ho luft tho palacCi proteating 
that hu had ialliMi a martyr to loyalty, 

'i'hough writing at thu command of tho groateat nan 
In tliu kingdom, thu turrifiud poot daro only attend to the 
compusitiun of bin drama' after retiring to hia room at 
niglit, or whilu Carttaguula waa too buaily engaged with 
a cliunt to watch bin movumunta. But hia fertile geniua 
ovurcamu uvury obataclu to auccuaa. The " Ortl Eaperidl ** 
WiM coniplutud in amplu timu for the featival. Metaataaio 
l>hicu(l it in thu handa of thu vicuroy, who read it with 
anxiouri attcMition. It HurpaHHud hia ox()eotationa | and 
charmed willi ita unusual buauty, ho immediately pro- 
auntud thu author with a purau of two hundred duoata^ 
At length cumu thu day for tho performance of thia 
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;^lebrated drama. The most skilful composer in Naples 
had furnished the musical accompaniments, and an artist 
of equal eminence had been employed in proTiding the 
decorations. Vast crowds were as usual attracted to the 
theatre ; but it was the magnificence of the scenery, or 
the excellence of the music only, which had been the 
subject of popular report. When, therefore, it was dis- 
covered, that the play itself had been conceived in the 
purest spirit of poetry, and was founded on a plot admi- 
rably developed, the surprise and delight of the audience 
were uDbounded. All ears, all hearts, were eager to 
catch every word that fell, " and woe,** says an old writer, 
'' to him, who chanced to make any noise ; for the people^ 
anxious not to lose even half a line, punished the 
ofiender with such a volley of abuse, that he was glad to 
effect his escape." Nor was it merely during the repre* 
sentation that public approbation was thus strongly 
manifested* Nothing was talked of but the new drama. 
Its brilliant success brought both profit and honour to 
all connected with the theatre, and among the foremost 
to express their gratitude to the unknown author, were 
the printer, the scene-painter, the musicians, the actors, 
and, above all, the far-famed cantatrice, Marianna 
Bulgarelli. • 

The greater the applause bestowed upon the "Orti 
Esperidi," the greater was the curiosity about the name 
of the writer. Nothing could be learnt from the viceroy, 
lie honourably kept his promise ; and when suspicious 
whispers reached the ears of Metastasio himself, he 
either observed a profound silence, or repelled the impu- 
tat ion as injurious and absurd. 

Inquiry was thus completely at a fault ; and would 
probably have ceased, but for the keenness and perseve- 
rance of the cantatrice herself. She compared circum- 
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stances unnoticed hj others ; put questions to one person 
or another in the viceroy's household, and obtained 
answers which gradually led her to the truth. La Bul- 
garclli Iiaving thus discovered the secret, lost no time in 
telling it to the world. 

Few authors could have so mastered literary yanity as 
not to claim, at once, the splendid reputation offered 
Metastasio. But he had learnt much from his early ex- 
perience at Rome. lie remembered many of the lessons 
of hiH venerable friend G ravin a ; and it was his anxious 
and serious purpose to become a lawyer, and prepare the 
way for success by establishing himself in the good 
opinion of Castagnola« 

Tlic discovery that he was the author of the play, now 
so famous, destroyed all his sober plans and calculations. 
Castagnola treated him with unbearable contempt. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that ho every day became more 
willing to WaUiu to the soft flatteries of the accomplished 
siiigor, and less steady in his resolution never to forsake 
juri.sj)nidence for poetry. La Bulgarelli saw the advan- 
tage which she had gained. To his arguments in support 
of his professional plans and hopes, she opposed the 
splendid prospects of successful genius. When ho hinted 
at his constitutional dtcad. of poverty, his abhorrence of 
a life of adventure compared with one of quiet respect- 
ability, slie assured liim that, with, his talents, he might 
depend upon immediate and constant patronage. 

Blithe felt it a duty, before finally yielding to these 
representations, to seek an interview with Castagnola. 
] le prepared himself for the occasion. It was his wish 
to justify the Intended change in his studies; and he 
had many ingenious, apologetic arguments to defend his 
course. The meeting took place. lie began his state- 
ment ; but scarcely had ho uttered a sentence, when the 
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old lawyer abruptlj turned his back upon Iiim^ and left 
the room without uttering a syllable. 

This decided Metastasio's fate. In the house of Mari- 
anna Bulgarelli, he found ample leisure to cultivate his 
art, and, as far as that was concerned, able and judicious 
advisers. A professional engagement led him and Mari- 
anna to Rome, where they took up their residence with 
bis father and mother. Marianna, soon after [this, left 
the stage, and passed the rest of her* days in domestic 
retirement. Metastasio, in the mean while, composed 
his " Catone," " Ezio," and " Semiramide ; " followed 
rapidly by the " Aiessandro," "Artaserse," and " La Con- 
tesa de' Numi." The fame which he acquired by these 
productions extended throughout Europe, and in the year 
1729, he received a letter from Prince Pius of Savoy^ 
calling him, in the name of the emperor, to the court of 
Vienna, as successor to Apostolo Zeno. 

It was not without many sorrowful feelings that 
Metastasio prepared to leave his home, and the quiet 
and affectionate society of those whose love was dearer 
to him than any measure of popular applause. But he 
could not resist the temptation of a place at court, the 
title of laureat to an emperor, and a yearly stipend of 
4000 florins. His reception at Vienna greatly, assisted 
in relieving the pain felt on his first leaving home. The 
emperor admitted him to an audience, spoke of his genius^ 
and assured him of his continued patronage. 

Metastasio appears to have encountered but one 
obstacle to his success at this period of his brilliant 
career. It is thus described in a letter to Marianna^ 
dated July 4th, 1733 : — "Will you suggest a subject for 
my new opera ? Yes or no ? I am in an abyss of doubt. 
Do not laugh at me, and say that the evil is in the bones. 
The selection of a subject well merits this agitation. I 
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must dctcrmino at onco. There is no avoiding tlie neces- 
sity. Were this possible, I should go on doubting till 
tho day of judgment, and be in doubt stilL Read the 
third scene in tho third act of my ' Adriano/ Observe the 
character of the emperor described bj himself, and you 
will 8C0 mine. Thus you may also learn, that I know 
my faults, though I cannot correct them. This perti- 
nnciouH indulgence in a vice which torments me, and can 
do no possible good to any one, often leads me to reflect 
on the tyranny which the body exercises over the mind. 
Why cannot I escape ? Wliy cannot I fulfil the reso- 
lution so often taken ? It is becaus# the mechanical 
constitution of this earthly, this imperfect habitation, 
makes the mind conceive of things with the colours which 
they take before reaching it, as the rays of the sun appear 
to our eyes now yellow, now green, now red, according 
to tho colour of the glass, or web, through which they 
pass to where we happen to be. Do not be annoyed at 
my tlius acting the philosopher with you. There is no 
one else with whom I can so speak, and it is only by these 
letters that I can recall the happy hours we once passed 
togetlier in discourse of this kind. Oh, how much matter 
have I since collected for it from experience in the world! 
Wo will again talk together some day, if no unlucky 
freak of fortune ruflle tho threads of my present honour- 
able but fatiguing life. Take care of yourself in the 
mean time." 

We find him, two years after, writing somewhat 
pettishly to his brother on the same matter. ^If," he 
says, "to furnish subjects, it were only necessary to 
make an index of Roman heroes, you would have done 
for me what you ouglit. But wo want something more 
tlian mere catalogues. What have you done by mention- 
ing Sylla, Cffisai', Pompcy ? Many thanks for the gifL 
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I know them as well as you do, and so does every one 
that can read. No, you must say to me, ' See the life of 
Sylla ! there is such and such an action, which I think 
would be fit for representation, because it interests on 
this or that account, because it affords room for episodes, 
because it creates surprise.' There is Sylla, you say. 
Heavens! would you have me write his life? There 
would be no want of another." 

Notwithstanding all these difficulties and perplexities, 
Metastasio continued to write, to the admiration of the 
court and the people of Vienna. Rewards were bestowed 
upon him with increasing liberality, and, in addition to 
his usual pension, the emperor gave him the sinecure 
office of treasurer to the province of Cosenza, producing 
a yearly income of 350 zechins. The death of Mari- 
anna, which occurred about this time, affected him with 
profound sorrow. She left him all her property ; but, to 
his credit, he restored it entire to her several relations. 
The " Betulia Liberata" is said to have derived its melan- 
choly and impressive beauty from his wish to preserve 
her memory. It was followed by the " Clemenza di Tito," 
another of his most admired compositions. "Many of 
the scenes in this drama," says Voltaire, " would have 
been a credit to Comeille, when he did not declaim, and 
to Racine, when he was not weak." The "Achille in 
Sciro " appeared on occasion of the nuptials of Maria 
Teresa. It so delighted the emperor, that he offered to 
make the author either a count, a baron, or a privy- 
counsellor. Metastasio imitated the example of Aretino, 
and prudently refused an advancement, which would 
neither increase his fortune, nor improve his genius. 

It is curious to find, that even these successes gave 
him no increased confidence in his powers. Thus, in 
writing to his friend Gentili, at Rome, he says, "I am 
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('X('('(Mliii(r1y ^liul t() Hnd you contontod with my * Giro.' 
Jt cost 1110 much troul)U\ and I Hhould dcaorvo pity if 
my frii'iidH Avoro not Homowhat indulgont to mo. I am 
HO discontontcd with inysolf, that I am ap]>roach]ng tho 
extrtMiio vorj^o of unoaMlnosH. My naturid vico is doubt^ 
and it incrciiHos with ago. Long cuMtom has hardoucd 
nw agaiiiMt tlioHo l)oauti(^H of pootry which, on thoir first 
dis(*()V(>ry, nioviid and dclighU^d mo. Ilonco, in writingi 
I bcliovo tliat I am alwayH doing worse and worse, aud, 
if nctuiHsity did not coni])(d mo to publiMh what I produce, 
J should finish nothing, or, when finibhod, should lot it 
])('rish. You k(u) in wliat a misorablo condition I am, 
and how J labour to rondor myself unhappy, while 
on(l(Miv()uring to instruct oth(irs." 

'I'lu^ (loath of tlio Kini>oror Charloa VI. was followed 
by a war, whicli divortod tho thoughts of men from poets 
and dramatists to soldiors and politicians. Motastasio 
nii<^ht havo (;njoyod a long period of leisure and re])O80^ 
but Maria Torosa was as groat an admirer of his genius 
as her pr(Ml(H'.0Hsor, and tho loyalty and aiToctioii witli 
which ho vi('.W(Ml her, in return, kopt him in a stato of 
constant and foverish anxiety for the success of her 
nicasuros. 

On th(^ iu!C(*ssion of Josoph 11. ho was again loft to 
th(> approval of a now patron. But he had nothing to 
i\>ar. I[(^ was grown so old in tho service of tho court, 
tho (M'h^brity of his dramas had contributed ho largely to 
its glory, and his iiamo was so closoly associated in tlie 
jninds of tho Austrians with many years of sjdendour, 
that Ik; ])()ssoss(>d a kind of literary sovereignty among 
them, whioh tow possessors of tho imp(*rial crown would 
havo ventured to attack. Tho now monarch, however, 
was p(>rsonally attached to him ; and thus Motastasio 
could boast the riu'o felicity of having been the favourite 
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of three saccessiye emperors, and of htying enjoyed in 
the court of Vienna an anintermpted patronage of fifty 
years.* 

His prosperity was respected. The gentleness of his 
nature, his freedom from pride and every kind of envy, 
rendered rivals and enemies powerless. He delighted to 
promote the interests of others. His consciousness of 
defects in his own mind and writings was painfully 
acute ; and he was proportionably ready to discover and 
applaud merit wherever it existed. His ample fortune 
enabled him to indulge his hospitable disposition, and 
not only his own countrymen, but strangers from every 
land, found a ready welcome at his house. Nothing was 
denied these visitors but the portions of time which he 
rigidly reserved for study. His habits of living had 
always been remarkable for regularity. "I cannot 
write," he urged, " if I cease to read and meditate ; but 
this will be the case, if my hours be not properly as- 
signed, and strictly given to known duties.** 

This prosperous and unruffled course of life made few 
ravages on the frame or constitution of the poet. At 
the age of eighty-four he was still in the enjoyment of 
his usual health, and all the powers of his mind. His 
last sickness was incurred by imprudent exposure to the 
weather. He had a passion for gorgeous spectacles^ 
partly natural, but rendered greater by his studies and 
employments. In the spring of 1782 Pope Pius made a 
public entrance into Vienna, characterised by more than 
usual pomp. Metastasio watched the procession from an 
open balcony with all the delight of youth. Though 
warned of danger, exposed as he was to a biting wind, 

* ** His life,** it has been said, "was a happy series of gracious 
combina;ioDS : an miintemipted pn^iress of h<Hioar8 and poetic 
triompl^.'* — Eioffio Accademica, Boma, 1782. 

A A 
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nothing could induce him to retire^ till the last vestige 
of tho spectacle had disappeared. The next daj, he vfu 
found to be suffering from a severe cold, STmptoms of 
fever quickly succeeded ; and it soon became evident hoth 
to himself and others that he was rapidlj sinking. He 
had long, wo are told, cultivated religious sentiments*, 
and had led a life as pious as it was prosperous. Death 
seemed to have no terrors for him ; and he exhibited in 
his last hours the same gentle and tranquil dispositioDB 
us those which had marked his progress throngh life. 

With nil his success and brilliant talents, Metastasio 
was essentially deficient in that strength and freedom of 
spirit so essential to a dramatic writer of the ^highest 
class. But ho possessed all the other requisites of a 
dramatist — pure moral feeling, a quick conception, of 
what is noblest in human character, and a not leu 
thorough understanding of the motives which impel the 
basest to action. lie had a command over his language 
which enabled him to paint the various passions in the 
most appropriate colours ; he knew by the constant 
exercise of that internal sight which seems peculiar to 
dramatic genius, what conceptions of his mind could be 
pro2)erly made visible to tho outward eye, and under 
what forms they should appear ; his own heart was 
keenly susceptible of thoso emotions which it is the 
province of tho drama to excite ; he was passionately 
fond of all tho brilliant accompaniments which charaC" 
terised the scenic representations of his age and country; 
and, lastly, he was profoundly versed in the study of the 
greatest dramatic authors of antiquity, and of the Cor* 
neilles and the Racines of modern times. 

It was with these advantages of talent and education 

* Abate Cordara, Diacorto, Aleisandris, 178S. 
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that he undertook to obey the commands of the Viceroy 
of Naples, and it is not impossible that the particular 
circumstances under which he had to make the first tria^ 
of his genius tended to confine it to that class of compo- 
sition on which he continued to expend its highest 
energies. The popular dramas of the age were little 
superior, in their intellectual character, to the public 
shows and processions which amused the people in the 
streets. Their principal interest, as has been said, was 
dependent on the music and scenery; and the author who 
could bring the gayest pageants into his piece, seems to 
have stood the best chance of amusing his audience. The 
genius of Metastasio disdained to imitate the puerile and 
insipid writers who had preceded him, but he was obliged 
to obey the long-formed taste of the public, and hence 
he produced a species of drama, which combined all that 
could charm and fascinate the senses, with as much of 
intellectual power and beauty as the minds of his audi- 
ence were capable of comprehending. Music and scenery 
still exercised their magic influence, but poetry asserted 
its supremacy; the senses were still lulled into rapture 
by exquisite harmony and gorgeous displays, but the 
passions were roused, and pity and terror kept awake to 
distinct objects of thought, by the force of language. His 
productions, therefore, for a people intellectually and 
morally constituted like his audience, were perfect ; and 
the influence which they exercised at Naples, they exer- 
cised at Rome, and at Vienna, and will exercise, wherever 
the character of the court, or people, may be compounded of 
similar attributes to that of the Neapolitan when he wrote. 
In the same manner we may account for his too copi- 
ous mixture of love adventures with representations 
of the noblest characters, and the most exalted and ani- 
mating moral sentiments. So strikingly was the suscep- 

A A 2 
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tibility of the public displayed in this respect, that on 
the performuice of his ^^Dido" at Rome^ the applause of 
the audience at the speech of the queen, ^ Son regina, e 
sono amante/' was so violent, that it seemed as if the 
theatre was shaken from its foundations ; and the Abate 
Cordara remarks, that, his ecclesiastical habit not sufi^ 
ing him to go to the theatre, he could catch the nunoar 
in his coll, for nothing was talked of in Rome for several 
days but that drama. The opinions of his critics upon Jiis 
various productions often differ, but in speaking of them 
himself, he was accustotned to saj, that, if he could save 
but one of his operas, it should be the ^' AttilioB^^olo*" 
Metastasio, some years before his death, had the sorrow' 
of seeing the opera fast declining from the state, of pe^ 
faction to which he had raised it. It was no genias, 
indeed, inferior to his own, that could have preserved it 
in its original beauty. One shade more of splendour in 
the spectacle, and the drama was lost, — one degree less 
of fervour and sweetness in the poetry, and the mnsic 
became triumphant. Metastasio possessed in himself a 
union of qualities for succeeding in his object^ for he 
was a profound musician as well as an excellent poei^ 
and thus understood how the arts, from the union of 
which the opera springs, might be united without either 
of them eclipsing the other. The writers who sacceeded 
him possessed neither his power nor his judgment, and 
the nature of the opera offers constant temptations to 
bad taste. It was discovered, that the absurdest inven* 
tions, the weakest poetry, the most unnatural sentiments, 
might be passed off with the assistance of fine music, and 
even gain applause. Hence the Italian dramatic Muse 
again sank to the earth, like a bird which had had only 
sufficient strength to take one short and rapid flight into 
its native element. 
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APOSTOLO ZENO, FILICAIA, ETC. 

Among the contemporaries of Metastasio, Apostolo 
Zeno merits tbe first rank, not more on account of the 
station which he occupied as one of the poets of his age, 
than on that of the extensive erudition for which he was 
remarkable, and which so frequently brings his name 
before the student of literary history. This learned man 
was born at Venice, December 3rd, 1668. His father, who 
was a physician of note, died while he was still a child^ 
and left him and his brother Nicolaus to the care of 
their mother, who shortly after married a nobleman, 
Antonio Cornelio. The two brothers were placed at an 
early age under the best masters ; but Apostolo speedily 
distinguished himself by the superiority of his intellect 
and his greater application. In 1684, he published some 
short Latiu poems on passing public events, and this, his 
first appearance as an author, was sufficiently encouraging 
to induce him to proceed. His next production was a 
translation into Italian verse of the Satires of Persius, 
followed by several minor compositions. After having 
acquired considerable notice by these poems, and by 
some melodramas which introduced him to the patronage 
of the Duke of Modena, he began to devote himself to 
the study of history and biography, and made preparations 
for writing the lives of the celebrated poets of his country, 
a work which would have been invaluable, if completed. 
In the year 1718, he was invited to Vienna, where he 
enjoyed for eleven years the united offices of poet laureate 
and historiographer. At the end of that period he began 

▲ ▲3 



»AH U\m (ir THH ITAMAN )H)litTll. 

til ItM'l nil iiiuuiiii|iitiMitilo ilntiirn tii rtitiirii to liU niitlfa 
niuitdv • itiitt un Molitddidiii liml lilrniuly |ii'ovttil IiIm ability 
Id tmiipl)' lltn )iliirtt wliit^h Itn iuuMi|tiiul, Im ubttiliiail {ler* 
iiiianiiiii ((I rutins ttm tiiit|iMrtii' niMMirinij lu liim liU yaftrly 
Hti|Miiiil, nil tlto ilittttiriitp; ftiiiilitii)ii, tliiit Iih idlunikl nunu- 
itllv i'uniiali tlii^ (uiiiri with it miiM'tMl lU'iiiiin, 

Oil hill iPtiini t(i Vtuiicn Im rtidiiiiiiul IiIh iiiiial naoiipA* 
tiniid, itiiil riiirinl mi, in oniijiiiirlidll wltll \iU brotllDri 

tlio (iiihliriiiinii iti' tint •■ M|iltiiiiini'i(ltid." Thlm work wm 
fdiitiiiiiiMl till till! itiiiitli lit' liiti rulliiw-liilinurt^ri whan the 
iifjii ihhI itit^lititi'lioty nf Aiiiiiitiilu iiittA|mnlt|itHil hlni tVoiU 
bUHiitiiiiiig tint nxnrtiiiii it (Iniimiuliul. Iluiitill, liowtsvori 

iMiiitlnVinl Itiiitrtrir nil biilijnrt.ii luiUimotml wltll liUtoryi 
hnlh fi>il tiitil liliM'itt'v. llin iMiJlnntiuil uf intnInU WIW 
niiit III' Mill lluoat ill l'!iirn|ii\ llitil Itid tinttMlriivti lim|UlUnt* 

itiirti with tint iiiiiiiitnrti. )inrtiiiiiri nl' litni'iiry hUtury ill 

rviiliMii'fij li^ hid iintnd tii Kntlttiailti'ri ** Klm)U0nilil| 

litiliitiiii." 
'lUo iMii|iPrnr'ti tiniiiiiiiiiiil. whioh Imd iiii|iimu(| uiiun lillU 

tlin iirrnbail)' nt' (Miiiliiiiiilig Id Wl'llti li MHiM'Hil flriiUIH 
iiiiiiimily, wiirt lint iirfihu'tiMl. Of tlltt ^Viirkri tllllA ]n*ti" 
titirtil, hii wiirt tiriMiatniiiiMJ In tiiiy, thai Im Wuilhl rAtbtif 
liiivn thiMii iirnmirvtMlthiiii nil tlin I'tidt of bid Writln|Sfl*| 
mill nn|irriiill^ tlin '* ( innitililniltlllts" *' btM^liUHOi" llO Ob« 

ui-rvtMl, *' it. wild itimrl)' ulL wi'lttiiit lit tba luot uf tbo 
C'niart." 
/luin livtiil til hid tup^hty-tlrdt yt^ttri aud M\ behind 

him mm nt' tlm liiidt. itml lirl^htimt lOiiil'iii^lHrid tllttt OMil ha 
t'miiul tiltiU'luMl tn a itiiitm nl' tuilnhrity. tlid iitirlrut A'aa* 
ilmii iVnm bnlllnhimcid, itml tVniit tlin tmvy whll^ll HO IVa* 
qiimilly iulfttFi tlin littMiiry charitultH'i — bU rui'Vaut 



* 1 tu iiHil w lilt an, it iti btiiil, III) t'tiwor ibiui Hlxty o|H>nm."-HimoiiW| 
i.tlt. CHiiuUo. 
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pietjy the morality of his actiong, and tho purity and 
careful veracity of hi« converaation, were all 00 many 
uUipH by which he rained himself above the level of his 
contem[K)rariefi in moral worth, an by his learning and 
application he rose akjve them in literature* The ami- 
able Metastasio bore testimony to the merits of his 
predecessor, and honoured him both as a man and a 

}XHiU 



ViCENTio FtuoAiA was bom at Florence, in the month 
of Decemlxfr 1G42*: "a most gloomy period," says 
Fabroni, ** and one which proved almost fatal to elegant 
literature, such was the error and thick darkness which 
overspread the minds of those who dc^sired to cultivate 
the MuHtm.** The family of our pcxH, on l>oth the father's 
and the mother's side, wait ancient and noble. At an 
early age he was entered at the Jesuits' College, where 
he acquired the foundation of a learned education, and 
was f }i(fn sent U) Pisa to complete his sturlies» and accom* 
plinh himself in the knowledge of jurisprudence* But 
fKX'try, the destined rival of that science with most 
young men like Filicaia, drew him ref>eatedly from his 
pro{H;r piji-Huitx, and having fallen in love with a young 
Ifuly who residtfd near his lodgings, his passion for vcrsi* 
fying grew avury day stronger, llie oljrject of bis af- 
fections dic'd Hoort aft(;r he Iwcame acc|uainted with her | 
and file iiours which ha hod before sfn^nt in seeking to 
gain iter affections, he now felt it a sort of duty to employ 
in lurnf'niing her early death. But at hmgth growing 
weary of thesci amatory strains, h^ flung all his manuscripts 
into tlie fire, and took a solemn oath never more to write 

* ITatnroiil, VUa ItoL 1781. 
▲ ▲4 



ano uvKH or tub xtauaic roam 

]ifM'(ry rxropt nn MacriMt or liorolo Hubjoctn. FortutiAldj 
Cor \\\H rcputntinii, hokopt hU wonl, and hiii od«fl bmllll 
dm UiioFit. spirit of iho, IjHo Muhc His fiime WM 
fip(MMlily iiiid oxl;<*niiivoly uprrml nbrondi mid Cliriititiai 
ipiiMMi nf Swoilon, iHM'nnio mw ot hU wnnnost ndmirm* 
So luutiinfMMit. vfiw \wr pnironiign, ilmtlio wiw ROOUiiomed 
if) nny\ tliitl. wIiPtM*vrr ho looked oi titer At liis homO) hb 
rliildirn. or liir< wift*, lio wnn muindod of some fllYottt 
lirMlowiMl nn him hy thofpuMMi. 

On flip drnlh of ('hriR1i^l^ Kilionln foand himself 
itivoIvfMl in piMMiiiinry dinhMilticf*. From thvMO he WM 
ri*licv<Ml hy i\u^ iimrly lihl of ('Ofiino Ill.t who nppoitlted 
him io (ho ^ovrmmonl. of Voliorra, whore ho was unl- 
vrrpnlly oMtcMMiifMl for hJM jtiHico mid tirbnnltjr. 

1'hiirt n>8lorfMl to ihfi riijoyinont of trmiqulUltjr, And 
poHHi'HMiiig nil inrmuo rotiHrimt for hii Bnpt>ort And fthAt 
of* hin fiimily, Kiliniin roMtimrd hU litornry tabours with 
fTVvfii nrilniir. iind (h^voicMl his niton tion cspooiAlly to 
iho fMinipoNition of lintiu pontry. Tlio origliiAlitj of 
Ihm Biyli* wiiM highly pmiHcil, mid ho Rcqulrod so much 
pdpiihirity Hint iho Kof^h'r^h mnbnssndor At the court 
fif I^'lnriMiro Hi'iit ropiort of hin hont odos to KnglAUdi 
^vhrro (hny mot with th(^ numt oxtrnrngnnt ApplAUSO 
from honl Soiikm'fi, mid novornl otliur noblemen. The 
vprnoH, howovor, whioh olitiiiiiod thofto prnlsos wore sufll* 
cifMiMy rnmpliinoiitm'y to Miif^IlHh fooliiigs | and FAbronl 
HnrcfVFttipfilly ob^orvoH, ** Noti potornnt non esse Aocep* 
tiptHinm pf)piilo, proprloruin niorltorum lAudntori superbop** 
— 'rh(«y roiihl not ho othorwifio than most ACQcptnble to 
n ppfipin who proudly hind thoir own nioritSi 

Tlio inhfiliitmilM of Voltorrn, who rrgnrded him AS A 
piiront, Wf!ro mixious t(» rotnin him among themi but 
C(»Hmf) Mif)iiglit propor to rcinovo him to PlsA in the 
year 17(H). ilu continued thcro about two jreorSi At tli« 
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end of which period ho returned to Florence, much im- 
proved in his circumstances by the liberal conduct of 
the duke. Ho died in the year 1707. 



Alexander Guidi may here also be mentioned as one of 
the few poets who stand forth from the crowd of writers, 
who did so little in this age to render it one of importance 
in the history of Italian literature; He was bom at Favia, 
in Juno I6o0, and studied with success at Parma, where 
he published a collection of his miscellaneous poetry in the 
year 1 68 1 . He also brought out, the same year, his melo- 
drama entitled " Amalasunta,'* which was performed, or 
rather sung, in <the College of Music. Soon after this, he 
went to Home, and obtained the fayourable notice of 
Queen Christina and other powerful personages. The 
former, discovering the excellence of his genius the more 
she conversed with him, requested the Duke of Parma, 
in whoj-e emplojrment he had lived for several years, to 
allow him to enter her service. The request was 
granted, and Guidi took up his residence in Rome. 
There he wrote his fable of " Endymion," hb only work 
of importance. He died in 1712, being engaged, at the 
time, in turning some homilies into verse, with the ex- 
pectation of gaining the favour of Pope Clement XI. 
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(lirHKi'iT. rAuiNi WRH Ikihi in May 1729. IIi« parente 
were pcaHiinlH, who p(mH(*HH(M] n yi^vy Htnall and jioor famii 
on llin hiuikH of Lako PiiHiatu), aliout twonij tnilcM 
from iVIilfiii. NoiwilliHtandiiiK tlioir Hcanty inoatiM, thojr 
rcHnlvi'il Ui f(iv(i (viiiHoppfi a loarnod oducaiion, and in 
iliin tinio li(t waH tukrti io Milan, and mitorod anaHiudent 
in tlip Acadoniy Arriniholdi. "J'liu failuro of his father'f 
Htrcn^lli and nicanH obligrci iiini, 1nnf( bi^foro llin cotnple* 
(ion of liiH rourni*, io msck Hnpport m a copyiMt. In the 
niidst of Ui(* Htru^^lo iK^twciui Itin ambition as a student^ 
and i\w. want, of daily bread, liin own boalth gave way* 
IIo bad Hnlfrrrd in (diildbooil from a dofoct in muscular 
powrr. Tiio wiMiknoNH now bt^canio mora and more 
nnuiircHt, and a paralytic attmsk doprivud him of tlio use 
of hiH linilm, novor wholly rocovomd. 

VVliiln only ablo to niovo about with groat oiTort, he 
rccrivcd intclligcnro of tlio doatli of Ids father. There 
wan no nnpport b^ft for liirt a^(*d niothur, unless lie could 
Hnpply it. Ilo biMi now happily gainod reputation as a 
Honud M'holnr. Tho wridthy propb* of tho ncighlM)urhood| 
tlnTrriiiT, wcro ivjoiciMl whon it was announcod that he 
wiiH ready to givo ])rivato b^HHonH, to young or oidiinany 
branch of Hciuncu or litcTaturo. lio was soon aUe to 
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make a comfortable home for hi« mother. Indescribably 
happj were the hours which thej spent together in the 
intervals of bis toil Mother and son knew each other 
too well not to be able to think, and work, in silence till 
the evening meal. 

No better discipline could have been had than that io 
which Parini was thus undesignedly submitted. His 
mind, his affections, his moral nature, derived strength 
from the circumstances in which necessity had placed 
hinu But with the growth of his intellectual powers, 
came the wish for display. The opportunity was afforded 
by the publication of a work entitled, ^^I Pregiudig 
delle Umane Lettere." Parini joined with others in a 
bitter dispute on the principles of this treatise. The 
force and ingenuity of his arguments were universally 
admired, but the controversy itself became so furiouf, 
tlmt its continuance was prohibited by an order from 
government. 

His literary career thus begun, he determined upon 
writing Home work which might fairly give him a place 
among the authors of his country. Tragedy was thought 
of, but neither his own genius, nor the state of public 
affairH, encouraged him to attempt dramatic writing* 
Satire had its difficulties, but it was the best suited to 
hiH temper. He had now seen somewhat of the world, 
and he felt that, if he could write at all, he could describe 
manners and character. 

Aft^-r much consideration, and many experiments, 
Parini fixed upon a model for language and versification. 
It was a satirical drama, entitled, " Femia," written by 
Marteili in blank verse, and indicating that medium 
style, well a^lapted for the thoughts which a moral poet 
may be supposed anxious to convey. The plan of " 11 
Giomo " was easily conceived and drawn, and as soon at 
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somo portiona uf the poom wcro writton, tho author lub* 
mittiul thorn to tho jiulgmont of the literary frionda on 
who8o tiVHti'M ho cuiihl boHt dopond. They unanimoQily 
eiu'i>iini<j^od hhu to ])rooood. Among the foremoit to 
pritiso tho d(*si^ii, and promise patronage, waa the Anitrlan 
))lonipotontiary, Count di Firmian. 

This itrst part of *' 11 Oiorno,** «' II Mattino.** Appeared 
in 17<)«K and two yoivTA aftor, ** 11 Moxxogiorno.*' Eaoh 
aniiiin'il a lar^o circulation, and tho author booame at 
onco tho niOHt popular writor of tho day. Not only woro 
roadors in ^onoral dolightod with tlio livolineai of tho 
»atir(s hut littM'ury uu>n Haw with wonder to what porfbo* 
tion Par in t had brought blank vor«o. Many writerii of 
Into, had attoniptod to diiioard rhyme, but on oonpartng 
Vm*lni*s noat and flowing linoa with thoir own, moat of 
tlu»in drt(»rniinod to attou)pt blank vorao no more, having 
at Irnirth disrovorod that to vary and aiyuat its paupeii ao 
as to Htruro both varit«ty and harmony, id muoh morodiffl* 
<nilt than to find rhyn)08. Frugoni hiniaelf said, on read* 
u\\f riirinl*rt ** JVlattint^** Unit ho now saw, ho had never 
known how to writo blank vorao, though ho formerly 
thoiit<;ht hinidoir vory akiltul in it. The two poota 
boranio thonooforward intimatidy acquainted. 

Tho Count Firmian, who htul ao warmly encouragod 
tlu^ publiotition of tlio ** JVlattino,** waa not backward in 
nuinitoHting hia friondahip for tho author aftor ita publU 
oat ion. ilo tlrat mado him editor of tho Oaaotto, and 
next, in 17()(), appointed him ))rofoaaor of tlie Bdlea 
Lottros in tho Palatine Scliool, oatablialiing a new ohalr 
in tho acadoniy aololy for tiiat purpoae, and notwlthatand* 
ing tho Htrong oppoaition of tho Jeauita. Parlnii who 
had boon pn^vioualy otTorod tho {trofeaaorahip of ekH 
quonoo in tho IJnivoraity of Parma, but refbaod 1% 
ontorod upon hia preaent diktiea with a mind long enriohid 
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by leamiDg, with a well-exercised taste, and great nattbral 
abilities, as well as a strong inclination for the subject 
which he was about to teach. 

His next appointment was to the professorship of elo- 
quence in the Gymnasium di Brera, and it was during the 
first year spent in that situation that he composed the cele* 
brated course of lectures published in his works. Being 
afterwards called to the chair of the fine arts, he performed 
his duties with the same indefatigable zeal as in his 
other situations. The lectures he delivered on the yarious 
subjects above mentioned were always numerously at- 
tended by both natives and foreigners, who were so 
deeply interested, it is said, by the noble truths which 
he mixed up with his literary discourses, that they 
admired him as an example as well as a preceptor. A 
still higher compliment is paid him, when the advocate 
Eeina says, that his country owes to Parini the preserva- 
tion of good taste, and that intellectual culture which 
has 80 frequently raised a barrier against the spread of 
foreign corruption. 

The reputation which he acquired by his lectures on 
the fine arts, was little less extensive than that which 
rewarded his labours on subjects purely literary. Some 
of the best artists from various parts of the country came 
to ask his advice, and very often to obtain plans or outlines 
of j subjects, many of which still exist, the productions of 
Parini's ability. Vasari's "Lives of the Painters'* was 
one of his most favourite works. 

His taste for the arts and his poetic genius were both 
called into exercise on the arrival of the Archduke 
Ferdinand. Count Firmian, in order to celebrate his 
marriage with Maria Beatrice of Este, appointed a nup- 
tial drama to be performed with the "Ruggiero" of Meta- 
stasio. Parini was accordingly directed to prepare one 
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for the occasion, and he proved his judgment in no 

slight degree hj the manner in which he ezecated his 

task. B7 all men of sense and real poetic feeling, the 

o])era, ^vhen divested of that peculiar charm which it 

derives from the exquisite strains of Metastasio^ was 

regarded as a burlesque on the genuine drama, and the 

}X)wei*ful genius of Alfieri having already begun to ex« 

cite the attention of Italy, such men as Parini would 

naturally feel unwilling to class themselves with the 

mere slaves of musicians and scene-painters. The 

count, however, was not to be disobeyed, and our poet 

set about the opera ; but he resolved to avoid, as 

mueli as possible, the absurdity of introducing scmgs 

into a piece where natural and human passions are to be 

excited by probable occurrences or representations. He, 

therefore, at once drew his characters and fable from the 

doubtful realms of fancy, and instead of historical heroes, 

brought gods and demi-gods on the stage. His plan was 

equally ingenious and philosophicaL Neither nature 

nor probability can be easily offended when neither the 

naturo of the beings represented, nor their mode of 

action, is understood. The introduction of music and 

singing, consequently, when the drama is composed 'of 

such materials as these, produces no feeling of absurdity 

in the mind, but tends to keep it in that pleasing state 

of bewilderment and uncertainty, which always attends 

tlic idea, that we are present among beings of a different 

order and nature to ourselves. 

Farini succeeded in satisfying his patron, and his 
opera was greatly admired for the clearness and el^ance 
of the style, the ingenuity of the plot, and the manner 
in which it was developed. The execution of this task 
was succeeded by the imposition of another, the drawing 
out of a plan for the decoration of a palace which the 
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archduke erected on the site of the old theatre, lately 
taken down for that purpose. In performing his duty, 
the poet had often to contend with the prince respecting 
the embellishments of the hall of audience, which the 
latter wished to have adorned with paintings of the 
Judgment of Paris, but which the poet, with far better 
taste and judgment, determined to have decorated with 
representations of a nature better fitted to the character 
of the place. 

But these employments of his ability were suited to his 
inclination, and he willingly obeyed his superiors, when 
their calls upon his talents might be obeyed to the 
advantage of his favourite arts, and consistently with his 
honesty and reputation. This he felt not to be the caset 
when, on the death of Maria Theresa, he was desired by 
the new Societa Fatriotica, of which he had been chosen 
a member, to compose a funeral oration in praise of the 
deceased empress. He had unfortunately not sufficient 
resolution to express his feelings at once on the subject, 
or he did not, perhaps, see at first how he must compro- 
mise his private sentiments to do justice as a public eulo- 
gist. He had no sooner, however, begun to compose his 
oration, than he discovered the insuperable difficulties 
with which, feeling as he did, he should have to contend. 
In vain, therefore, did he endeavour to proceed ; his 
inventive genius refused to assist him ; he could draw no 
topics from the suggestions of his favourite principles. 
Thus, after a useless struggle, he found himself obliged 
to accept the invitation of a friend to pass some time in 
the country, where he hoped he might be more favour- 
ably disposed for thinking. And had it been merely from 
want of ability to reflect, the change of scene, and the re- 
pose which he enjoyed in his retreat might have had the 
desired efiect^ but Maria Theresa's actions and principles 
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Btill Appeared in tlio Bnmo light to the f ree-minded« patri* 
otic poot ; And every time ho rocoUoctod that the empnu 
favoured the Inquisition, and that hor hoastod generoiitj 
wa8 but a squandering of the wealtli which was not her 
own, the \Hm fell from his hands. With all the fertile 
wit and ready eloquence which produced the '* Mattino^" 
ho could find neither thouglits nor oxpressiona to honoiir 
the memory of Metastasio's patroness. 

But the agitation of mind which hosufforedy while at- 
tempting to execute tliis unproiltablo task, had bo aeriom 
an eifeet u))()n his nerves, tliatho was unable to compose 
hiniHelf to tlio performance of his usual labours, and he 
for some timelieard tlio public calling on him, from CTerj 
quarter, to give tliem tho succeeding parts of his popnltf 
])oom, without tho power to fulfil their request, or 
take advantage of so favourable an opportunity for pro* 
moting his reputation. **I1 Vespro** and '*La Notte^** 
howcnor, were at length resumed. Again also he turned 
hJH attention to lyrical composition, and formed the hope 
of being one day able to excel tho most celebrated of his 
eountrymen in that species of poetry. "It appealed 
to him," Hays Reina, *M.hat tho rich, harmonious, and 
faHcinating language of Italy, which, in the tender and 
delicate) forms of tho original Petrarcli, abounds with 80 
nuicli grace, had not boon cari'iod, cither by Bernardo 
TasHo or by Chiabrera, to that degroo of eleganoe, and 
grandeur of exprension, which are tho peculiar propertici 
of Greek and Latin lyric poetry, and which those two 
excellent poets sought to imitAt^% but neror reached.*** 

The odes and sonnots of Parini arc justly admired by 
his countrymen, wlio rank them among the bestspeoimeBt 
in their language of tho species of composition to wUoh 

♦ Vita, Ojiere. 
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they belong. Bat the attention of the amiable author 
was in the meantime foroibly attracted to the affairs of 
his country, and in fact of Europe. On the death of 
Count Firmian, he lost his best friend, and the only sure' 
protector he had ever possessed. The freedom of his 
sentiments, his satires, and the inflexible severity of l\\a 
manners, had on the other hand, created him numerous 
enemies, and he speedily found himself on the point of be- 
ing reduced to the lowest condition of poverty. His repu- 
tation, the best safeguard in any country against violence, 
and the influence of the Counsellor Pecci, who continued 
his friend, alone saved him from losing the professorship, 
on which he wholly depended for the supply of his mode- 
rate wants. 

The accession and reforms of the Emperor Joseph the 
Second were hailed by Parini as greatly tending to pro- 
duce that public happiness and security which it was his 
ardent prayer to see established throughout the world. 
His political sentiments being thus set at rest for a time, 
he devoted himself without disturbance to the duties of 
his professorship, and other literary occupations, finding 
at the same time another occasion for the exercise of his 
taste for the fine arts, in the composition of subjects for 
the decoration of the new Palazzo Belgiojoso. 

At the breaking out of the French revolution, his 
mind was again immersed in the troubled sea of politics. 
As a patriot, he looked with deep anxiety at the progress 
of events which might in the end confer freedom on his 
own country ; and as a philosopher, he could not but 
contemplate them with the liveliest interest theoretically. 
They displayed the action of those principles on society, 
respecting the nature and influence of which he had 
been speculating through a great portion of his life. 
Even poetry and its charms seem to have yielded to the 
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fixrliliiK (Itouglttii Ui wliloh hit poUUoal Mllrariaim §k 
ihii« |)t«rtot1 KAvn birth. 11m l*iirii JourtiAhi wort NiA hf 
lilm with All Avidltjr whi««h tiwirl/ wmi him Iho ii|hl of 
(tiio of hlM njrnn i mtd t(» tho mtintani |M«ruMl of Iho pabUo 
prltitu, ho mUIikI ihn nrrtottPi Niud/ of nil tho grtil poll* 
tlonl ilHHtrl(«i« iNmrliiiCi In nttjr wa/, vpon' tbo ittljooll 
whioli M) r()nt|tlnt«il]r (u?oti|iltHl hiii tnltitl. Wo BMMl Mlb 
hnwnvrr, ntiilt to titriitloti, M It nAbnli fttl ndmimUoMil 
of tlin tturlty nitd htHinHtjr of PnrinlV ohnraetoi^ Ihal M 
ft |iultlta <4*i»(«ht*ri ho nctrrr ftUowml hilttMilf to tikt lA* 
vAtituKn (if hU Itilhtnitcci nvrr the jottthi whom ho 
litHtntrttHl, to liiftim^ hU privKto oplnlmi«i or OOBitnfal 
thnitt to PuiHMinn ft OfttMn, tho ttmritM or dofiMlO of wUdk 
titpy wfin^ Iticnpnliln of tii«tlttmtlnK for ihrnnoolVMi 

Hio AuiitrlHtt tlm)ti(% In tho mcHinitttitii WM MOOadod 
hy t<(Mt)HtM ihn Snconil, ftnil nn hiN pftUHlng tbrougb miMp 
hn ppi InrnHMl m\ iu*t of K^ ntiroiiltjr whioh woll boOHM bll 
hnportiil ohiinu*iitr. lUppnnlng to MO, M bowMdrif* 
loft down ono of iho litrrotis ft vrncirftblo-looblBg BUf 
who, driMMlfiilljr Umn And Infirm, WftN holplttg bifluolf 
ftlotiK with ft i«ilnk, ho ftuknd onn of bU oouriltro if bo 
knnw who It wnn. " It In IWInl,** Wfti tbo mplj | tad 
thn nntporor. ftntonUliml ftnd dUtrcwMd thftl ft flUHl of 
loirh rrlohrliy ftnd gnnhm idimild bo ibroed to Iftbour Ift 
HO hnd ft Hinin of ItPftlth throitKh the iirooti on fbol^ ta^ 
nunlJftUtly ordorod tlmt ft Urgor Mtlpond ibottld bo poM 
hitn. To thn dUKmrn of thonn wboM dutjr il WOO lO 
rtiini tlin niyfti notnnmndi Pftrini wft« loA to Biftbo Iho 
hnfii of Mn rrutoh ftnd nftrrow Mtlpnnd RO bofbrOi 

In nonforniH/ with thn wlfdicm of tbo A mhdnobw% 
Mftrlft Hnftlrlon of Kfttn, hn hnd, ftiU«r ((roftl bibow Old 
linHhfttion, prnpftmd thn mntftlninK portioni of hlo pOM- 
for tlin prnM. nnd rnvliind thn pnri ftlrondjr puhUiboi 
JuMt AM tho work wftM ootaploiod, tbo Fronoh toob yoi^ 
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session of Milan, and he trusted that the day was arrived 
when a new order of things would be commenced, and a 
wider gate opened to literature and philosophy. One of 
the first acts, indeed, of the conqueror was to raise the 
poet to that station among his fellow-citizens which he 
BO richly merited by his patriotism, his learning, and 
experience. But Parini, as a member of the municipal 
government, was still the same frank and severe-minded 
man which he was when satirising effeminate nobles; and 
military tyrants are not often more open to the counsels 
of philosophers and men of worth, than the viceroys and 
deputies of imperial courts. After a few weeks, there- 
fore, of political labour as a magistrate, finding that he 
could do little good by the longer possession of his office, 
our poet resigned, and on doing so, gave all the proceeds 
of his magistracy to the poor of his parish, avoiding the 
appearance of ostentation by performing this act of 
beneficence secretly. 

In the midst of all the factions, with their attendant 
consequences, which distracted Italy at this period, he 
lived, it is said, a life of freedom and tranquillity. But 
the tranquillity which Parini enjoyed, when freed from 
public office, was not the result of idleness or indiffer- 
ence. His anxiety for the welfare of his country and of 
Europe was never diminished, and he watched the rapid 
changes which were every day occurring, with a careful 
and penetrating eye. His retirement was that of a 
philosopher, better able to make his power felt by the 
secret but mighty influence of his opinions, gradually and 
surely diffused, than by the strength of his eloquence in 
the senate house. Nor did he now suspend his favourite 
studies while his thoughts were thus attracted to con- 
siderations of more immediate importance to mankind at 
large. He prepared materials for some lectures on 
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Leonardo da yinci*8 Last Supper ; and his perosal of hil 
favourito classics was continued with the same enthn- 
siasm as in his youth. But by this incessant Btadj, added 
to the daily reading of the journals as before mentioned, 
his sight, already soveroly affected, became every day 
worse, and ho was at length obliged to submit to an 
operation. Ah this was happily attended with beneflciil 
results, ho seized upon the opportunity afforded by hil 
recovery to coni[)leto " II Vespro " and " La Notte^" aiif 
he felt conscious that it might bo the only period allowed 
him between his late attack and one still more fktaL 

In 1799, intelligence arrived of the rapid progress of 
the Germans towards Milan, and Parini, it might have 
been supposed, would see sufficient reason to drealt 
formidable interruption to his tranquillity; bat he re- 
mained undisturbed, and was threatened, says Beins, 
but not persecuted. He was now in his seventieth year, 
and having been for some time deprived of his nsasl 
exercise by the state of his eyes, he was attacked with 
droi)sy, which, added to the natural infirmity of hil 
frame, (quickly reduced him to a condition of great feeble- 
ness. On the 15th of August, the day on which he 
died, he rose at eight o*clock in the morning, being pre-. 
vented from resting by a violent sensation of heat and 
' wearisome irritability. Two or three fViends, profiMSors 
in tho Academy, soon after called on him, and to one of 
these he recitcMl, in an elevated tone of voice, a sonnet 
which ho had been requested to compose respecting the 
return of the Germans. On the arrival of his physioiao, 
ho desired to bo informed respecting his condition, and 
was answered that dangcn* was near, but not immediatdj 
at hand. He received this intolligonce with the compo- 
sure that became him ; and, taking them into a neigh- 
bouring apartment, continued to eonverse with his friends 
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without exhibiting any signs of agitation, or confusion 
of thought. Being compelled to complain of the burning 
heat under which he was still suffering, he observed, 
" Formerly it would have been believed that I was tor- 
mented by a demon. Alas ! there is now no longer any 
belief either in a demon, or a devil, or even in the God 
in whom Parini believes." 

It was not till two o'clock in the afternoon that he 
ceased from thus conversing with his friends. He then 
retired to his chamber, and said to a servant who 
attended him, that the sight of the eye which had been 
lately operated upon was unusually clear, and that he 
felt a degree of strength not natural to his weak frame. 
Having lain down on the bed, he shortly after expired, 
and with the same composure and serenity as ho had 
evinced while conversing with his acquaintances. 

The English reader may be enabled to form some idea 
of the style of Parini's " II Giorno," or " The Day," by 
being told that it has been compared in different parts to 
that of Pope in his " Rape of the Lock," to that of Cow- 
per in the " Sofa," of Virgil in the " Georgics," and of 
Crabbe " when he is most harmonious and tender." * 
The object which he proposed to himself was, the reproof 
of the great for their ignorance, and their wasteful ex- 
penditure of the day in dressing and in fashionable 
entertainments. To effect this, he invented a basis for 
his poem, by which he gave it some dramatic effect, and 
avoided the repulsive character of a mere grave reprover. 
Thus he introduces himself as the preceptor of a young 
nobleman whom he desires to instruct in the important 
art of " whiling away the slow and wearisome days of 
life, so long and burdensome, and attended with such 

* nobhoase. Reina. Ugonl. 
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infttifTorablo nnnoyancos." Nothing can ezoeed tlie 
fuliiiirablo tnnnnor in which, after thos addroMlng the 
** (Siovin Signoro/' hn doscriboN tho morning m It ftppetrs 
ill Miu o\mt\ floldft of tinturo, and to the good villager who 
rinofl with hin wife fitid children at the flrst dawn of 
lif^lit, and th<m Kuddonly Bto|m in the midst of the daaerip- 
ti(Mi with, " Hut what? Dock your hair stlflbfly like the 
pnrr.itpinnV quills, at my words? Ah, no, Signorel this 
Ih not f/our morning.^ The cares of the toilette and 
othor prnparaiionH for visiting, the methods to be puntiad 
w1i(«n tluf Imto appoars as a cavalier servente^ in ahert, 
all t.lin cinMinistanroH which can be supposed to intemt 
a riiHliioiuihltty ofTciriinatfY, and luxurious jroung man, 
living in a society constituted like that of an Italian city, 
arn (Ic^Hcribrd witli tlio utmost precision and minuteness. 
Hut. from tlin light and sarcastic style in which these 
IcsHonH aro given, tlio author repeatedly rises into one of 
superior dignity, and displays groat power of language, 
HoiiK'titnos in dcHcribing trifling occurrences aa worthy of 
heroic verHOy at otliors in ingenious allegories^ and not 
unfnuinently in n?a1 a])])nalH to the feelings. 

Tho nioHt Htriking ftsaturc in Parini's eharaoter as a 
litornry man, was tlio extreme severity of his oritioal 
opinioiiH. Ih) owod, it lias been said, more to study than 
any(Hliorantlior of <!niiiicnce that over lived | and hence, 
probably, tlio scrupulousn(^Hs of his taste. ** Others," 
ho was mu'.iiHtonied to say, "praise my writlngSi I cannot 
praiKo tlieni. Now that 1 am old, I know In what beauty 
coiiHiHlH. If r could recall thirty years of my past Ufs^ 
I hIkmiM coni])(mu something, perhaps, worthy of my 
country.*' In the same manner he observed, ** The me- 
diocrity, which is HO good a thing in fortune, la the 
worst of all tilings in the line arts, which should exhibit 
nothing except what is supremely excellent'' But tUi 
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seyerity was strongly contrasted with that which is so 
often the ofispring of mere insensibility and dakiess. In 
the earliest part of Alfieri's career he pronounced him 
the father of the Italian drama ; while of Monti he 
said, that the sudden and sublime flights of that writer 
continually threatened a fall, but he never fell. 

In his latter years he made Dante and Ariosto his 
constant companions, observing, that the more he knew 
of his art the more he admired them, and the more he 
studied them the more they delighted him. The inves- 
tigation of the Italian language in all its niceties, and 
unremitted practice in the employment of it in composi- 
tion, he considered absolutely necessary to the attainment 
of any excellence as a writer. " He who knows not his 
own language,'* he would say, *^ cannot make his thoughts 
avail him as he desires ; and those Italians who run 
after a false style, and foreign words and idioms, incur 
the risk of losing all precision of ideas.** " Avoid,** he 
would also say, ^' the mean Lombard writers, and the 
modem Tuscans, who have degenerated from their 
ancient grandeur." Even his patriotism found an addi- 
tional excitement in his zeal for the purity of his lan- 
guage : " If we become free," he exclaimed, " we shall 
have a language which, if it be not at once perfected, 
will, at least, be proper, expressive, robust, and digni- 
fied, for a free people have everything that is proper and 
worthy of admiration." Reina, who has carefully re- 
corded these memorabilia of Parini, says, that he once 
observed to him, while speaking of the pleasure which 
the publication of Machiavelli's works afforded him, that 
that author would teach him ^* to think, to speak, and to 
write with freedom." 

From the same writer, the friend and biographer of 
■^Parini, and the editor of his works, we learn, that he 
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vftLH AS Bovcro in his manners as he was in hit erifcioisms 
and literary opinions. In his long and conitant Inter- 
courflo with tho great, ho was never guilty of eompro- 
nuHing tliat dignity witli wlkich honesty of thought 
should invoHt ovory human being, but those more es- 
pecially on whom the Creator has conferred the power 
of thinking with greater force and clearness than the 
rcHt of their species. He flattered neither rleea nor 
iuUieri, and the flattery which ho disdained to exercise 
towards othorn, ho as indignantly repulsed when offered 
to hiniHelf. And this trait in his character was the 
result of principle, not of innate morosoness. His heart 
was HH open to friendHhip as it was firmly shut against 
tlie intrusion of thoHO who sought his acquaintance as an 
honour, and the temptations of others who would have 
paid for his praiHcs with patronage. The intimacies 
which he formed with persons who merited his esteem 
were ItiHting, and a new face was never seen to awaken 
the Hanu^ Higns of gladness as the sight of those with 
which he had been long fiuniliar. 

Ilirt love of liberty was tempered by wisdom and 
moderation ; and his entire system of politics rested 
upon divine truth. **I console myself," ho said, "with 
the idea of the Divinity ; I find no law of human 
justice secure without the fears and hopes of a life to 
come." 

It is not to bo wondered at that Parini, distinguished 
by HO many noble principles, was beloved and honoured 
by all who had not some interest to protect, which his 
virtuous and mnnly sentiments endangered. His in- 
fluence with the people was remarkably shown in a 
circumstance mentioned by Ueina. Some violent dema- 
gogue wanted to force him one evening, at the theatre^ 
to join in crying death to the aristocrats, instead of 
which, ho shouted with so terrible a voice, "Life to 
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the Republic ! death to no one ! " that tranquillity was 
immediately restored. The square opposite the theatre 
where this occurred, is still pointed out to the stranger as 
the scene of a noble triumph gained by virtue over popu- 
lar feeling, without the sacrifice of popular principle. 



Carlo Innocenzo Frugoni, bom at Genoa in Novem 
ber 1692, was the son of noble parents of ancient descent. 
To enable his two elder brothers to receive a fortune 
corresponding to their rank, he consented to become a 
monk, and took the vows of his order at Novi, in his 
seventeenth year. Talent and severe study gained him 
an early literary reputation. He was made professor of 
rhetoric first at Brescia, and then in the Clementine 
College at Rome.* There he became acquainted with 
Metastasio's patron, Gravina, and not long after with 
Cardinal Bentivoglio, whose patronage and friendship 
were not more valuable to him than his critical sug- 
gestions were to the cardinal, then engaged on his trans- 
lation of Statius. Eventually Frugoni became a depend- 
ent on the court of Parma, his fortunes changing with 
all the revolutions of the duchy. Obliged at one time to 
seek refuge in Venice, he was on the point of perishing 
from hunger and destitution. In this state he was dis- 
covered by Count Algarotti. That nobleman introduced 
him to our ambassador Lord Holdernesse, and by their 
united care he was restored to health and comfort. On 
the final settlement of the affairs of the duchy, he returned 
to Parma, and found a judicious and ardent friend in the 
Marquis of Felino, who had himself risen from a subor- 
dinate office to be the first minister of state. By his 

* Foesie Scelte. Brescia, 1782, 
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influence, Frugoni waa mado pcqietual socreUiy of the 
Acadinny of Fine Arts. Two othor ovonts contributed 
to iiicrcaHo the poct*8 liappiuottB at this period of his life. 
TIio monastic vowa hiul long been a heavy burden on bin 
conHcieuco. lIiH cMnploymontH, \m love of ploMure, and 
goncrnl c]iuru(*t(T, wcro o<|ually incompatible with the 
liiu of a monk. A])i)lication was made to succesBivo 
popas to iibHolvo liini from his vows. It at length 
])rov(*d huccoshIuI, and ho had to boar, for the rest of his 
life, only the coinparativoly easy yoke of an ordinary 
nbate. The dc^ath of hiH two brothers gave him some 
hopo of inhtinting tlio family pro|)orty. From this he 
wa8 excluded by the hostility of tlio last survivor, who 
left Iiim a legacy, on condition that he should make 
no cliiim on the oMtato, and that ho should invost the sum 
hecpioathed in French tontines. The poet dreaded law, 
and yiohltnl to necessity. l)ut lie wished to have the 
free dispoHul of hiri little property; and he was no less 
iinxiouM to receive out of the estate a further sum suffl- 
emit to pay Iiis debts. In his perplexity, he addressed 
Momo vernes to the (aonoese Senate, explanatory of his 
circumHiiineoH and wishoH. The appeal proved suoooss- 
ful. lie wari allowed to invest and bequeatli the money 
left him according to his own judgment ; and the inheri* 
torn of the bulk of his brother's fortune wore obliged to 
grant him the sum required for the payment of his dobts. 
Such was the vigour of his constitution, that his death, 
at the age of seven ty-six, created general surprise. * 

Frugoni was a genuine poet. His various learning 
ailbnled him a ])]entiful Htoro of illustration ; and lie had 
an car capable of a])preciating the nicest dolioaciea of 
vernificaiion. liut while admired by many readers as 
one of the most original writers in his language^ he has 
betM) aH violently decried by others as departing, no less 
than Marini, from its purest models. 
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ViTTORio Alfieri was bom at Asd in Piedmont on the 
17th of Januarj, 1749, and of noble and wealthj parentB. 
His father, somewhat past middle age;, rgoiced at Ida 
birth with more than ordinarj paternal delight. Haviii^ 
agreed to his being nursed in the coontrj, he walked 
every daj, winter and saimner, to watch hb health, and 
meagore his g^wth. The fatigue occasioned bj one of 
these walks, under a burning sun, brought on a sickness 
of which the good father died in a few days.* 

By his mother's subsequent marriage, Victor and his 
sister Giulia, about two years older than himself were 
left almost entirely to the care of tutors and servants. 
Thus early obliged to depend upon each other for all the 
pleasures of childhood, they listened with terror to the 
first mention made of their i^proaehing separatum. 
But Giulia had reached her eighth year ; and was now 
to be sent to commence her education in a convent. 
Many were the tears shed when the day arrived for her 
leaving home. The grief which overwhelmed the poor, 
solitary brother, was deep and lasting. It quickened 
into premature growth all the peculiar qualities of 



• Viu di Vittocio Alfieri da Aid; Serittada&A 
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melancholy temperament. Ho had delighted in the com- 
panionship of his sister, but any othor was hateful to him. 
A natural timidity tended to Incrcaso this dislike to 
society. He trembled if people looked at him with 
attention ; and such was the increasing gloom on his 
mind that, young as he was, ho contemplated death with 
pleasure, and once sought to destroy himself by eating 
what ho supposed to bo poisonous herbs. 

Neither his mother nor his father-in-law was deficient 
in affection. But when it was reported to them that 
Victor made indifferent progress in his studies, they only 
answered with a laugh, ** that a gentleman need not be 
as learned as a doctor." Happily for him, his paternal 
uncle, the Cavalier Pcllogrino Alfieri, had a somewhat 
better notion of the education proper for a gentleman. 
In conformity with his advice, preparations were made 
for sending him to the college at Turin. He shared his 
mother's grief at the moment of parting ; but a new 
career was opening upon him ; and though only just 
thirteen, he had all the engernoss of curiosity and pas- 
sionate desire of change which characterised his later 
years. An old domestic of the family was sent with 
him in the double capacity of servant and guardian. 
Alfieri loved in after years to describe the sudden im- 
portance which ho assumed on this journey : his desire 
to exhibit all the qualities of a brave traveller ; and his 
comical affectation of contempt for the refinements of 
rank or wealth. Thus when they stopped to bait the 
horses at an inn on tho road, ho left the carriage, strutted 
into tho yard, and feeling himself thirsty, dipped 
tho corner of his cap into a cistern, and drank his 
draught of water, disdaining to use a glass. To the 
remonstrance of his attendant and the postilion^ he 
gravely replied, that persons who meant to survey the 
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world ought early to accustom themselves to such things, 
and that he had drunk only as a good soldier ought to 
drink." "Whence" he says, "these Achilles-like 
notions came into my head it is impossihle to tell, my 
mother having brought me up with a ridiculous atten- 
tion to all the delicacies of the nursery." 

His purse being well-filled, he was able to keep the 
postilions in such good humour, that they drove with 
extraordinary speed, and he contrasted laughingly this 
journey in an open carriage, through a new district, and 
at a flying rate, with the quiet airings in his mother's 
carriage carefully shut up, and never leaving the old 
familiar road. 

He arrived at Turin between one and two in the after- 
noon, and charmed with the splendour of the Piasza di 
San Carlo, reached his uncle's house in a high state of 
excitement and hopefulness. "But my feelings," he 
says, " were far less pleasant in the evening. I found 
myself in a strange house, and surrounded by strangers, 
without my mother, without my good old tutor. The 
looks of my uncle were very different to those of my 
tender, caressing mother. All this filled me with sorrow, 
and made me grieve for the objects parted from the day 
before." 

The freedom with which he was allowed to amuse 
himself in bis new abode soon dissipated these me-' 
lancholy feelings. He began to be even somewhat too 
exuberant in his mirth, and the Cavalier Pellegrino 
determined upon sending him to the academy in Augasti 
instead of October, as had been originally proposed. His 
account of the institution in which he was thus early 
entered, affords an excellent view of the state of public 
education in Italy in the last century. " I found myself," 
says he, "at the age of nine years and a hal^ transplanted 
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into tho xniclst of unknown porsonSi at a distanoe ttam 
mj friconds, iBolatcd, and abandoned, as it were, tomyMlf } 
for the H])ocio8 of education of which I was now the 
8ulg(Tt pretended to no influence on the minds of the 
youths, except in regard to their studies, and heaven 
knowH how little in that respect. No moral maxim WM 
ever inculcated, no inHtruetion in life was ever given us. 
And, in fact, was then^ any one who could give it us? for 
the tutors themselves knew nothing of the world either 
in theory or practice. 

'* The academy itself was a very sumptuous edifice^ 
divided into four sides, in tho midst of which was an 
immenHo court. Two of these sides were occupied by 
the students ; the other two by tho king's theatre^ and 
tho royal archives. The side occupied by us, who were 
called of 1h(^ s(*cond and third department, was opposite 
the hitter ; th(^ first apartment being opposite the king*s 
theatre. Kach gfillery contained four chambers, severaUy 
occupitnl by eleven youths, over whom presided a person 
namtMl the Assistcnte, generally some poor fellow, who, as 
his sole pnyment, had board and lodging free, while he 
studi(>d theology or law in tho university. If the Assis- 
tente was not a student, he was generally some XM and 
ignorant priest. A third part of the side destined to the 
first apartment was occupied by tho king's pages, to the 
number of twenty or twenty-il ve, who were partially sepa* 
rated from ua, at the opposito angle of tho vast court, and 
close by the archives before mentioned. We, the younger 
students, could not have been worso situated. Close at 
liand was the theatre, which wo wore not permitted to 
enter above five or six times during the carnival. Onr 
envied neighbours wcro tho pages, who attended on 
tho court, and who, continually hunting and riding, 
appeared to oigoy so much freer and happier a life than 
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ours. Next came the foreigner!, who oeeapied the first 
apartment, ahnost to the ezcloiion of natiTea, and who 
oonaiated of a mixture of Northemi^ English principal^, 
Rnieians, and Germanf, and aome from other parte of 
Italy. It was a lodging-place to them rather than one of 
education, for they were restrained by no rules, except 
that of being in before midnight They went to the 
court, the theatres, and into good or bad company, as it 
suited their inclination.'* 

Our poet was placed in the third apartment, and in the 
middle chamber. His man Andrew, who still attended 
him, was become a petty tyrant, and between him and 
the Assistente poor Victor had little prospect of comibrt 
The tutors, who examined him the day after he entered 
the academy, put him in the fourth class, with an intim»> 
tion that in three months they expected he would be flt 
for the third; but the teachers were even more ignorant 
than the priest under whom he had studied at home, and 
he speaks in no very flattering terms of any part of the 
establishment ** 1 was an ass among asses, and under an 
ass. I read Cornelius Nepos, some of Virgil's eclogues^ 
and such things. We made stupid, nonsensical themes^ 
so that in any well directed school we should have been 
considered a very miserable fourth class. I was nerer 
the last in the company ; emulation spurred me on till I 
had surpassed or equalled the lad who stood first; but I 
had no sooner reached the top than I sank back into tor- 
per and indifierence. I was, perhaps, to be excused, for 
nothing could equal the dulness and insipidity of these 
studios. We transUted Cornelius Nepos i but none of n§, 
probably not even the master himself, knew anything 
about the men whose lives we were reading, their coos* 
try, the ago in which they flourished, the gofemmente 
under which they lived, or ey en what a goiremsMnt was. 
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All our ideas wcro either circumscribed, or false, or oon- 
fuflod ; the teacher liod no object in teaching -— the 
Htudouts no excitement in learning. They were shame- 
ful fellows ; no one watched over us, or if any one did, 
ho knew nothing." 

In November ho was promoted to the humanity class, 
and found an instructor much superior to the tutors of 
the lower formB. He was also excited to emulation by 
a youth who at ilrst wrote bettor themes than his^ and 
who couhl recite six hundred lines from the Georgics, 
whereas his own memory would not retain more than 
fuiir liutidred. The superiority of his classman some- 
timeH choked him with rage, and prompted him occa« 
sionally to open complaint and abuse, but, on the whole, 
they were good friends, and the poet was generous enough 
to admit the merits of his rival oxcept when smarting 
under a new defeat. About this period also he became 
puHHessed of an Ariosto, how, he was unable to remem- 
ber, but he Ix'lieved by purchasing it of a fellow-student 
with part of a fowl, allowed him every Sunday. This 
luxury he even resigned for six months together to 
another of his companions who told him stories, for 
which the pullet was given in payment. He speaks of 
it as a strange anomaly in his education, that, though 
ho could now translate the Georgics without difficulty, 
he had not been suiRciently instructed in the language 
or liioraturo of his country to bo able to understand 
Ariosto. 

The health of Victor was oven less improved than his 
mind by liis renidence in the academy. He increased 
neither in h(*ight nor robustness, and was more^ he says, 
like a little wax-candle than anything else. His unole^ 
liaving been appointed to a government, resided in Turin 
during only a short period of the year ; and the poor 
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student would have been left, dnring many attacks of 
sickness and despondency, in utter lonelinesfl^ but for 
the kindness of a distant relation, the Count Benedetto 
AMerL This gentleman was an architect bj profes8i<», 
and as architect to the king had built many of the most 
magnificent edifices in Turin« EQs conyersation was 
almost always on his faTOurite art, and such was his 
idolatrous yeneration for Michael Angdo^ that he never 
pronounced his name without taking off his hat and 
bowing. By a long residence in Bome he had acquired 
a perfect acquaintance with the Tuscan dialect, for the 
use of which, on his return to Turin, he was at first 
ridiculed by his acquaintances. **But such," obeeryes 
Alfieri, *' is the power of the beautiful and the troe^ thai 
after a little time they discoyered that he spoke a lan- 
guage, while they used only a rude and barbarous jaigoii, 
and they thenceforth were continual^' yisiting him, in 
order to babble forth their Tuscan, especially the signors 
who were desirous of conyerting their houses into 
palaces." 

In 1760 our student was placed under the professor of 
rhetoric, a man yery inferior to the superintendent of 
the humanity-class. But the bad state of Yictor^s 
health, the ridicule which he suffered horn hb compan- 
ions, who abused him on accoimt of ascwbutic eruption, 
and his natural susceptibility to such affronts^ made a 
deep impression on his mind ; and, as he began to find 
comfort only in solitude, he was obliged, almost in sel^ 
defence, to employ his time in study. Ariosto had been 
angrily taken from him by his former tntcnr. He now 
recoTcred the yolume ; but the continual interruptions 
in the story wearied and perplexed him. The transhir 
tion of the .£neid by Annibale Caro afforded him fiur 
greater amusement^ and some of Metastasio's ofeam 
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would have delighted him still more, had it not been 
that tliej ended just as they were beginning to excite 
his sympathies, — a greater annoyance, he observes, 
than that occasioned by the breaks in Ariosto. 

The following year, — he was then but thirteen,— he 
entered upon philosophy, and was placed in the class de' 
Grandi. His memory was now his whole dependance, 
and though he could never comprehend the fourth pro- 
position of the first book of Euclid, he contrived to 
make a conspicuous figure, little as he was, among ** The 
Grand.'* The lecture on the peripatetic philosophy took 
place after dinner, and was, according to his aceoont, 
only a temptation to sleep standing. Some months, 
however, after his advancement to this class, his sister 
Giulia was sent to Turin, to protect her from a lover 
whose addresses she had shown signs of being inclined 
to receive, though not yet fifteen. In addition to the 
pleasure Victor received from her presence, he had the 
gratification of visiting the king's theatre during the 
carnival, in company with his relation the architect. 
The delight with which he heard the music of the opera 
for the first time was unbounded. The piece was "B 
Mercato di Malmantile," and the performers were the 
best in Italy. " The brilliancy and variety of that di- 
vine music," says he, '^ made a profound impression on 
me, leaving, if I may so speak, the track of the harmony 
in my ears and in my imagination, and agitating every 
fibre of my frame to such a degree, that for more than a 
week I remained sunk in a profound and extraordinary, 
but not unpleasing melancholy. This was attended by 
an utter distaste for my accustomed studies, and a singu- 
lar awakening of fantastic ideas which woald have 
enabled me to make verses, had I known how to begin, 
and to express the most lively emotions, had I not been 
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a stranger both to myself and to those who pretended to 
educate me. This was the first time that music took so 
great an effect upon me, and it long remained impressed 
upon mj memory.'' Sound, he continues to observe^ 
was the most powerful agitator of his mind, his heart, 
and intellect, at all periods of his life, and especiallj 
that of counter-treble and female voices. ^^ Nothing 
appears to me," he says, '* more affecting, more yarious, 
or even more terrible. All my tragedies have been 
conceived either while I was actually hearing music, or 
remembering it." Not long after this he was permitted to 
visit Cuneo, where he spent a fortnight with his uncle, 
and composed his first sonnet, which, though praised by 
many persons, was so ridiculed by the count, that from 
that period, till he was more than twenty-five, he never 
again thought of making verses. 

The death of his uncle occurred a few months after 
this visit, and his servant Andrew, who had proved very 
unworthy of his trust, was dismissed for a more respect- 
able guardian. Above four years had now been passed 
at Turin, and having attained the degree of Master of 
Arts, Victor was transferred to the first apartment, chiefly 
occupied by foreigners, of whom the greater number 
were English. Alfieri soon became initiated in their 
manner of living. Their table was sumptuously served. 
They rode much, slept long, and studied little. This 
kind of life produced a rapid change in the sickly young 
Master of Arts. His hair, which, much to his annoy- 
ance, had been shaved off during his illness, began to 
grow again, and his whole appearance improved. With 
that improvement he became desirous of fashionable 
dress, in which he found means to indulge himself by 
* obtaining credit of a complacent but extortionate tailor. 
Having escaped at the same time from the compulsorj 
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fxorcisca of tlie schools, ho was at liberty to read what 
lie plonsod ; but so littlo did ho caro for his native lite- 
rature, tlmt during a fit of industry, which lasted about 
Ihroo montliK, ho confined himself to the perusal of 
Fhniry's »* Kcclesiastical History." 

Kono of the other student-s who occupied the first 
n part men t were under guardianship, and he resolved 
upon trying the experiment of going out by liiihself like 
the rei^t. He was reprimanded, and was contumacious: 
— was ]>uni8hed by confinement to the College Court, 
but despised the decree : and thus the struggle went on 
betw(MMi him and the superiors of the Academy, till it 
ended in his being made a prisoner iu his chamber. He 
lunv refused to rise from his bed, and remained sunk in 
obstinate mehuiclioly, resolving never to reclaim a liberty 
enjoyed so imperfectly, and passing his days, as he 
describes it, like a bruto beast. The marriage of his 
sister (liulia at length set him free : he accompanied her 
and her husband into the country, and, on his return, 
was indul«i:ed with the liberty for which ho had con- 
tended. At the same time, also, ho acquired greater 
eonunand over the fortune left him by his father. The 
first use he made of his money was to buy a horse, of 
which ho was so fond, that his anxioty, if it ailed any* 
tiling, which it often did, would koop him awake all the 
night : but, by the end of the year, he not only possessed 
this lirst and special favourite, but luid a stud of seven. 

Nobleiu^ss and generosity of nature were not less evi- 
<lent in A1fieri*s disposition, at this period, than his love 
of hors(*s and rich clothes. Possessing a greater com- 
maTid of money than most of the other young men in the 
Academy, even those of high birth, whose fathers were 
still living, he wns able to indulge in luxuries which to 
tliem were unattainable. But ho was as (Vee from vulgar 
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vanity as he was fond of making a figure among his equals. 
Thus, whenever he had procured a new dress for some 
particular occasion, or to rival a proud companion, he 
always took care to pull it off before rejoining the rest of 
his fellow-students, or to conceal it, if they came to his 
rooms, blushing, he says, as if he had been guilty of some 
crime, when they chanced to see him in it. ** And such, in 
fact," he continues, " I felt in my heart it was to have, 
and much more, to make a show of those things which 
my friends could not procure." On this principle of loving 
grandeur, but subjecting his pride to his kindness of 
heart, he prevailed upon his guardian, after great con- 
tention, to let him purchase a very elegant carriage^ a 
thing ridiculous enough, as he observes, for a lad of 
sixteen, and in a little city like Turin ; but, after he had 
obtained it, he was ashamed of riding in it while he saw 
his friends walking, and it was, therefore, scarcely ever 
used. He still kept up his number of hoiises, and this 
only because he could indulge his humour in them with- 
out exciting any degree of envy in his companions,^- 
a feeling more than counterbalanced by his stud being 
always as much at their service as his own. 

Being now of an age to leave the Academy, he was 
appointed to an ensigncy in the provincial regiment of 
Asti, and joined his company in September 1766. Very 
few military duties were imposed upon him as an officer 
in the Asti militia. Such as' they were, he fulfilled 
them with great exactness, but ** with great abhorrence.'' 
'* I never," he adds, '^ could adapt myself to that chain of 
graduated dependence called subordination, and which, 
though truly enough the soul of military discipline^ 
could not become the soul of the future tragic poet" 

Soon weary of an inactive life, he obtained, with some 
difficulty, the permission of the king, and of his relatives, 
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to viHii vfiriourt piirtH of Tttily iindur tlio gutdanco of an 
Kii^liHli C-utlioIic, wlio WHH tutor to two young men, ti 
Klnniii^ iiiid a Diitrliinun, Htiiilciitri in tho Acac]t*my. At 
Miliiii, Alfit'i'i afroi'iliMl iiiiotliiT itotiihlo proof of hia utter 
iiKiifrcrcnni to Ildliiiii litrriitura In tlio Ambroaian 
Lihniry lie wilh hIiowii an autograph of Petrarch ; Co 
iUit lion or of till' lihriirian, Im ]>uh1i(mI it aaido, aaylng it 
wtis *MintiiiM^r to liini.** Iln accountH for hia conduct in 
liiirt iitriiir )iy ohnt^rvin;^, *' that Iiii had had, at the bottom 
of hJM hnirt, a Hirrrt ill will ti^ainHt tho Baid Petrarch 
tor Honir yviiVA Ix^fon*, tor when lit) was a p)iiloiiopher, 
hiLvin;^ ttikiMi up hiH pociiiH, hn could not for the world 
dlHcovcr his niciininf^, on whidi account he had enrolled 
liiiiiHrir with (hi* French, and otlu^r proaumptuoua igno- 
ninin.scri, Kcttiii;; him down uh a acctartan and a babbler 
of cold concci tH." At Florcnc(\ whcro they arrived in 
()rlolM>r, he wart Honicwhat affected at tho aight of 
Michael Anp'lo*H tonih, and tho thought Huddenly rose 
in hiri mind, (hat thosi* only were the truly great among 
men who had Irtll. something hiHting Indiind them. With 
IcNM coinjtliKM'ncy In^ recordri, that, inatoad of taking 
advaiiltif^e of hin nionth*H rcHidcncn in tho Tuscan capital 
to inijirovc IiIh knowlt;d(i;c of liirt own language, he em- 
ployed tht^ whole time in ntudyin^ English. 

In Decemher the travellerrt nmchcd Rome, and Alfleri 
vinilcd the usual ohjectri of curioMity, going to Ht Peter's 
twict^ a diiy, and exnniinin*; it with laudable patience and 
attention. From I^ome th(«y proceeded to Naples, and, 
after Hliiy'iutf there H<mie weekH, our ])oet obtained per- 
miH.sioM, through the influence of the Sardinian ambaaaa- 
dor, to hid fiin^well to his KnfrliHh tutor, and puraua hia 
tour without any one to interfere with his inclination. 
I In immediately returned to Rome, whence be made 
another ap])lication to his trustees for leave to vlalt 
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Fnmo^ Ei^laod, and Holbud. He was again sneceflsfal ; 
bot his guardian accompanied the permission with an 
intimation that he shoald allow him but 1500 ceechina 
for the jonmejy 1200 having been thonght sufficient for 
that which be was at present making. Alfieri eonsidered 
the addition of 300 zecchins too little^ when the mndi 
greater length of the jonmej was remembered; hot 
fearing, if he made anj complaint, that an order mi|^ 
be sent for his return, he quietlj resolved to meet the 
difficulty by saving all he could hef<ne he erossed the 
Alps, and oat of the sum allowed for his Italian tour. 
Thus he began to know what parsimonj was, and he 
accuses himself of having been gniltj of keeping back 
the wages of his £iithful servant Elia^ and of stinting him 
to such a degree, that the poor follow, between whom and 
his master there exbted the most cordial attachmeol^ 
declared at last, that he should be driven to rob for his 
food. Proud and impatient as he was, too, he determined 
to travel with a vetturino instead of hy post, and sob- 
mitted to the torture of riding a miserable beaat all the 
waj to Loretto, where his weariness at length got the 
better of his frugality. 

Venice delighted him, but only for a short time. He 
again became subject to the gloom idiich oppressed him 
in childhood. ** I passed," he says^ ^the greater part of 
my time at Venice alone, and without leaving the hotd. 
My only amusement was to stand at the window, and 
converse by signs with a young lady in the opposita 
house. The long, weary hours which remained were 
spent in sleeping, in ruminating on I know not what^ 
or in compbiining I knew not why. Many years after, 
when I could reflect better, I found thai this was a 
periodical affection, which occurred every year, in the 
spring: generally in April, sometimea not till Jane, and 
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that it attacked mo with more or less seyerity, in propor- 
tion as mj heart and mind were more or less empty and 
unemployed.* In the same manner, I have since observed, 
comparing my mind to an excellent barometer, that I 
have more or less ability to compose according to the 
less or greater weight of the atmosphere ; that a total 
stupidity seizes me during the violent solstitial or equi- 
noctial gales ; that I am infinitely less clear in the even- 
ing than in tlie morning ; and that I have a great deal 
more fancy, enthusiasm, and aptitude for invention in 
the coldest winters and hottest summers, than in moderate 
seasons. This my materialism, which I believe to be 
common, more or less, to all men of delicate nerves, has, 
with the aid of time, greatly lessened my conceit of the 
little I have done well, as it has also diminished, in great 
measure, my shame for the much I have done ill, espe- 
cially in my art, being fully convinced that it was not in 
my power, in the seasons which I mention, to do other- 
wise." 

To a person in sound health this reasoning appears 
sufficiently unsubstantial, and the sufferings of which it 
speaks awake little pity in the minds of those who have 
to stretch their imagination to conceive the power of an 
imaginary affliction. But our real pains and pleasnres, 
of every kind, are so much heightened by fancy, and are 
so little, at any time, increased or lessened by reason, 
that the error seems on the side of those who refuse to 
place the unsubstantial grievances of the hypochondriac 
in the same rank with the ills which torture men's frames, 
or ruin their fortunes. The question, however, might 
have been fairly asked Alfieri, who excused his having 
written badly when the season was too hot, or too cold, 

* Epoca Tcrzo, Cap. Terco. 
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or when the wind was in a wrong qoarter, ^ Wh j he 
wrote at all at those times?" for he^ of course^ had no re- 
markable impulse to composition at a period when to 
c<Mnpose was a pain and labour, and he had, therefore^ 
no spdl opon his mind to deceive him as to his incapacity 
for thinking or giving birth to his thoaghts. When the 
question is one of morality, it assumes a more serious 
aspect ; and there are few persons who respect humanitj, 
or place a due value on the means which exist fat raising 
and improving it, who would willinglj believe that its 
noblest attributes can be irresistiblj subject to the change 
of seasons and the atmosphere. 

After a dull and useless sojourn, Alfieri left Yenice^ 
and embarked at Genoa for Toulon. Not pleased with 
the aspect of that place, he hastened to Marseilles, where 
the theatre, and the pleasure of bathing morning and 
evening from a lone and rockj point of the shore, put 
him in good humour with both himself and the citj. In 
relating this part of his story, he repeats the observation 
he bad already made several times. ^ I could have com- 
posed much poetry there, if I had known how to write 
either in prose or verse, or in any language whatever.** 

But the amusements which he enjoyed at MaraeUIes 
soon tired, and he set off for Paris on the 10th of August, 
travelling ferocemente doHa /renesiaj and more like a 
fugitive than a tourist. In this manner he hastened to 
Lyons, passing every object on the road, howev^ wor- 
thy of notice, without the slightest regard. ^Neither 
Aix, with its magnificent and smiling scenery ; nor Avi- 
gnon, once the seat of the Papacy, and the burial-place 
of the celebrated Laura ; nor Yaucluse, the residence so 
long o£ OUT divine Petrarch — nothing could divert me 
from flying, straight as an arrow, towards Pteis. At 
Lyons mere weariness compelled me to rest two nights 
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and a day ; and soiling out, at tho ond of that timOf with 
tho namo fury an bofuro, I reached Paris, bjr wajr of Bur- 
gundy, in less than thrco days." 

'I'lin rloudy skios, narrow streets, untasteful buildings, 
and l»ad snif*l]s which oifondod his senses on entering the 
capital of France, made liim reflect for a tnomcmt with 
rrgroi on tlie sfTf*ne atmosplicre and noble edifloM wUob 
lio liad Irft bohind. ilis subsequent Introdnotloa to Um 
kin^, an(i to ilie best society of the place, did not alter 
liis first impressions, and he gladly embTMed Uto dppor* 
tuniiy of prricrHMling to Kngland in the oompanjr c^ the 
ambaMsiMlor*s nephew, a gay and talkative ycning man, 
who made a rough jest of his melancholy humotir and 
fastidiousness, but contributed, by bin good-nature and 
an(u'd()t4>s of love-adventures, to render the journey 
agnu^able. It is pleasant to hear tho poet apeak of the 
frelings with which he first lieheld London. ''As much 
as the first si^ht of I'aris disgusted me, that of England, 
and especially (»f London, pleased me. The Streets, 
the inns, the lu»rses, the women, the universal oomfort^ 
the lite nnd activity of that island,— ^the neatness and 
cr)nv(Miienre of the houses, though very Sfflallf the ab- 
sence (»r beggars, the constant circulation of moneys the 
industry, visible equally in the provinces as in the 
capital — all these endowments of that fortunate and free 
country captivat^ul me at the first sight, nor has my 
opinion been at all changed, though I have visited it 
twice since." 

Ilis travelling companion was a relative of the Frinee 
di Masserano, ambassadftr from Hpain, and by him be 
nu*elved intnMluctions to the best families in town* A 
visit to liatli, Bristol, Halisbury, and other provlneial 
towns, rendered him still more satisfied with Englaad* 
'i'he aspect of the country^ the simple customs^ tiM Iklr 
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and modest women, and above all, the equitable govem- 
ment, and the true liberty which is its offspring — these, 
he continues, were sufficient to make him disregard the 
unpleasantness of the climate, the melancholy so common 
here, and the ruinous dearness of living. 

But notwithstanding his favourable opinion of Eng- 
land and English customs, he set out on the Ist of 
June for Holland, and arriving at the Hague, when the 
fine weather made everything look cheerful around him, 
he compared the aspect of the country, the wealth and 
industry of the people, and their free institutions, with 
the corresponding objects which had so charmed him in 
England. 

At the Hague, he became acquainted with a kdy, whote 
affections were already engaged, but whose beauty at- 
tracted his attention, and inspired him with a passion little 
honourable either in its nature or results. This wild and 
hopeless passion brought with it some weeks of deserved 
wretchedness. He experienced the horrors of despair, and 
resolving to die, sent for a surgeon to bleed him. As soon 
as the operator departed, he tore off the bandages, and 
resigned himself to death. But his faithful Elia had 
suspected his intentions. They were fhistrated by his 
caution, and Alfieri confesses that he was not unwilling 
to be kept alive. 

Shortly after this affair, he returned to Italy, and at 
the beginning of winter found himself safely lodged in 
his sister's villa, after an absence from his country of 
two years and some days. He had now nothing to 
occupy his attention, and as he had purchased several 
books in passing through Geneva, he, for the first time 
in his life, thought of seeking relief from weariness and 
melancholy in study. But it was difficult for him to 
decide on what to read. Dante, Petrarch, and Tasso^ 
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lay far beyond the reach of his present sympatbios or 
notions. Rousseau and Voltaire seemed his only resource. 
The " Nouvelle Eloise " had peculiar- attractions for bis 
excited mind, only slowly recovering from its late shock. 
But he even already began to criticise the works which 
he read, and to determine the value which they ought to 
bear as fruits of intellectual power. Thus he says of 
Rousseau's celebrated romance: "I tried again and again 
to read it, but I found it so full of mannerisms and 
questionings ; of affected sentiment without any real 
feeling ; of so much heat, the produce of the head, with 
so much coldness of heart, that [ never could get to the 
end even of the first volume." Portions of Voltaire and 
Ilelvctius were read with greater interest ; but all these 
authors were not long after laid aside for one of a dif- 
ferent and much more practical character. The Lives of 
Plutarch awakened his powerful intellect to a conscious* 
ness of its noblest qualities. He read several of them 
four or five times, and was sometimes, he says, so af- 
fected by the narrative, that any one listening to his ex- 
pression of rage, regret, or admiration, would have 
thought him mad. " Often," says he, " I sprang upon 
my feet with agitation and almost out of myself, and 
with tears, lamentation, and madness, raved to recollect 
that I was born in Piedmont, — .born in an age when 
nothing could be either done or said, and in a country 
where it was almost useless to think or understand." 
He now also began to study astronomy, and though not 
able to overcome any better than formerly the difficulties 
of geometry, he comprehended sufficiently well the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies to engage in the frequent con* 
tomplation of their laws. 

These were propitious signs of the change which 
would, at no very distant day, take place in the intellectual 
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condition of our poet He had b^on to discriminate 
between false and trae representations of nature — to 
comprehend how noble actions constitute the fountain - 
head of poetry ; and he had learned, above all, both by 
historical stndj and by that of astronomy, to free his mind 
from its narrow, individaal boundaries, to forget Timn, 
and the eighteenth century, in his sympathy with the 
great and free of distant times and countries, and to 
annihilate the littlenesses of prejudice by making himself 
free of the universe. 

It was while his mind was thus b^inning to acquire 
new vigour, that his friends conceived the idea of 
marrying him to a rich heiress of Turin, and of curing 
by that means both his melancholy and his love of wan* 
dering. At first he felt the most violent repugnance to 
the proposition ; but the beautiful black eyes of the lady, 
and still more her large fortune, reconciled him bj 
degrees to the thought of becoming a husband. His ori* 
ginal conceit and superciliousness were rightly punished. 
Scarcely had he made himself contented, and even happy, 
at the prospect before him, when a gentleman, whose 
family had great influence with the king, and who was 
himself very amiable, stepped in, and married the lady 
without delay. 

** The girl did well for her own happiness, and well 
for mine too," says Alfieri, ^'for if I had married I 
should certainly never have been a poet." He acknow- 
ledges that he blushed, on remembering the baseness of 
which he had been guilty in proposing to marry from a 
motive of avarice, but at the same time he endeavours to 
excuse his falling into the temptation. It had been his 
wish to become a diplomatist, in which character great 
wealth would be necessary to his influence and splen* 
dour. 
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His ardour for travelling was now greater than ever, 
and as he had just come into the entire possession of his 
fortune, and, besides his regular revenue, had between 
two and three thousand zeechins in advance, there was 
nothing to oppose his wishes. Hence in Maj 1769 he 
again bade Turin farewell, and took the road to Vienna. 
His faithful servant Elia still accompanied him, and re- 
lieved him of every care but that of expressing his 
wishes. The Essays of Montaigne contributed to relieve 
the fatigue of the way, and he would have said nothing 
but good of the old author, had not his frequent Latin 
quotations shamed him into the discovery of his ignorance. 

At Vienna the ambassador from Turin offered to 
introduce him to Mctastasio, at whose house he was 
accustomed to pass the evening in company with the 
literary men whom the poet assembled for conversation, 
and for the perusal of the Latin and Greek classics. 
The ambassador affectionately sought to awaken in 
Alfiori a thirst for literature by inviting him to join this 
erudite party. ** But besides being retired by nature^" 
says Alfieri, " I was wholly ingulphed in French, and 
despised every Italian book and author. That assem- 
blage, therefore, of literary men with their classics was 
in my eyes but a multitude of fastidious pedants.'* To 
this cause of his disinclination to join the party at Me- 
tastasio's, he adds another. '* I had seen Metastasio^" 
says he, ** in the imperial gardens at Schoenbrunn. He 
was making the customary genuflexions to Maria Teresa, 
with a face so servilely smooth and adulatory, that, Fla- 
tarchising like a youth, and exaggerating truth in the 
abstract, I could never consent to contract either friend- 
ship or familiarity with him. His was a muse hired or 
sold to that despotic authority, which I so thoroughly 
abhorred," 
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It was with similar feelings that he entered the 
dominions of Frederick the Great. On seeing some of 
his troops, " I felt,*' says he, " my horror doubled and 
trebled for that infamous military art, most infamous, 
and the only foundation of arbitrary power, which is 
always the necessary fruit of so many thousands of paid 
satellites. I was presented to the king. I could per- 
ceive in myself 90 sign of wonder or veneration, but 
those rather of indignation and anger, — emotions which 
were every day increased and strengthened at the sight 
of the many and various things which were not as they 
ought to have been, and which, being false, usurp the 
form and the reputation of what is true. Count Finch, 
the minister by whom I was presented, asked me, as I 
was in the service of my sovereign, why I had not worn 
my uniform that day ? * Because,' I replied, ' there are 
already too many uniforms here.' The king addressed 
to me the four customary words ; I observed him pro- 
foundly, fixing my eyes respectfully on his, and I 
thanked Heaven for not having destined me to be bom 
his slave." 

From Prussia, Alfieri proceeded to Copenhagen, 
whence he intended to travel rapidly to St. Peters- 
burgh. 

Sweden, which he reached towards the end of March, 
reminded him of Ossian, and he contemplated, with a 
mixed feeling of awe and delight, its vast lakes, and dark, 
wooded precipices. The people and the character of 
the government were not less objects of his admiration, 
and had he been capable of serious application, he 
would have examined the latter with profound interest ; 
but hiA want of a proper preparation for such investiga- 
tions incapacitated him from judging of things, except 
from the first general impressions which they made on 
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hirt mind ; and thuH ho confossos, that ho had no idea of 
tho corrupt Htato of tho nobility, or of tho bod condition of 
the ])(>or in Sweden, n knowlodgo of which would have 
roiiHidcrably changed liis opinion as to the value of its 
conRtitution. 

He waH hapi)y and amused at Stockholm, but it was 
(>(iua1 to him whether a country afforded him satisfaction, 
or only excited hiH indignation or diHgust To rest 
waH iniposHible, and early in May, therefore, he set oat 
for St. ]\;terHburgh. His voyage across the Gulf of 
]>otlinia, choked with ice, was fatiguing and perilous, 
but it k(;])t hiH spiritH in agitation, and therefore gratified 
hiui. Kvcry Kcene, indeed, which ho witnessed in these 
noilhcrn regions gave him pleasure. ''They were cal- 
culated," lu; observcH, *' to awaken fantastic, melancholy, 
and grand images in the mind by a certain vast, inde- 
finablit Hilence which reigns in tho atmosphere, making 
UH ivvl as if we werq out of the world." 

The constant glaring of the aurora borcalis, on which 
Ik; gazed through the night, confused his head, and after 
a short time lu; could tell neither tho hour of tho day 
nor th(; day of the week, and iu this state of weariness 
he (>nt(?n;d the territories of Catherine U. St. Petersburgh 
disappointiul him, and ho violent was his contempt for 
th(; inhabitants and tho. empress, that during a stay of 
seven wci^ks, he neither sought acquaintances, nor 
took any interest in the objects presented to his notice. 
lie r(>turned, therefore, to B(>rlin, little satisfied with 
what he had witn(>ssed in Russia, and again passing 
through (iermany and Holland, ouce more set his foot 
on English ground. 

During this visit to Kngland ho entered into all the 
fashionable amuHcments of the metropolis ; fought a 
duel ; was wounded, and, on his recovery, returned to 
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France. Paris pleased him no better than at first. He 
might have become acquainted with Rousseau , but he 
declined the introduction, and says, '' I held Rousseau in 
the highest estimation, and that more for his pure and 
admirable character, and for his loftj and independent 
conduct, than for his writings. Of these I had read but 
few, and what I had read, had wearied me by their affec- 
tations. But whatever my esteem for him, since I was 
neither very curious, nor very tolerant, but as haughty 
and inflexible as he could be, I felt no wish to avail 
myself of the proposed interview. Had he, in some 
strange, whimsical mood, offered me even half an affront, 
I should have returned it with ten ; for I have always, 
by the instinct of an impetuous nature, repaid with 
usury both good and evil." 

About the middle of August, he left Paris for Spain, 
but before his departure he purchased a set of the prin- 
cipal Italian classics, in thirty-six volumes, which thence- 
forth became the inseparable companions of his travels. 
It was not, however, till two years after this that be 
began to enjoy his purchase. He bought them, he says, 
rather to have than to read them ; for with the exception 
of Metastasio, he found it difficult to understand the 
language of an Italian author ; but the work subse- 
quently proved of invaluable use to him, for it made 
him acquainted with the six great luminaries of his 
country, Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, Tasso, Boccaccio, and 
Machiavelli. 

The first place at which he remained for any length of 
time was Barcelona, where he bought two magnificent 
Spanish horses, of which he speaks with enthusiastic 
pleasure. He also began to study the language, and, 
resuming his route, proceeded to Madrid byway of Sara- 
gossa. In describing this journey, he again regrets, that 

D D 
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ho wan unnblo to exprois his thooghta in Tene i fke 
solitary wastoH, through which he slowly tmvelladi and 
i\w wild, romantic character of the scenery giving birth 
to foolings which it only required a mastery oyer expres- 
sion io hocomo truo and living poetry. His reiiectioa 
on this rircuinBtiuico is curious. " Neither possessing any 
liiu|[;uag(S nor dreaming that I should or could erer 
writo anythinii^, oithor in verso or prose, I contented tty* 
Holf with ruminating on my thoughts | sometimes com- 
])lainin^, I know not why, and at others laughing with 
jiiRt HH Halo reason : — two things, which, if not followed 
by writiuf?, arc counted madness, —and they are mad- 
noHs ; but if ihoy appear in writing, they are called 
po(»try, — and ihoy aro pootry." 

llo kHtnv no ono at Mmlrid but a jronng watchmaker, 
whom ho had Hoon in Ilollnud; and thus he led, ho says, 
iiioro tlio 11 io of a boar than of a man. This want of 
Booi(^ty rontrihuUul alno tx) incroaso his natural disposi- 
tion to niolancholy, and tho violence of his temper, which 
tlio following incidont shows us, neither experience nor 
2>hil()Hophy ha yot aHHistcnl him to subdue. It WM his 
cuHtoni boioro retiring to bod to have his hair, a greater 
sonrco of troublo io mon of fanhion in those days than at 
proHont, ])ui in order by Elia. On tho occasion in question, 
tho young watohmakor, a man of some talent and know- 
lod^o of ilio world, had boon spiMiding the evening with 
him, and ihoy woro siill conversing together while the 
Horvunt waH procooding with his usual task. In the 
coni'Ho of tho ])rooos8 tho unfortunate domestic happened 
to twitch a stray lock rathor harder tlian was agree- 
able, on which tho infuriated master sprang Arom his 
scat, and soiasing a candlostick fh)m tlie taUe, atruek 
him a violent blow on the right temple. The bleed 
gushod copiously forth, and Alfiei'i*s guest^ tlitnUn^ ||^ 
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he was guddenlj taken deliriovSy instantly endeavouied 
to secure liinL Elia, at the same moment, pat himself 
in a position to revenge the injury, and as his master 
had armed himself with a sword that stood in the room, 
the death of one of the parties seemed ineritable. The 
watchmaker had snfficient to do to prevent this horn, , 
hecoming the fatal conseqaenoe of his friend's ftirj. ' Ella 
was a large and very powerfol man, and was not infisrioir 
to his master in resolution. Happily the domesties Of 
the house were alarmed by the noise of the fray, and, 
rushing into the apartment, they saceeeded by ma&i 
force in separating the combatants. 

It required but a short time to convince AMeri of Vk 
error. Profoundly abashed and humiliated, he told Elia^ 
to whom he was greatly attached, that he ought to have 
used his streugth, and beaten him to death. Having 
seen the wound dressed, and the house restored to order, 
he went to bed. As he lay down, he called to £li% 
whose chamber was adjoining, that he had left his dofar 
open, and that he might kill him before the morning If 
he chose, for he deserved it. ** But Elia,** says Im, ** was 
not less a hero than myself, and the mily vengeance he 
took was to preserve two little phials filled with the Mood 
which had spouted from the wound, and often to show 
them to me, which he continued to do for many yeanu 
This reciprocal mixture of fierceness and generosity ob 
both our parts can hardly be understood by those wiio 
are unacquainted with the manners and customs of Us 
Fiedmontese." His concluding observati<m on this aftlr 
is not less characteristic of his disposition, so singvliii^ 
compounded of pride and the love oi freedom, generoslly, 
and passion. ** I have never beaten any one who served 
me," says he, ^ except as I should have done it to an 
equal, and never with a stick, or anything hoi my fist, 

P9l 
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or tny rlwiir, or somctliiiif; wliich foil immodintoly to 
hiind. rw bovM nn* nrtMisloinrtl to firm tluMiiHolvoM wlion 
]irovok(M]. ()o tho wry fow ocniMioiiH nlno tliiit tliiM luiH 
liMppcnod, 1 slumlil iilwiiys hnvo priiisod (ind ohIooiiumI tlio 
Horv.'iiilM who Iind siiIuIimI nio. ii<rnin with u lioiititi}^, niiicn 
I ii(*v(M' tlinii;;li( orslrikin<:: ii s(*rvfiiil> in my clmrnctvr m 
innsltT, lint mm oik* miin ipiiirndlin^ with finoth(T mnii/' 

Alfn-ri h'fl Mmhid in Doromhor, hiivinf; rofiiMod to ffo 
to ronrt, IVnni some dihlii\o ol* iho Sfirdiniaii iiunlHi4*r, 
who hiid {inivt'd in Spnin ahont th(*Hivmo tiino iih himnidf. 
Il(« pnuMMMitMl to liishon, and, dnrin^i; hiM ronidonro tliuro 
of livo wiM'ks, honnno iMMpniintod wiili tho Ahnto Tom- 
nniso di Ciiinso, vonn<>:(T hrothor of ih(^ nmhuHHudor from 
Tnrin. This ciirunistMnro pnxhKMMl a memoriihlo rhnngo 
in Iho mind of onr po(>t. Tho iimifddn maiiiiorK of iho 
iihiito, nnd his (don^jMii oonv(M*Miition, rond(*n*d h\H Hocioiy 
doii;;httnl ovon to tin' fivstidions Alfu«ri, who n(>p;l(*ct4Ml 
ovory sporios of pnlilic anniHtMniMit. to pu8M hin uviMihigs 
lit. his hnnso. An<>th<*r charartoristir of tlio Al)at4^*r4 diH- 
pnsiti<tn, iind which wan (*spooiaiiy ngrorahlo to \\\a now 
H('<pniintiin<M\ wns tho niihhiOHrt and forhiMiraiico with 
which ho ronvtM'sod with thoso far inforior to hiiiiHolf in 
knowhMl^^o and nhility. ** It. wiih on o\u\ of thorto most 
HWJM't ovonin^n/' ^ays Alliori, " that I oxpori(Miood in tho 
<hM*post rorosMOM of my mind and hoart a pMujino im]>ulHo 
from IMwohns an onthnsiiistic ravishmont for tlio art of 
])ootry. It wjiM, howovor. hnt a nhort-livod flamo, nnd 
it hiy hnriiMJ uinh-r tho lushoH for many yiMirn." llo 
th(Mi roiatoH th(* rircnnistiinoo which gavo hirtli to thJH 
Hoddon fi.M'vonr. '' 'V\w most oxcollcnt and complainant 
ahatt* wns nMidin;^ to mo that nnignificoiit M)do to Kor- 
tnno,' hy (luidi, a poet of whom I had not till tlion ovnn 
heard tho nanu). Some stan/.as of that ninzono, OHpcH^ially 
th(^ IxMiutiful ono on i'onip(*y, trannportcd inu to such a 
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degree, that the good abate persuaded himself, and told 
me, that I was bom to make verses, and that if I studied 
I should write excellent poetry : but that momentary ex- 
citement having passed away, I found all the faculties of 
my mind so rusted, that 1 did not believe such a thing 
at all possible.** Notwithstanding the discouraging tone 
of the last sentence, it is easy to discover, from the suc- 
ceeding pages of the confessions, that he was thenceforth 
bent upon seeking intellectual improvement, and that he 
now began to set a due value upon the productions of his 
countrymen. 

In the May of 1772 he again arrived in his native 
town, after an absence of three years. His health had 
suffered considerably from over-exertion in his journey 
on horseback through Spain. He therefore resolved to 
pass some time in tranquillity, and, with this intention, 
took a magnificent house under the Piazza di S. Carlo, 
and furnished it in a style of extraordinary splendour.* 
All his old and favourite associates of the academy 
flocked around him, and a new academy was formed, of 
which the sole purpose was to promote friendship and en- 
j oy meut. The " August sessions " of this society were held 
at the house of Al^eri, because it was more spacious and 
elegant than those belonging to the rest of the company. 
By one of the rules of the institution, the members were 
to contribute whatever specimen of wit or knowledge they 
could produce for the amusement of the society, on certain 
evenings ; and for this purpose papers were written on 
every variety of topics, and deposited in a chest, of which 
the president, chosen weekly, kept the key. " These 
papers," says Alfieri, "were all written, to our misfor- 
tune, and mine especially, I will not say in the French 

* Epoca Terza, Cap. Xm. 
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language, but in French words." Be famished a fall 
proportion of the essays himself^ and olrtained great ap» 
plause from his companions, especiallj for a scene in 
which he described a tmiversal jaclgment^ representing 
the Deity as demanding of all the varioas animals an 
account of themselves. Portraits of well-known charac- 
ters in Turin were introduced into this piece^ and greatlj 
admired for their spirit and fidelity. 

The success of this satiric attempt gave birth to wishes 
and hopes, at the same time, that he might one daj write 
something which should desenre to live. ' Satire at first 
seemed to him the species of composition best fitted to 
his talents; but, after reflecting on the snlgect^ he 
rejected this idea, convinced that satire is bat too 
frequently the product of mere private malignity, and 
that, in the greater number of instances^ it can acquire 
only a momentary popularity. Another loTe-fit inters 
vened to disturb these literary aspii^tions. So violent 
and overwhelming was the attack, that it made him for^ 
get, for a time, not only his books, his companions^ and 
his academy, but even, as he terms them, '' his adorable 
horses." Thus it continued till the month of Febmary 
1775, when he was assailed by a dangeroos malady, 
which the physicians, finding it difficult to resist its 
progress^ said he must have invented purposely for him- 
self. 

The recovery of his health was attended with that of 
his prudence and regard for literature. The first steip 
he took was to free himself from the yoke imposed bj 
his subjection to martial law. This certainly lay lightly 
enough on his shoulders. Of the eight years daring 
which he had borne his sovereign's commission, he had 
spent four out of the country, and had scarcely been seen 
in the regiment five times while at Turin. It was no 
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militarj hardship, therefore, which oecasioiied his db- 
gust, bat. his acknowledged hatred of baiiig, eyen ift 
appearance, an inslanunent of arbitrary powor. Ha 
applied to the colonel for permission to retire on the 
plea of ill health. The colonel begged him to consider 
what he was doing before taking such a step; and, to 
act with proper politeness, he pretended to reflect on 
the subject a fortnight longer, at the end of which .tua% 
as he declared that his wish remained nnalteredy he waa. 
allowed to resign. 

He had not, howeyer, ceased to loye^ and the dlgec;t of 
his affections falling dangerously sick in the Jannarf 
of 1774, he passed both night and day in attendaaioe ait 
her bed-side. It was to while away the weary honn tin* 
spent, for conyersation was forbidden the side lady, that 
he attempted his first dnunatic sketch, the ^def^atrat'* 
without knowing, he says, what he intended to make^ 
whether a tragedy or comedy, or whether it was to be in 
one, five, or ten acts. But some dialogues were speedily 
composed, and they exhibited sufficient feeling to indnoe- 
him to belieye that his rude and hasty attempt waa aape* 
rior to a new tragedy on the same sul^ect by the Cardinal 
Delfino. As soon, howeyer, as it was finished, he became 
indifferent as to its fate, and it lay buried under the 
cushion of his mistress's couch for nearly a year, whoi, ott: 
determining to free himself from her trammels^ he again< 
turned his thoughts to literature, wrote a sonnet on his 
recoyery from loye, made himself a dose prisoner in hla 
house that he might not be again ensnared, and^ AmI^, 
on re-examining the cardinal's tragedy aboye mentioned^ 
resolyed to make the experiment of extending his firag« 
ment, and employing it as a medium for displaying^ the 
affections to which he was himself a yictim. In order 
that nothing might induce him to leaye home^ he had 

2>]> 4 
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ntroui'Hr to ilio Hiii^tiliir i*x|M'(li(«iit of tniikiiific I^Ha bind 
liiin fiiMi to Ills rliiiir. Whrit liiM frirmlM emtio to mx) liim^ 
lin nivtTiMl ihn lifiiidiiKt^ with liirt iln^HHing-gowti, Attd 
iikIiummI IhiMii to HiipiioNo, l)y liirt HiiHliouH nir, tlint ho liiul 
no Htroii^or iiproHHity to kf<(«p liU Hc»t Uiiiit nxtroino 
fiiixirly not (o diMHipiitr hin lliou^lil^. lt(*aflinKi howovor^ 
Immmiiho ho finrrficnhh* in liim, that Klia ill ii littlo ttmn wnt 
uIiIp to (niNt (o liin nMiiiuniiif^ fit liotiio witlumt binding 
liitn. Alioiit tJH* Hiiino tiiiu* also lu^ wroto n \Hwm Kgniniit 
lov(\ wliirli lio riMMtctl in th(« rliarnrt4*r of Apollo ni ft 
niiiM<|U(M'iMlr, Huliniittinf^, ho ohmTvrn, to thnt ox|K>iiuro, 
tlnit ho nn^ht havo an mi(iiti<inal rranon HitldloUHly to 
avoid tnlliii}' a^ain into th(« nnaiVK from which liu liild M> 
hitrly rHf'apotl. • 

'lUr tni'*niy, in tln^ moantiinis wim l)roti}<1ii to n con- 
rhiNJun. 1 lo inuniMliatrly nont a |)ortion of it to IiIn friond 
FathiM' I'lirinnthi, a man of pnuitMioo and fj^xHuX tiiHi(>| who 
road it with attontion, and n^tttnuMl it with ilio niont 
inrorn«rt pMMsa'rivs (*ai*(<fnlly notod. Thin hut inflanivd 
Alfh'ri'H dt«sin^ ot* prodiicinf^ munothitif^ nioro worthy of 
approhation, and ho hmt no tinio in thorottf^lily rovining 
tho ditloront himmioh of his drama, which wiu* porforniud 
at 'rurin, tlnm« I(>, 1 77.'). 'i'lio tnij^ody waH f(dh)W(ul by 
u faivo, to wliirli h<« gavo th(^ titht of " Tho P(mt>i(|** mid 
tlionf^h ho nndiOM morry with hoth th(«M4^ protiurtionM^ bo 
(d)HotvoH, that thoy \von« not th(« folh'oH of a foidi but Un/A 
lioro and thoro nparkh'H of wit anil pootry. Hoth thoplny 
and fam^ w<m'(« r(«(*oivrd with approhation, and pnrfonnud 
two HtircM'Hsivo ovrnin/rH. ThiM iim^xptTtcd HUrrruM 0|)o* 
ratod in difVonMit ways on tho mind td' tho autJiort Its 
llt'Mt I'Mrrt wiiH to ntalvo him ronHcioiiH td* powrrn not ycit 
proporly (h>voh)piM|,...~. tho himmmhI vWWi wtiH to mako 
him t'oMolvo on Hooking rininon(*o iih a dramutiNli what* 
ovor tint diflh'.ultioH in hiH way. 
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It was with these feelings that he commenced what he 
terms the fourth epoch of his life, and which is dated 
from the year 1775. He had, in reality, by this time, 
grown up into a poet of vast power and genius, for the 
melancholy dreamings, the crowd of thoughts that pos- 
sessed his mind in the solitudes whether of the north op 
the south ; the principles which always animated his heart 
with the love of liberty ; the wild feeling which kept 
him waking as he travelled, night after night, under the 
glare of the northern meteors ; the joy which animated 
him while passing through the pastoral villages of Eng- 
land, and, above all, his admiration, even from infancy, 
of whatever was beautiful, — these, the genuine attri- 
butes of the poetic nature, had been all gathering 
strength in Alfieri's soul for many years past ; and at 
the period of which we are now speaking they were 
matured, and the father of Italian tragedy Was like an 
eagle full-winged for a flight across the ocean, but wait- 
ing for the impulse of the proper season to send it from 
its nest. 

Alfieri gives an account of the capital with which he 
began life as a dramatist, and says, that it consisted of a 
resolute, obstinate, and indomitable spirit* ; of a heart 
full of, and abounding in, every species of affection, 
among which appeared, mixed in strange confusion, love 
and all its furies, and a fierce, deep-seated rage against, 
and abhorrence of, every kind of tyranny. To which 
simple instincts of nature was added a weak and uncer- 
tain recollection of various French tragedies, seen at the 
theatre many years before. 

But many as were the advantages Alfieri possessed as 
a poetical being, and one whose language would naturally 

* Epoca Qaarta, Cap. L 
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bo i>0flti7 an Huiiii ui liu IduI InitmcKl its clemunU, ha wu 
alnio«t wholly ilKnlitutii <jf tlioao AcqairmiMsntR b; wbio^^ 
he WH8 to mulcf bin cuiiooptions wrar toria* palpnblo ■ 
JnUilligiUe to tlio world, lie knew nothiof[ of ihe tlH 
roticitl ruloN of Iiin nrt ; lio tiu<l roful scarcDly any of I 
pooti i lie wiut almiHit aa it^aor&iit ae & child of tho p 
ciploB of gmmmar, and, to crown tliH whole, y 
iinpprfiiatty ui'qimintoil with lujy biittvr Itttigusgo < 
Piuilniunt««u. But ill! had vuwod to imd all tlie aire 
Allowed bim to obtain tba object of Lis wiabva, mi | 
InRtntitly put bis rosolutiou to tht< proof bj hogiDntl 
tliu study r>r graaimiir. 1I<> nUo trancUtpd into lUU 
two trog edit!*, "II l-'ilippo" and "II I'olinicp," whli 
ho had Rome time before written in Froiicili pra 
BtruuKe to May, such waM the difficulty which 1 
found hi ninnngin); his own thoufjhtit, tlint nobody p 
oogiiisod tliti Italian as an intended vcrsioa of U 
Ffonch. To thusrj dxorcisas bo added tho careful itmj 
of Diintu, Tiuiso, Ariosto and I'ctrarcli. Daiit« u 
Petnirch, howerur, wore at first too difBcult to sSId 
liim pleasure In tho jiHruxai, nnil tbo rcndiug ovoa ^ 
Tasso wcnriud him at first tiuira Ihoji oompoiiitloii. Bl 
tho trnnslalion of Osiiau by Cosarotti csptivkted }A 
by the grandnur of tliu blank verio, and he continual 
asked both blmsclf and his frltinds how it happunod, ill 
the laDKuago which in Dunte, In tbn tnui*latiunt I 
Cosarotti, and other works, appeared so lubUiiie %t 
oiiergutiu, was so weak aad uiilmpressiro in tlio moatf 
of those who had attempted to write tr&gedies? 

lUvin); employed blmself for somu monthx Id tlia 

liliftn studies, ho determined to relVesh his knowlitd| 

of I.ntiu, ami for thnt pnrpiirm engngud a tntor, wU 

whom he read the trngedit-'s of l^cinuca, and Latin tru 

lAlioQS of tbo Greek trogeilians, and even coudoioenji 
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to be put into Phaedrus again. Soon, however, returning 
to the ardent studj of Italian, he resolved, as the surest 
and speediest method of acquiring its most perfect idioms, 
to take up his abode in Tuscany. During his stay at 
Pisa, where he spent six or seven weeks, he formed the 
plan of the tragedy of " Antigone," and found himself so 
rapidly improving in pure Italian, that he was able to de- 
velope the plot in good, respectable prose. He then ver- 
sified the " Polinice " and the " Filippo," and on his read- 
ing them to some of the literary men of the place, 
obtained much greater praise than he expected, or could 
be made to believe he deserved. His next effort was a 
literal translation of Horace's " Art of Poetry," which he 
undertook for the sake of fixing it in his mind. At 
Florence he constantly conversed with the best speakers, 
and committed to memory long passages of the poets. 

After a residence of several weeks in the Tuscan 
capital, he returned to Turin, where, however, he had 
remained but a short time when he again found it neces- 
sary to leave that city, and take up his residence at 
Siena, it being in Tuscany alone that he could pursue 
the favourite object of his studies with satisfactory suc- 
cess. Machiavelli, whose works had been recommended 
to him long before, now became his constant companion, 
as was also Sallust. Full of enthusiastic admiration for 
the opinions of these authors, he sat down to the com- 
position of the " Tirannide," of which work he speaks 
with respect in his latest years, not for any propriety or 
elegance in its style, but for its sentiments. Various 
tragedies, as the "Congiurade* Pazzi," the "Orestes," 
and " Virginia," with some others, were all in progress 
or under correction at the same period ; and our author 
found himself as deeply involved in literary cares as if 
he had been a scholar from his infancy. 
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From Siena ho wcnt» at tho ond of about five monthly 
to Florences wliero ho was now introduced to the 
CountcHs of Albany, destined to exercise so powerful aa 
influence over his feelings during the renudnder of his 
life. When this lady left Florence to take up her abode 
in a convent at llomc, h;s plans were, for a timOi again 
unsettled. But he had boon engaged in effecting an 
arrangement which, when accomplished, consoled him by 
the feeling, that ho was at liberty to change his own 
residence us often and as capriciously as he pleased. 
His lintred of constraint, and of arbitrary power, has 
been frecjuently mentioned, but this sentiment g^rew erery 
da^ stronger, and when he remembered that^ having be* 
come an author, he could not print his books either in 
Turin, or any other city, without the special permission 
of his sovereign ; that ho was subject to punishment 
if he diKobeycd this law, and that he could not eren 
leave the circumscribed limits of his country without 
particular leave from the Government, he made the mag- 
nanimous resolve of giving up all tho estates, the poss es - 
sion of which entailed upon him this degrading vassalage. 
Immediately on coming to this determination, he wrote 
to his Kister and her husband on the subject, and desired 
them, OH the former was the next heir, to expedite the 
businosH as 8i>eedily as possible. The plan on which he 
wish (id to proceed was, that his sister should allow him 
an annual pension, which, with some other trifling pro- 
perty, would leave him master of about half the income 
he at prenent possessed. After a long and troublesome 
correnpondence, during which Alflori saw reason to fear 
that ho might have reduced himself to beggary by his 
proceedings, the affair was concluded to his satisfaction, 
and having sold off his plato and furniture, and even his 
favourite horses, he began loading a life of the most 
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severe economy. It is amusing to trace the various 
thoughts which passed through his mind, when in the 
worst state of doubt respecting the issue of his negoti- 
ation. The only business of which he supposed himself 
capable was that of a horse-breaker. Of this, he says, he 
considered himself to be perfectly master. "It also 
seemed to me," he continues, " to be sufficiently consistent 
with that of a poet, it being much easier to write a 
tragedy in a stable than at a court." 

Soon after the departure of the countess for Rome, he 
returned to Siena, trusting that the journey and change 
of scene might restore his tranquillity. But it did 
not, and he hastened to Home, where he had only the 
sad satisfaction of conversing with the countess for some 
minutes through a grate. After staying, therefore, but 
a few days, he proceeded to Naples, where, at the end of 
five or six weeks, he learnt that the countess had ob- 
tained the Pope's consent to her living separate from her 
husband, and in freedom. This intelligence again took 
him to Rome, where he determined to establish his resi- 
dence, and pursue his literary occupations with more 
industry than ever. 

He had proposed to himself, at an early period of his 
career, to limit the number of his intended tragedies to 
twelve, and at the beginning of the year 1782 he found 
his task completed, except as he intended to correct and 
re-correct what were written. In doing this he took the 
dramas in hand one after the other, according to the order 
in which they had been composed. But in the February 
of the same year, the " Merope of Maffei " attracting his 
notice, he was enraged at discovering how miserable a 
production had obtained the reputation, and a reputation 
which could not be refused it, of having excelled all 
other Italian tragedies that had as yet appeared. With 
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thi8 fooling ho sat down to compose one on fhe same 
Aubjcct OS Maifei'fl, unci Ruch was the pleasure which he 
took in tho completion of new and sudden designSi that 
they cost him, he obseryos, less time and less fatigue than 
nny of the rest. Towards tho end of the year he had 
the Hiitisfaction also of seeing his '' Antigone "perfimned 
fit a private theatre before an audience compoaed of the 
first poo]>lu in llome.* It was received with the highest 
a])])lHiiHo, find, tliUH encouraged, at tlio beginning of 1788 
he 8(mt four of his tragedies to press. 

Finding that his constant visits to the countew had 
given rise to scandal, he took the magnanimous resolutiott 
of leiiving Rome for some time, and with a heavy heart 
set out on a long tour, in the course of which he visited 
Parini at Milan, and became closply attached to that 
warm-hearted man and excellent writer. He then pro- 
ceeded to Siena, whore six more of his tragedies were 
printed ; but in seeing them through the press hesaflbred 
a torment, from his want of practice in correcting and 
reviHing proofs, as intolerable as it was new and 
8trang(^ 

It is not a little amusing to find that» amid all oth^ 
fecjlingfl, his fondness for horses continued unabated, and 
ahnoHt HU])remo. Wanting at this time some ammement^ 
wliich might distract his mind from too much thongl^ 
he resolved upon making a journey to Englandi for the 
sole purpose of purchasing a stud. Hither he aooord- 
ingly came, and buying no less than fourteen of his 
favourite animals, he spent four months in Ix>ndon| ooen* 
I>7ing his whole time in the luxurious enjoyment of fine 
riding, and in writing letters to his firlends. 

With his fourteen horses, which, being young add 

* Epoca Qoarta, Cap. X 
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spirited, were by no means a slight charge, he passed 
through France to his native city of Turin, where he 
was received by the king with unexpected kindness. 
After remaining there a few days he again hastened to 
Siena, and thence into Germany. The journey excited 
his poetic vigour, and though he had resolved never to 
write another tragedy, he commenced three new ones, 
the « Agide," " SofonUba," and " Mirra." 

Alfieri's mode of spending his time was now more un- 
settled than ever, and having been continually changing 
his residence from one place to another, as the whim of 
the moment, or the news he received of the countess 
dictated, he in 1787 fixed his residence in Paris, where 
he remained for three years, anxiously watching the 
printing of his tragedies in six volumes by Didot. Great 
were his apprehensions that all his labour might be 
frustrated by some sudden effect of the popular fury. 
Didot could only with extreme diflficulty keep any of his 
men at work ; and the alarm of the countess increasiiig 
every day, Alfieri was obliged to see her safe to England. 
But this country had not the attractions for her which 
she had imagined it to possess from the eloquent eulo- 
giums of Alfieri. They therefore shortly returned to 
Paris, and witnessed the terrible scenes which took place 
in that capital on the eventful tenth of August, 1792. 

With great diflficulty they succeeded in obtaining 
passports to quit the country ; and it was only by 
Alfieri's taking the wise precaution of setting out two 
days before he had mentioned, and leaving his books, his 
horses, and other effects behind, that they effected their 
escape. On the third of November they arrived in 
Florence, where our poet, having by this time fully 
satisfied his love of wandering, resolved to spend the 
remainder of his days in tranquillity. He was now 
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forty-six joors of age, a period of life at wbioh few men 
think of commencing, from the verj elements, anj new 
and difficult species of study. But Aifieri would refuse 
no labour, by undergoing which he might add either 
grace or strength to that intellect, in the improTement 
and enlarging of which he felt that the true nobility of 
his being consisted. After endeavouring, therefore^ to 
discover the beauties of the Greek poets in literal tnuu- 
lations, and becoming convinced that the image reflected 
through such a medium must be a Yorj incorreet or 
imperfect one, he determined, about two years after, that 
is in 1796, to begin the study of Greek ; and so ardently 
did he apply himself, that in a short time he was able to 
read almost any author in the language. 

Fully occupied with these and other objects of the 
same kind, he lived in great comfort and contentednesii 
seeing no reason to dread any interruption to his felicity, 
till the progress of the French arms made him tremble 
for the safety of Florence. Retreating to a villa in the 
neighbourhood, he continued studying and composing 
with the same indefatigable energy as before, till Florenee 
was evacuated by the invaders, when he returned to his 
former residence. But in October 1800, the 'Freaaii 
once more occupied the city. The general of the army 
politely sent to request that he would visit him, expres- 
sing his desire to do honour to a man of whom fame 
spoke so highly. To this Alfieri replied, that, if he com- 
manded him on the strength of his authority to attend 
him, ho would obey ; but that, if he merely invited him 
as an individual, he must excuse his absence. 

In the September of this year he was seiied with 
an irresistible desire to write comedies*; and he accord- 

* Epoca Qaarta, Cap. ZXDC 
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inglj commenced, and in a short time had drawn out a 
sketch of six, of which four, he says, were representative 
of the manners of the age, one fantastic, and another 
light and farcical. These comedies he put into verse, 
and laboured so hard at the undertaking, and the con- 
stant studj of Greek, making literal translations into 
Latin from the tragedians, from Pindar and Homer, that 
he greatly injured his health, which now began to show 
symptoms of rapid decline. Such, however, was his 
satisfaction at his triumphant pursuit of Greek literature 
for the last seven years, that, in a half serious and half 
comic humour, ho invented a collar, which was to be 
worn as the ensign of a new species of chivalry, de- 
signated the Homeric Order. 

With this little incident, which shows how easily the 
mind of a great man may be amused, even after it has 
long learned to despise the follies of the world, Alfieri 
closes his confessions. The date of the concluding para- 
graph is May 14th, 1803 ; and on the 18th of October 
in the same year, this celebrated writer terminated his 
career.* From a letter of his friend, the Abate di Caluso, 
to whom he was strongly attached, we learn that his 
death was occasioned by gout in the stomach, to which 
his frame, exhausted by over-study, offered no resistance. 
He continued, even to the last few days of his life, intent 
on the correction of his works, his memory and all the 
other faculties of his mind remaining unimpaired to the 
moment of his death. The countess attended him with 
care and affection throughout his illness. Shortly before 
his decease he recited to her, as she sat by his bed-side, 
several verses from a translation of Hesiod, and no ap- 
prehension was entertained of immediate danger. She 

* Lettera del Signer Abate di Caloso alia predarissima Signora 
Contessa d* Albany. 
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happened to be out of the room when death approached, 
but immediately returning, Alfieri called her to him, and 
saying, ** Clasp my hand, dear friend, I am dying," 
almost instantly expired. His burial took place in the 
church of Santa Croee, where were already deposited 
the remains of Machiavelli and Michael Angelo. The 
Countess of Albany soon after raised an elegant monu- 
ment to his memory, the work of the great Canova. 

The character of Alfieri has been already sufficiently 
displayed. It exhibited many contradictions. Frankness, 
generosity, freedom of thought, and the love of truth, 
must have but an uncertain hold of the heart that can 
easily practise all the opposite vices to gain some object 
of unhallowed desire. But there was a grandeur in his 
love of independence, which we cannot contemplate 
without a glow of admiration; while the deep melancholy 
with which he was habitually affected, and which sent 
him to muse so often *' in lone cathedral aisles," or ex- 
posed him to an afflicting violence of passion, adds to 
this admiration of his free spirit a feeling of pity ; and 
the sublime and retiring poet is presented to our imagina- 
tion as one of the men whom, of all others, we should 
choose to point out as a type or embodied image of his 
own dramas. 

Besides his tragedies, Alfieri wrote a variety of minor 
poems, several satires, a melo-tragedy, entitled " The 
Death of Abel," the prose treatises " Delia Tirannide," 
and " H Principe e le Lettere," both directed against 
arbitrary power ; a volume to which he gave the name 
of ^^ Misogallo," from the heterogeneous character of its 
contents; the comedies above mentioned, and several 
translations from the classics. These numerous works 
exhibit very different degrees of merit His comedies 
and most of his miscellanea are considered whoUj nn. 
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worthy of his name. Onlj a few of his satires are ex- 
empted from the same censure ; but his prose works are 
celebrated for the strong and unaffected language in 
which thej are written. Of his translations^ that of 
SaUust.is esteemed one of the best versions that exist of 
any author, or in anj language; while that which he 
executed of Virgil, though three times attempted, is 
equally poor and spiritless. But when it is considered 
at what a comparatively late period Alfieri commenced 
these labours, how highly must we estimate the natural 
power and moral strength of his intellect, thus original, 
and thus resolute and laborious ! 
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MELCHIOR CESAROTTI. 



TiiR celebrity of Melcliior CcHsrotti is OBtabliBhed on A 
firmer banin llinn tlint of tho generality of writersi his 
equalH in intellertiml power. But extensive learning, 
none of wliirli wnn left unemployed, and the union of his 
name witli tbnt of Homer and of Ossian, may be regarded 
aH tbe nieann by wbicb ho roso to a rank which few have 
attained wiiliont greater genius. 

Tliin diHiinguinlied writer was born at Padua on the 
]/)t1i of May, 17*'3().* His family was of noble rank| but 
poor. Destined from eliildhood to the ecolcslastioal pro- 
fcHHion, Meleliior commenced his studies, at a very 
early ])rriod, in the university of his native town. The 
])aHHion for learning which characterised him through 
life, waH diH])layed in his boyhood, and in a manner 
wliich his frifMidH s(H3m net to have expected. It was 
the enstoni of his parentn, during tho autumn vaoationsi 
to place him under the cnro of his uncle, a brother of 
tlie Franciscan monastciy of Sant* Antonio. Whether 
thin was intend(u1 for his pleasure or his profit does not 
a|)pear ; but (he good monk was not always in a humour 

» Momorio intornn nlla VitA cd Afrii Btuiy dell' AK CssarottI dsU* 
Ah. G. Horbiori i Vita di CcisruUi, Opore Boelts, MUotti and 
** Opcrc/' Stv., printed at Floronco And I'Iba in forty volnmM. 
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to bear with the sportive dispositioii of his nephow, and 
on these occasions he commonly oontiiTed to lock him 
up9 a close prisoner, in the cony^it librarj. The natural 
cariosity of youth, and the absence of all other sonreei 
of amusement^ would have led a much duller lad than 
Melchior to rummage the book-shelyes ; but be had an 
intuitive love of learning, and the monk soon Ibund that 
he had no need to carry away the key when be ahnt him 
into the library. Cesarotti was fond of telling this storj 
to his friends, and always spoke with the livelieat aSee- 
tion of his uncle ; who, it appear^ supplied by his care 
the deficiencies of Melchior's father — a man of indoleoft 
and expensive habits, who forgot in self-indnlgenoe the 
claims of his family. 

Having completed the preliminary portion of Ilia 
education, and with a mind already stored with mndi 
miscellaneous knowledge, he commenced the stndy of 
philosophy under Billesimo, who was at that time in the 
zenith of his fame. But whatever might be the e^fctmt 
of his learning, neither his method nor his taste was 
such as to render his lessons attractive to a yonth of 
Cesarotti's character; and it was only by tne strong 
resistance which his ambition offered to his inclination, 
that the young poet was enabled to keep at the head of 
his fellow-students. 

The coarse of education pursued at the TTniverrity of 
Padua next led him to mathematics^ bat he made little 
progress in that science; and it was only on his beeoming 
acquainted with Charron's '^Book of Wisdom " that hi* 
mind resumed its usual activity. Soon after tfaisy be 
enjoyed the still greater advantage of a personal ae» 
quaintance with Giuseppe Toaldo^ a man whose Tast 
scientific acquirements did not prevent him from enlti- 

BS3 
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rating tho friendftliip of those whose minds were devoted 
to learning of a lighter class. 

The name of Toaldo is held at Fadu% and with xeuon, 
in tho highest estimation. He was born in the year 
1719, at Pianczza, a little Tillage near Yincenza^ .and was 
sent to Padua at the proper age to study theology. But 
he had not been long there before he was attracted to 
tho pursuit of natural philosophy; and his subsequent 
appointment to the office of arch-priest in a neighbouring 
church, enabled him to follow his inclination without 
neglecting his more serious employments. He had al- 
ready, at the period of his advancement, prepared for 
the press an edition of the works of Galileo^ with a 
preface and notes, but he had to contend with the 
bigotry of three censors, before permission was given 
him to publish tho celebrated dialogues of his author on 
the system of the world. In the year 1762, he had the 
satisfaction of being chosen professor of physical geo- 
graphy and astronomy in the University of Padua. 
Ever attentive to the duties of his office, he projected 
the establishment of an observatory, and after a long 
struggle with numerous opponents, succeeded in carrying 
his wishes into effect* His various works on natural 
science attest the power as well as the activity of his 
mind; and though Cesarotti had himself made so little 
progress in this department of learning, it is easy to 
conceive that he might hold in profound reverence a 
man who could unite enthusiasm for the abstmsest 
studies with an admiration of the most elegant. The 
manner in which he always spoke of him in afker years 
proves how great an influence he must have exercised 
over his mind. In the inscription on the monument 

* Biographie Unirerselle, art Toaldo. 
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which he raised to his memory in the villa Selvaggiano, 
he calls him by the endearing titles of friend and father, 
as well as master. "My Socrates" was also another 
appellation which he commonly applied to him ; and in 
a letter written to one of his acquaintances, soon after 
Toaldo*s death, he says, " I thank you from my heart 
for the sympathy you express at my loss of Toaldo. I 
have lost, indeed, the earliest of my friends, the true 
father of my mind, the only philosopher among us in 
these times of universal darkness." * 

After having expended a short period in the study of 
jurisprudence and theology, Cesarotti finally devoted 
hims6lf to the cultivation of general literature, and was 
chosen professor of rhetoric.f Thus, placed in a situa- 
tion in which he was sure of making his voice heard 
among the learned men of his country, he began to ex* 
press his bold, and, at that time, almost wholly novel 
doubts respecting the propriety of the close imitation of 
the ancients, which infected and lowered the style of his 
erudite contemporaries. In conformity with this feeling 
on the subject of the classics, he resolved, it is said, from 
that time, never to separate criticism from philosophy 
and the natural rules of taste, and to oppose, with all his 
power, the longer continuance of those pedantic rules 
which had been hitherto followed in the education of 
youth.J His opinions on this matter are found explained, 
with considerable humour, in a dialogue written at the 
period of which we are speaking, entitled " Homines His- 
triones," and which forms part of his Latin Miscellanies. § 

The honourable station to which he had been promoted 
in the university, excited him to make the most vigorous 



* Opere, vol. xL p. 29. f Memorie di Barbieri. 

X \ ita, ed Milan. § Opere, vol. zxxi. p. 291. 
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Caesar," to which he added that of the " Semiramide.** 
These were executed in a somewhat better style than the 
" Prometheus;" but, according to the judgment of those 
of his countrymen who are best qualified to decide on 
their merits, they possess no great claim to consideration. 
Alfieri was not a little amused when, several years after, 
on sending a volume of his own tragedies to our author, 
and requesting him to point out some model of tragic 
verse, he received an answer from him, in which it was 
indicated, that he could find no better example than his 
'' Prometheus." '' It is not necessary that I should make 
any observation on this circumstance," says Alfieri ; 
'^ everybody can form his own judgment, and compare 
Cesarotti's verses with mine : they may also compare his 
versification in Ossian, and see if It appear to proceed 
from the same manufacture. But this fact will serve to 
prove what miserable creatures all men, and especially 
we authors, arc, who have always in our hands paper 
and pen to describe otliers, but have never a mirror in 
which to observe and form a judgment of ourselves." • 

That Cesarotti did not succeed better in his transla- 
tion of Voltaire's tragedies, is not t<F be attributed to 
any want of enthusiasm for his author. ''Zaire," which he 
did not attempt to render into Italian, is said to have so 
deeply affected him, that he read it four times, con- 
stantly bathed in tears, and still unable to satiate him- 
self with its beauties. The admiration of his friend and 
eulogist, Barbieri, for this celebrated tragedy, appears to 
be not lens than Cesarotti's. "lie hereby gave," says 
that writer, in the memoir to which we owe the above 
anecdote, " a great lesson to those who believe themselves 
predestinated by the muses to the noble ministry of 

* Viu, Epoca Quarta, Cap. XV. 
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poetry. L<^t tlu'iu rtwl * Zaire :' if ihoy bo not nie1tG<] 
into tiMir.s, if ihvy Ix; not impcllod to read it again and 
ii<raii), rithcr tin; wliolo or in part, if the Huhjoct do not 
hannt tlicin day and niglit, at home and abroad, alone 
and with othcrn, let iliem vA'tvuv. to flatter themoelvcs — 
lei tlicni bid adirii to poetry."* 

I5nl in whatcjver liglit tlie early productions of CcBa- 
rotti nmy now be considered, tliey bad tbo efToct of 
niiikin<^ him known to several persons of distinction. 
Ills pupils performed tlie tragedien, wLicb wore not yet 
piiblislied, in tli(i theatre of tint univ(;rsity, with considei'- 
abl(! a|)plans(^ ; and this, togetlier with tlic excellent 
manner in whie.Ii he bad attended to tlie duties of his 
professorsliip, rendered jiim popidar far )H>yond the 
limits of his own aeademy. Tlie consequence was, an 
invitiition from an illustrious and noble family at Venice, 
th(^ youn;;er braneh(;R of which recjuired his assistance as 
a ])rival(^ j)re<'eptor. Tben^ was something too flatter- 
in;^ in this ))roposal for tin; young philosopher to bo able 
to reject, it ; and h(^ bade farewell to his beloved Padua, 
and t.ln^ library of Volpi. 

Soon afl(^r arriving at Venic(5, he published his trnns- 
biiions from Voltains and some piec(^s in prose. These 
were followed by his poems entitled "La J'uritii,*' "II 
('into (P Imeneo,'* and " Jl Geiiio dell* Adria," together 
with some of an amatory character, which his more 
ardcMit admirers compare to those of I'etrarch. That he 
was, howevt^r, at this time in some danger of losing a 
portion of his studious gravity, appears from a letter 
written by him in January 17^1 to his friend Toaldo, in 
which h(t rejx'ls the suspicions which had induced the 
astronomer to send him an epistle full of warnings. 

* Moiiiuric, Opcro, vol. xL p. 54. 
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"Nothing," he says, " can be more out of place than 
jour reproaches and advice. I am not in any way 
running wild,"* 

It is not easy to say what were the precise subjects of 
Toaldo's remonstrances ; but it is not difficult to conceive, 
that a young man of Cesarotti's poetical temperament^ 
finding himself suddenly surrounded by all the attractions 
of a fascinating city like Venice, might often wear a 
gayer look tlian as a professor amid his pupils at 
Padua. 

Among his Venetian acquaintances were several 
persons of high distinction in the state, and others much 
celebrated for their literary acquirements ; but in the 
year 1762, he became acquainted with Mr. Sackville, a 
circumstance to which he owed, more than to any other 
event in his life, the establishment of his reputation as 
an author. The attention of the literary world in Eng- 
land was at that period wholly occupied with the poems 
of Ossian. Mr. Sackville had just received a copy from 
this country, and being among the warmest partisans 
of the Celtic bard, he took the poem to Cesarotti, who 
was unacquainted with English, and amused himself by 
translating to him several passages of striking beauty 
and sublimity. Nothing could exceed the delight with 
which he was listened to by our author. Nor is it sur- 
prising that such was the effect on Cesarotti's mind. 
An ardent opponent of the classical school of poetry, he 
found in Fingal the boldness and splendour of imagery, 
in which the later productions of his own country were 
so singularly deficient. The discovery, consequently, of 
the existence of such poetry as that of the northern hero, 
was scarcely less grateful to him than it would have 

* Opere, voL xzxv. p. 8. 
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been to MacpbcrsoD had he reallj found it among the 
wilds. Ills imagination, his taste, his love of theorj, 
and, above all, his ambition, were each interested in the 
display of the new poetic world ; and but a short time 
elapsed before he formed the bold determination of 
tuning the silver harp of Italy to a key in which it had 
never yet been struck. 

With the assistance of his friend Sackyille, be was 
enabled to carry his project into execution ; and having 
translated, with trifling exceptions, all that Macpherson 
had at the time published, he was fortunate enough to 
flud in Lord Bute a patron sufficiently liberal to pay the 
expenses of the publication, leaving him the proceeds* 
The letter which he wrote to Macpherson himself is, to 
an English reader; among the most curious in his volu- 
minous correspondence. The following is a translation 
of its principal passages. 

" Allow mo. Sir," says he, " in common with all Italy, 
to congratulate you on the fortunate discovery you have 
made of a new world of poetry, and on the precious 
treasures with which you have enriched literature. You 
have a special claim to the gratitude of your country, but 
the world at large must acknowledge itself indebted 
to you for your travels and your labours. It is to have 
done something much better than introduce a strange 
plant, or a rusty medal. I cannot for my own part suffi- 
ciently express my delight. Your Ossian has made me 
all at once an enthusiast. Morven is become my Par^ 
nassus, and Lora my Ilippocrene. I dream continually 
of your heroes ; I discoubso with those children of song ; 
I walk with them from hill to hill; and your roclu 
crowned with gnarled oaks and perpetual mists, your 
stormy skies, your roaring torrents, your sterile desertSi 
your fields covered but with thistles, this grand ftnd 
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mournful spectacle has more charms for my 'eyes than 
the island of Calypso and the gardens of Alcinous. A 
dispute has been long kept up, and with more virulence 
perhaps than good faith, respecting the superiority of 
ancient or modern poetry. Ossian, I believe, will give 
advantage to the cause of the former, without rendering 
much aid to the partisans of the ancients. He proves 
by his example how superior the poetry of nature and 
sentiment is to the poetry of reflection and wit, which 
seem to be the property of the modems. But if it de- 
monstrates the superiority of ancient poetry, it at the 
same time makes us perceive the defects of the ancient 
poets, better than any critique, Scotland has shown UB 
a Homer who neither sleeps nor babbles, who is never 
either coarse or languid, but always grand, always simple, 
rapid, precise, equal, and varied. But it is not for me 
to praise Ossian to him, who has rendered his beauties 
with so much force and exactness that he may be taken 
for a model. I will rather tell you. Sir, that I am think* 
ing of following your steps, and transferring these poems 
into my maternal language ; that is to say, into Italian 
blank verse. Not that I flatter myself with being able 
to approach the inimitable beauties of this great genius : 
but I hope by these means to fill my mind more com- 
pletely with the spirit of my author, and the peculiarities 
of his style." 

Having thus expressed himself, he describes the nume- 
rous disputes which had taken place among the learned 
men of his country respecting the authenticity of the 
poems in question. The ruling opinion was against the 
supposition of their antiquity ; and Cesarotti is not 
sparing of his anger at the prejudices which his erudite 
contemporaries thus exhibited. "There are, however," 
he says, " some among them, whose good sense and pene- 
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tration teach them to regard this dispnte with indiffer- 
ence ; who would not be sony to owe to the age in which 
we live this excellent production, and who wonid find 
much more force of mind in a modem who shoold have 
been able to transform himself into Ossian, than in 
Ossian himself." 

In concluding this curious epistle, he -says, '' As for 
myself, were I permitted to doubt after reading yonr 
testimony, I would say, that as I recognise in these 
poems a grandeur, and a simplicity, which have in them- 
selves the strongest impress of nature, I also find in them 
an ingenuity of design, an order so delicately irregular, 
so wise a moderation in the boldest flights, a precision 
so constant and so fertile, a justice so exact in seizing 
that precious medium so difficult to preserve, a choice, 
moreover, of objects and characters so delicate and judi- 
cious, that tlic most consummate art appears to have been 
employed, — an art which knows how to refine Nature 
without changing her. Whatever may be thought of it^ 
the thing is in every sense wonderful ; but modem Great 
Britain is known to be fruitful in miracles of mind, and 
it may be permitted to doubt whether Scotland was so 
in the third century. Whether it be from reason, scra- 
pulousness, or indulgence for the feebleness of others, I 
cannot refrain myself. Sir, from asking yon a question, 
and I beg you will not think me presumptuous* In 
good faitli, Sir, ought I to admire you as a man full of 
light and ingenuity, or ought I to revere in you the 
greatest painter of nature ? If it be so, I shall be far 
from complaining as Scaliger did against Muret 
Whether Ossian be ancient or not, he will always be so 
in style. Those who thus judge cannot be mistaken. 
However it be, Sir, if my boldness obtain for me the 
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honour of a reply, I shall feel that I have gained a great 
deal, and shall glory in it accordingly."* 

Macpherson, in a letter dated London, 4th Maiy, 1768 f^ 
expressed the pleasure he had received from the praiaes 
of Cesarotti, and at the same time f<»warded him * 
second volume of Ossilm, in the introduction to which 
the abate would find, he said, arguments enffleifiiit to 
convince him of the authenticity of the poems. ' Our 
author acknowledged the receipt of the present in the 
most grateful terms, in a letter to Sackville* ''I hare 
received,** he says, ^' the new book of Ossian, iofg^bet 
with the English Dictionary, for which you will thank 
Cargirelli in my name. The principal thing I read is 
this poem, and yesterday I nearly finished it It wooU 
be useless to endeavour to give a detail of the Tarioiu 
beauties of every kind with which it abounds $ whilst to 
enable you to conceive a just idea of it in general, it is 
only necessary to say, that it is equal, and periiaps 
superior, to that other splendid production, FingaL The 
characters, the, sentiments, the images, the rapidity, the 
conduct ; in a word, all that which clOnfltitotes Ossian 
the first of poets, abounds in this poem, to a degree more 
than eminent." After mentioning the notes and disser- 
tation with praise, he continues : ^^ As far as I am con- 
cerned, I shall commence translating immediately, and 
should be glad to know whether I ought to b^^ with' 
the dissertation or the poem. With one or the other, 
I will certainly commence doing something, if it be obXj 
for the sake of a beginning." { 

In a letter sent him by the Abb^ Tamffl, and dated 
Boulogne, 19th March, 1765^ mention is made of the 



* Opere, toL zxxt. pp. 9—14. f ^^^^ ^ xxxr. p. 81S» 
t Page 15. 
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enthusiasm with which his version was received in 
France. "Your Ossian,** says the good abb^, **ha8 a 
crowd of admirers here. It is a literary phenomenon 
wliicli nstonishes all the curious. Nothing can be more 
HuhlinK^ than your versification : it flows with the same 
noble dignity as it.s admirable original. We are burning 
to know if you will trauHlate the third volume which 
Mr. Macphorson, wo understand, has sent you for that 
pnrposj;. The public has its eyes upon you, Sir, and you 
niUHt not pause in such a noble career : your generous 
frifcdoni in attacking ancient prejudices, and that blind 
v(Mi(;nition for the poet of Achilles, is highly admired. 
You cannot Ix? reproached as Dacier did I)e la Mothe for 
his not knowing (ireek, and not being able therefore to 
judge* prf)peily of Homer. You know your Homer by 
liijiirt ; you are an enlightened Grecian, and yet you fall 
not on your knees before him." lie then mentions that 
a nobleman of high rank, and an intimate friend of 
Voltaii(5, had r(;ad his Ossian with transport, and gives 
him to und(;rstand that he may soon expert to hear news 
in consequence. 

In his answer to this letter, Cesarotti requests to know, 
if Voltaire had received the specimen which he had sent 
liim by (ioldoni of the translation of two of his tragedies. 
In n^gard to Ossian he says, " I had in truth almost for- 
gotten my work, and I know not if I shall be able to 
resume it for some time. The task is a laborious one, as 
you well know, and I have not near so much leisure as 
it demands." The translation of Ossian was completed 
in the year 1772, and appeared at Padua in four volumes 
octavo, accompanied by a long preface, and a considerable 
body of critical and (^xjdanatory notes. The reception 
it met with was as flattering as the author could desire. 
With the exception of a few faithful adherents to the 
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sovereign bards of antiquity, the public expressed them- 
selves in terms of unqualified admiration at the sombre 
grandeur of northern song. The young and imaginatlTe 
were enraptured with the poetry itself but the more 
temperate and critical were almost equally charmed with 
the mingled force and elegance of the translator's blank 
verse. Both the work and the author thus became finnlj 
rooted in the ajQTections of the Italian public. Scarodj 
indeed had the first part appeared, when Cesarotti wm 
invited by the minister of the Grand-duke of Parmft to 
accept the Greek professorship in the university of that 
city. Declining this offer, he was immediately after 
promoted to the united professorships of Greek and 
Hebrew in Padua. 

Happy in the enjo3rment of competence and freedom^ he 
laboured from this time till his death with indefatigatde 
diligence. A version of Gray's Elegy stands the first on 
the list of the works now produced ; and next a transla* 
tion of Demosthenes, in four volumes, with copious noteSy 
which abound, conformably with his general opinions 
on the subject of the classics, in objections to the 
author. This work is succeeded by some minor prodne- 
tions, which he wrote in his capacity of Secretary to the 
Academy of Sciences ; and then comes the twofold 
translation of Homer, the work by which, next to his 
Ossian, ho is best known to the general reader. Not lets 
than ten octavo volumes are occupied with these yer* 
sions, the former of which is in literal prose, and the 
latter in verse, but so altered, as to the plan of the poem^ 
by the omission or transposition of various passages, that 
he thought fit to change its name, and call it not the 
Iliad, but the " Death of Hector." A new " Yocabularj of 
the Italian Language," the ** Lives of the first Hnndr 
Popes," a few minor essays, a poem on Flrevic 

V V 
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titled 'Tronen/* a translation of Juyenal, and a long 
scries of letters, form the concluding division of the 
productions of this active writer, the complete edition 
of whose works extends to no fewer than forlj octavo 
volumes. 

Scarcely an event occurred through the whole of 
Cesarotti*s life to disturb the repose of his stadioas 
retirement ; and the even temperament of his disposition 
combined to allow him as much inward as outward tran- 
quillity. ** Here are my sonnets,"' he says, in a letter to 
one of his friends ; '* the subjects of them agreeably 
occupy my mind, without leaving the least trace on my 
heart : '' a sentence which will go far towards making as 
acquainted with both his personal and literary character. 
The only circumstances which varied the perfect uni- 
formity of his life after his return to Padua, were a short 
tour, in which he visited Florence, Rome, and Naples ; 
and the revolution, which in 1797 drew him from the 
retirement of his villa to become a member of govern- 
ment. IIo wrote, wliile in office, " Saggio sugli Stu^j," 
and two political pamphlets, intended to quiet the un- 
settled minds of his fellow-citizens, and which he is said 
to have regarded, on account of their useful tendency, 
with more pleasure than any other of his works. About 
the same time he received the grant of a pension of three 
thousand francs on the bishoprick of Padua; but of 
this he was deprived by the return of the Austrians. 
When Buonaparte, however, again established the au- 
thority of Franco in the States of Venice, he was not 
only provided for by a new grant, but was raised to the 
dignity of a commander of the order of the iron crown. 
Napoleon's admiration of the poems of Ossian is well 
known ; it was through Cesarotti's translation he had 
become acquainted with tlicm, and his liberal conduct 
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towarda &6 poet was as creditable to kimsolf a 
grateful to him who experienced it. Reflecting c 
will always rtward conquerors ia a rery different UgU 
to that in which they are viewed by the vulgar ; but h 
much would even their feelings of dislike to the name bn"] 
abridged, did the livea of conquerors exhibit many in- 
Btancea of liberality like those of Napoleon to Gesarotti, 
and other men of literary eminence ? It is a common 
observation with historians, that the princes whose 
names have come dowo to us emblazoned with renown, 
are indebted for their fame to the care which they took 
to propitiate the monks, the only literary men of former 
days; and it is not unlikely that, some ages hem», 
Buonaparte may reap a similar reward for his uniform 
demonstration of respect to the learning and genius of 
his times, while not a few of his adversaries vrill be con- 
signed to the page, or. as it is in those cases, the tomb 
of history, without any of that lustre being thrown 
around their names, with which men of letters, fully as 
fond of their order as monks or nobles, love to decorate 
the friends of genius, in whatever nation, or century they 
may have lived. Cesarotti died somewhat suddenly, in 
November 1808. 

In person, he was below the middle height, but strongly 
formed ; his eyes were of a light blue, bright and sparkling, 
but not large ; and the general turn of his couuteuance 
wasmoreexpiessiveof activity than of depth of thought. 
Among strangers he is said to have been cold and reserved, 
but in the comp.iuy of those whom he esteemed, his con- 
versatioQ was animated, and, on many occasions, brilliant. 
The kindnes.^- of his diipcisiiion made him the friend as 
well as the instructor of the young men under his chaise, 
and his moml example was as valuable to them as his 
teaching. Fond of the couutry, and of rural amusements, 
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ho WAS over tranquil, virtuous, and oontontod i ftnd few 
olmrtiotors occur in the history of modem learning 
which ^\wo a more favourable idea of the retired man 
of h«ttorii, with no ambition but that of occupying a 
cortiiin rank among those of his calling, and no oare but 
that of diffusing knowledge by tlio best means in his 
powor. 
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Ippolito Pdidemonte, the dciwendant of a noble Tamily 
of Verona, was born in thai city on the 13th of Novem- 
ber, 1753.* Endowed by nature with an excellent 
disposition and premising talents, his genius was foo- 
tered by every circumstance tliat could give it early 
maturity. Hia ])areiitH had not only sufficient wealth to 
procure htm the moat useful instruction, but were them- 
iclves distinguished for taste and ability. Their house 
was the resort of persona celebrated for every epecica of 
accomplishment; and, by his association from infancy 
with society of this description, the mind of the young 
Ippolito was ittHCiisibiy imbued with a love of literary 
pursuits, and of those eerene enjoyments, his fondness for 
which imparts fio striking a characteristic to whatflver 
be wrote. ^ 

To complete his studies, he was sent to the CollegiAS 
de' Nobili at Modena, then known as one of ihebestcoo-" 
ducted seminaries of education in Italy, and where he had 
the advantage of being placed under tbo tuition of the 
learned Cassiani, a man of considerable ability, both as- 
a scholar and a poet. 
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Among the earliest and most valued friends of Pinde- 
monto were Giuseppe Torelli and Girolamo Pompei. Of 
both these friends he has written an account in his 
"Elogj," and it seems probable that he derived from 
them many of his literary tastes and habits. Torelli 
was profoundly versed in the mathematical learning of 
antiquity, and had made a translation of Archimedes, in 
the preface to which he strongly insisted on the value, 
then almost unknown, of the ancient scientific writers. 
Before, however, he commenced the study of mathematics, 
he had been an assiduous cultivator of general literature, 
had contracted a passion for poetry, and, according to 
Pindenionte's account, was led to the study of the exact 
sciences from a sense of perfection, or a poetical passion 
for pure truth ; so that, observes he, "it would be diffi- 
cult to decide whether Homer or Archimedes stood fore- 
most in Torclli's estimation, his admiration having been 
derived from the general principle, that poetry has its 
own particular truth, and geometry its own particular 
beauty." Clearness of style, extensive reading, and the 
graces of a pure morality, were the foundation on which 
this writer insisted, both by precept and example, that 
all endeavours after literary eminence should be esta- 
blislied ; and Pindemonte imbibed his maxims in a manner 
which prove how effective they are in practice. 

The other intimate friend of our poet, Girolamo Pom- 
pei, was equally distinguished with Torelli for his clas- 
sical taste and erudi tion. In writing the eulogy of this his 
early associate, Pindemonte has recourse to a dialogue, 
which he thus introduces. " I was in Venice," says he; 
* " and walking one day alone in the garden of Monsignor 
Patriarca, my mind was wholly occupied with the idea of 
writing the life or eulogy of Girolamo Pompei. What 
was my astonishment, when a form suddenly appeared in 
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the distance, which moving rapidlj towards me, I at 
once recognised to be that of mj friend himself. * How I 
thou here ! Do I not dream in thinking I embrace thee ?' 
were the questions I put to the apparition. * No I tbou 
dost not dream/ replied the former; ^refrain tby cii]i« 
ositj altogether, and remember that very brief is the time 
that I may remain with thee* — 'Greatly do I rejoioe 
to see thee again. And how opportunely art thou come ! 
I was just preparing to write about thine own dear sel^ 
and was striving to recollect the names of thy father 
and mother, which, notwithstanding our intimacy, hare 
escaped my memory.' — 'I was the son of Francesco and 
Bianca Brenzoni,' rejoined the apparition." Aflfcer 
which, in reoly to the various questions pat by Pind^* 
monte, he datailed the principal events of his literary 
life, and gi^es a variety of instructive lessonB on tbe 
exercise of .he poetic art. The conclusion of the dU^ 
logue is not uninteresting. 

" I congntulate myself," says Girolamo Pompei, "on 
account of the carelessness with which I left the Casa 
Marioni on that cold and stormy winter's night without 
a cloak. Il was tbe cause of my contracting that fatal^ 
but profitalle disease, which carried me off in the fifty- 
seventh yesr of my age, whereby I avoided all the annoy- 
ances of a ^oyage in old age, and drew quietly into pori.** 
Pindemonta replied to this, by lamenting that he had not 
been allow3d the advantage of attending the 8ick*bed of 
his friend, in order that he might have learnt from him 
how to die as he had learnt from him how to live. Bat 
scarcely lad he given expression to this sentiment^ when 
the appar.tion exclaimed, " Who are they who have just 
entered tie garden ?" ''They are either unknown to 
me," wasPindemonte's reply, "or the distance prevents 
my recogoising them : " having said which, he to: 

rv4 
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towards the place where his mysterious companion had 
stood, but he was gouo, and his reappearance i\ras looked 
for in vain.* 

With those men, for whom, as may be seen from the 
above, ho ontertaiuod the liveliest afiection, aur author 
oontinuod the siiccoBsful prosecution of his studies till 
his twouty-fourth year, when, seized with tlio desire of 
travollin«j:, ho sot out on a tour through his own coun- 
try, as preparatory to a more extensive journej". Having 
visited the principal cities of Italy, he enibarked for 
Sicily, on leaving which he sailed for Malta, whence ho 
departed on a tour in the East. 

He commenced this journey with a mind richly culti- 
vated, and pursued it with an increasing ippetlto for 
knowlodjxo. Several of his productions are attributable 
to the delight which ho found in travelling, (Specially his 
tra<:jody of ** Ulysses," published at Florence n 1778 ; the 
"(libiltorra Salvaia," his celebrated satire 3n tourists ; 
and some of the most interesting passages in his other 
works. But ho had taxed his delicate constitution beyond 
its strenjjfth in his zeal for observation aid improve- 
ment. Ho was obliged, therefore, on his retirn, to nurse 
himself in the villa which he possessed near 7'erona, and 
from which he wrote to his friends, as one wlo imagined 
he had but a short time longer to remain in he present 
world. His time, he says, was entirely occupcd in con- 
templation, physical and moral truth equally dviding hia 
attention, but each holding such strong possesion of his 
mind, that all his feelings took their mood md colour 
from his speculations. This, he adds, must '.nevitably 
be the case with every man who has the leas grain of 
philosophy in his head, when he finds himsef for the 

* Opcre del Piiidcmonto, vol. ii. p. 217, &c. 
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first time free and independent^ and enjoying his lib^ty 
in the hosom of a green and tranqnil retreat. His own 
humour, he sajs, might a little incline tomelancholjy hie 
weak state of health giving it a more sombre hae ; but 
his melancholy was sweet and untorbid, the presentimeiit 
of approaching dissolution enhancing the pleasare of 
rural repose.* 

It was while under the influence of these feelings^ ihaA 
Pindemonte commenced the portion of his woAs for 
which a large class of readers will be disposed to give 
him the greatest praise. He was sensible and leamed, 
and these qualifications enabled him to attempt soeoesi* 
fully the imitation of that milder species of satire whieh 
began with Horace. But it is in his campestral eom- 
positions, in the outpourings of his mind when he liTed 
in solitude, and had nature only for the object of hia 
meditations, that he has left us the best means of judging 
of him as a poet, or of estimating to what extent he 
possessed the original inspiration of the muse. His other 
works remind us of books and of the world ; these brealihe 
only the tender, thoughtful spirit of the author, and, for 
the most part, they inspire a deep and genuine pleasure 
corresponding to his own. 

Having recovered his health, contrary, as it would 
seem, to his expectations, he felt his passion for traTelling 
return with undiminished force ; and, in the year 1788^ 
set out on a tour through the north of Europe. In the 
former part of this journey he visited Sweden, Grermanj, 
and Holland, and in the latter England and France. He 
remained in London five months, during which he pnb- 
lished, in one of the journals^ the outlines^ firam the 
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Odjssej, of eighteen subjects for painting* ffis tatM 
had long led him to admire English literatare, for his 
acquaintance with which he was probably indebted to his 
friend Giuseppe Torelli, an ardent admirer of our lan- 
guage ; and, like his fellow-countrjman Alfieri, his pre- 
judices in favour of England were not in any way lessened 
by his residence in the country. 

The villas, parks, and rural scenery in general, which 
met his eye here, called forth his warmest admiration ; 
and our gardens and landscapes had fully as great a share 
in giving an English tone to his style as the study of our 
authors. Alfieri, too. speaks with delight of our tranquil 
rural scenery ; but his genius was of too turbulent a nature 
to receive the same advantage from its contemplation as 
did the gentle, musive Pindemonte. In the same manner^ 
both these poets became enamoured with the beauty of 
English women : but Alfieri*s admiration gave birth to 
a stormy, licentious passion, which left nothing bat dis- 
agreeable thoughts in his memory ; while Pindemonte's 
led to a pure and tender attachment, the recollection of 
which appears in some of the sweetest and most musical 
of his stanzas. 

In Paris, he spent ten months of that year of trouble^ 
1789; and, strongly excited by the scenes he witnessed, 
wrote his "Ode on the Sepulchres of the Kings of France;" 
a production more elevated in style and sentiment thia 
the generality of his works. AMeri, as we have seen ii 
the memoir of that author, was in Paris at the same 
period ; and Pindemonte informed his friend Signer Pierii 
that they passed a considerable portion of their time in 
each other's company, conversing every day on snljeeb 
connected with the literature of their own country. 

On his return from this tour, Pindemonte travelled 
leisurely through the different quarters of Italy, staying 
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for a short period in every place which contained any 
person from whose conversation he could reap improve^ 
ment. Thus it is mentioned, that he remained fifteen 
days in Milan for the sake of his two acquaintances, 
Parini and the Countess Castiglioni, spending one week 
with the former, and one with the latter. 

Having satisfied his travelling propenBities, be TOtonied 
to Verona, desirous of passing the remainder of his 
years in quiet. But his country was unfortunately at 
this period agitated by every species of civil disorder, 
and there appeared little prospect of its escaping the still 
greater evils with which it was threatened. Prudence 
suggested to him the expediency of seeking an asylum in 
some other country, where he might have less reason to 
fear interruptions to his repose ; but with a laudable 
feeling of patriotism, he observed, that a man ought not 
to abandon his native land when it is in trouble and peril, 
and that, even as a principle of safe action, it is better, 
in seasons of agitation, to remain where we may be at the 
time, than to run the chance of falling into worse dangers 
by a precipitate flight.* With this feeling, he calmly 
awaited whatever it might be the fate of his country to 
endure ; and, in the pleasant retirement of his villa^ drew 
an antidote to fear and uneasiness from study and tibe 
exercise of his pen. Much of his campestral poetry and 
prose was produced at this period. He now also com- 
pleted his tragedy of " Arminio,** according to the judg-^ 
ment of Cesarotti, one of the finest in the langui^^ 
His poetical epistles, the translation of the Odyssey, and 
some of his prose compositions, among others the '^ Elogj ** 
before referred to, filled up tlie remainder of his time* 

A brief period of tranquillity followed the agitation into 

* Mario Fieri, art Antokgia di Fiienie. - 
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which Italy had l)Ooii thrown by the triamphant armi of 
tho French Republic, and Pindemonte, with nothing to 
interrupt hiH solitude, devoted himself more dotelj 
than ever to his literary occupations. The lubMquent 
troubles of the country obliged him to leave his favouritt 
retreat among the green hills of Avcsa^ and he resided 
altiTuately at the mansions of the illustrious ladies Elisa* 
betta MoHcovi and iMabella Albrixxi. The nnfortnnate 
d(;ath of the former in 1807 induced him to take up his 
abode ibr a conHideriible part of the year in Venice^ or 
the neighbouring towns of Piacenxa or Pavia* Baty 
wherever he rcHided, he was equally scruputoaa in the 
(in ploy men t of his time ; and, from the year 1795 to his 
deatli, he appcai'R, by the date of his productions^ to have 
conHtantly had Home new work before the public. 

Pind(*monte'H ample fortune, the happy disposition of 
his mind, and the many afiectionato companions which 
luH amiable manners secured him wherever he went» 
afforded him all the supports and comforts necessary to 
his dolirate Htate of health. Pieri has recorded part of 
an intorcHting ccmverHation which he had with hiia» 
wlum, to all app(*arance, he was rapidly declining. '' I 
ouglit," he Haid, ** to be more than contented with my 
Htate: J have alwayn had, and still have, sufficient for mj 
wantn; J parsed a brilliant youth (gioventiH brillante)| 
have travelled with great pleasure, and have experienoed 
no gn^at dinaMttTH in the aflTairs of life. Only one afflio- 
tion luiH occurred to interrupt the tranquillity of my day% 
and tliiH still keeps me in a state of tribulation. I hara 
Hiicn almost all my friends fall off one after the other, and 
tlie greater part of them in the prime of their life I ** 

The conversation in which he thus expressed himself 
took j)lace some years before his death i but nothing 
occurred, it is said, to render it inapplicable at the hlesl 
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period of his career. With the exception of the niieasi- 
ness which he occasionallj experienced from the disturbed 
state of his country, he had bat the one affliction above 
mentioned with which to combat ; and to support himself 
under that, he had all the aids deriyable from religion 
and philosophy, and the consolation of having, though he 
had lost many friends, still many remaining. Few men, 
therefore, have passed a happier, or serener life than 
Ippolito Pindemonte, nor was his death less traoqiiil 
than the tenor of his life. The loss of his strength had 
for some time warned him of approaching dissolntioDt 
when Monti, the last of his early associates, ,was snatched 
away. His mind from that time was wholly occupied 
with the contemplation of death. A slight cold hastened 
its approach, and he expired on the 17th of November, 
1828. The affection in which he was held by his fd- 
low-citizens of Verona appeared in the sorrow they ex- 
hibited at his funeral. The magistrates, the professors 
and students of the academy, and every class of the 
townspeople followed him to the grave, manifesting 
equal respect for his virtues and his talents. 

There are certain minds which, though inferior to those 
of which the characteristics are great power and origi- 
nality, nevertheless enjoy a wide command over the re- 
gions of thought. Pindemonte's intellectual character was 
of this class. He was meditative rather than imaginative. 
The materials of his poetry, even the very sound of hia 
verse, seem to have been the result of reflection. Thej 
rarely startle, but they always please and soothe us ; thej 
lead us to think that he was seldom astonished, as men of 
a higher genius not unfrequently are, by the sadden 
influx of thoughts coming they know not whence, by the 
vision of things invisible to other mortals, or by flashes 
of supernatural light instantaneously revealing to the 
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mind, without an offbrt of its own, wonders it had never 
dronmed of. But tliough the ideas of Pindemonte haTS 
not tho new light or bloom upon them, which seems to 
onvolopo tho creations of moro original mindsi thej hats 
all tho mild graces of matured beautj. If thqr may be 
termed reflectionH of thought, they are reflections of 
whatever iH holicHt and most beautiful in thought ; if 
they aflbrd not tho delight which the mind feels in 
having new BcencH or ideas presented to it, tliey give us 
all the pleasure to bo derived IVgrn the contemplation of 
those which wo are most willing to remember. 



m: 



VINCENZO MONTL 



The paternal mansion, in wliich tbifl celebrated writer 
first opened his ejes on the world, is situated on the 
left-band side of the road leading from Fasignano^ a 
small town of Bomagna, to Alfonsine. Fertility and re- 
pose are the characteristics of this retired district^ and 
the few rustic cottages which shelter its bumble popa« 
lation are embosomed in groves of poplars. The hoofle 
itself in which the poet was bom is a small but neat 
country seat, rising at the extremity of a beautiful plan- 
tation, and arresting the attention of the traToller bjr its 
simple porch, and the inscription which it bears from 
tlie Psalms, *' Deliver me from the oppression of man ; 
so will I keep Thy precepts.*** In a little book of 
family records, Fedele Monti wrote, under the date of 
February 19th, 1754, ** A son was this day bom to me. 
I shall name him Yincenzo.^'f 

Tranquil and happy were the days of the poet's jouOu 
Fedele Monti and his wife appear to have been aa per- 
fect examples of piety and bencTolence as the world can 
ever hope to see. Their income was far from laige^ but 

• Psal. cxiz. 134. f BiblioCeea liallanay sBmoD ciiT. 
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thoro was not a poor porson in the neighbourhood to 
whom their hand or thoir door was not open. Baeh 
wiiH tlio pleafluro which thoj took in this exercise of 
charity, that tlicy regarded the affection shown them 
hy tlu* ])oor aH a special sign of the favour of Ood ; and 
when thoy were obliged to remove to MagaoO| for the 
ethication of tlieir children, the absence of those who had 
betMi accustomed to seek tlieir alms struck them as aa 
alarming misfortuno. Thoy are said to have feared, that 
they w(;re no longer to bo blessed as ministers of good 
to the puffering; and the wife, in her simple anxiety, 
could not refrain from running to the priest to mention 
her uneaHineHH. 

Tlie honevolence of these admirable people did not go 
unrewarded. Every one had a prayer and a blessing for 
tli(;ni. Wlien Fedelo was on his death-bed, his nelgh- 
l)(>ur8 gatliered round Iilm, and divided his last vestaients 
into frngnientp, tliat each might possess some relio of 
their v(^nerablo friend. His name was for years after 
repeated with the deepest affection and reverenoe, and 
never ])erliaps waH there a name which had a better 
riglit to be remenibenul and loved. 

It was scarcely possible that the example of benero* 
lenco tlius early sot them by their parents, accompanied 
as it was by every other amiable disposition, should fail 
of making a livi^ly impression on our poet, and his 
brotluTs and sisters. The former always spoke with 
fond enthusiasm of tlio happiness which |^he ei\joyed In 
you til, and of the manner in which his parents inenlcated 
the practice of the virtues for which they were them- 
selves so remarkable. Of all the rewards bestowed 
upon him, and the other children, for attention to itadj, 
the one most coveted was the right of dispensing aloUi 
To the credit of our poet, ho often obtained this honour- 
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able distinction, and not mAeqaeaOj alkmtd bis good 
natore to OTereome his judgment in die ezttdse of Us 
stewardship. It was tiie costomto adndt the poor wte 
came for help at one door, and dismiss tiiem by aaodMri 
bnt occasionallj the simplieitf and kind ItKkM d Yi»« 
eenzo would tempt some one or two of ihem to letarn, 
as if thej had not aliead J i^pliedy and when this was Ae 
case, he would look another wmj, and dnip fbB noMj 
into their hands, without seeming to siHfeet Ae cheat 

lake manj other men of distinguished abililj, Moall 
evinced no signs of talent in bis mrfy enerajMU Be 
was set in due time to write Latin wmmm ; bnl^ 
manj efforts, produced such wietefaed ^eefanans of 
position, that his masters despairsd of ids i 
and thej were at last reduced to the neeessitf of putting 
him into a lower class. 

Sorelj vexed at this disgraee, be seeredj'vssolfed to 
commit the whde of Virgil, line bj fide^ to lu e mo r y. 
The expedient succeeded. His power of eoBStnwtiiq; 
▼erses was wonderfullj increased ; and when bismaaeBrs 
again put him to the usual exercises of beja of bis agS|p 
thej were ast<mished to find that be eoidd wxUe UnBm im 
▼erj good classical phraseology. 

It was not the intention, however, of his fiitter to 
educate him for any of the learned ptofesiienB, Aftoi!^ 
therefore, having k^ him at sehool soUicienBy bang ta 
acquire the Ifaming nmply necessaij Ibr a pffraAa 
station, he called him home to take tan ct Ae Ihnk 
Vincenzo obeyed the snmmwis inA. wanowi ha had 
become too fond of study to lelisb the Idea of aay oAsr 
occupation, and his father was soon eooriaeed tlMil- be 
had none of the qualificalioDS necessafy to ■aka a aae- 
cessf ul farmer. Instead of attending to the wwk gsiif 
on in the fields, or making the obssnratioBa wkSA vera 
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niuiOMHnry to Hiitinfy hU father in Uie evoning, ho spent 
tlu^ Ix'Ht pHrt of liiH timo witli IiIh books, or in composing 
i Jit ill vcrm'H, an at hcJiooI. FodcUs though on indulgent 
pnriMit., ynw not pU^aHCMl at this habitual negligence of his 
Hot) in nuiiUTH of 1)UHinosH| and ho began to remonstrate 
with him on tiio HulgecL 

C-otiHciouM of hiM ormr in thus neglecting his oocupa* 
tions, VinccMizo furmod a renoluiion worthy of a mach 
liniKT iiilt)d tliaii lio <ivor poHHeHHod, eitlior in youth or 
mil II hood. ( ^ailing IiIh fatlior into hid chamber one daji he 
took uli iiiH lN>okM from tlio Hiiolf on which thoy were 
r.'ii)<;<Ml, ))lac(Ml ilicm in proper order, and, setting fire to 
tiio pnuMou.H pil(«, Harrificod the wholo of his wealth to 
iilial duty ! iliM HtoiriHin, liowevcr, forsook him when 
lit* saw notiiin^ but tlie aalioH of his books remaining, 
iind li(^ hiink, overpowered witli grief, into his father's 
aniiM. Tlio f];oo(i old man, pleased with this proof of his 
8011*8 aflrctioii, and at tlie name timo Hympathising with 
liim in liiM Horrow, t(M>k twtdve gold florins from his 
porkft, and plared them in a corner wliero Vincen so WIS 
sun* soon to Iind thorn, 'liie delighted youth flow without 
flelay to a iieif;lii)ouring town, wliero ho laid out the 
money in more tlian n^placing the autliors sacriflcod. 

l^'edelo Monti liavin); by this timo leamod that it 
would l)(^ vain to make any farther attempt at supprese* 
in^ llio literary InelinationH of his Hon, ])rudontly resolved 
u])on yielding to neeoHHity, and do all tliat lay in the 
power of prudence to obviate the evils which he feared 
mi^lit r(*sult from hucIi a dinponitton. IIo know that he 
eon Id not HU])ply him with the moans of independeneet 
and he tlu>r(>fore pi'oponed that he Hhould commence the 
Htiidy of medicine, and thuH, wliilo Hatinfying his thirst 
for knowledge, qualify hiniHclf for a profession. Nofhing 
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could be fairer than this proposal, and the young poet 
was entered at Ferrara as a student of medicine. 

But with whatever favourable auspices he commenced 
his new pursuit, it soon resolved itself into his former 
studies, and Virgil could hardly be of more use to him 
in the science of medicine than he had been to him in 
the fields, and among his father's flocks. Happily for 
him, his Latin poems, and, soon after, his "Visione 
d' Ezechiello'' attracted general notice, and his father 
was induced to let him change the profession of medicine 
for that of jurisprudence. His success in this branch of 
learning would have as poorly repaid his father's anxiety 
as his former pursuit ; but the Cardinal Borghese became 
his patron, and Vincenzo soon after accompanied him to 
Rome. There a new career was opened to him. Having 
written a sonnet in honour of Spinelli, to whom Rome 
was said to be indebted for its existing tranquillity, lie 
was rewarded with a cameo of Vespasian set in brilliants, 
the gift of the prelate himself. Soon after, on the dis- 
covery of the Erme of Pericles and Aspasia, he com- 
posed a •• Prosopopoeia" at the request of Ennio Quirino 
Visconti, whose profound classical knowledge rendered 
his acquaintance more valuable to our author than his 
rank and influence.* 

Three years passed rapidly away in the society of men 
of this character. At the end of that time our poet re- 
ceived a letter from his father, desiring him to return to 
Ferrara. He was on the point of obeying the summons, 
when his poem " Sulla Bellezza dell' Universo " ob- 
tained him the honourable appointment of secretary to 
Duke Braschi, the Pontiff's nephew. In this situation 

* Notizie dal Conte Cassi. 

GO 2 
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ho had lioth leisure and encouragement to cultivate hit 

favourite ntudlcs, and ho produced in quick lueoeflflion a 

yari(?ty of oh'gios and Honnets, the ode *^ Sul Olobo 

AcroAtatico," tho ''Amor Pellcgrino^** and the ''Pelle- 

grino Apofltolico," tho subject of which was the jonmflj 

of i*iu8 the Sixth to tho Imperial Court But a new era 

in Iiift poetical career commenced with the arrival of 

A I fieri at Kome. Invited to hear that celebrated writer 

read lii.s drama of Virginia," at tho house of Maria Pes- 

zclli, liis imagination took fire at the grand, concentrated 

ontlinsiHsm of his stylo. The applauses bestowed upon it 

by tlie pcTHons proHont, among whom were Tasso'i bio- 

graplier, the Abato Serassi, the Cavalier Puccinii and 

otIicrH, contributed still farther to excite in him a spirit 

of (emulation, and ho retired to his apartments with the 

determination of immediately commencing a drama. It 

happ(;n(^d tliat he hod been lately reading PansaniaSi 

and his mind waH still full of the story of Aristode- 

muH. A trngefly on tliis subject was quickly in pro- 

grans, and on itH completion tho author received a gold 

medal from the Duke of I'urmo^ whose theatre, at the 

time of Monti's appearance, liad boon closed for two years, 

owing to tho lack of dramas deserving approbation. 

The HucceHH whicli attended this, his first attempt, en- 

courugc^d our poet to proceed, and ho soon after produced 

his ** Manfredi," whicli affords interesting proofs of the 

deep impression made upon his mind by the study of 

ShukHpeare. Komo resounded with his name at the re- 

])reHentation of these dramas. Tho first performance of 

'* Ar]8tocl(>nio " produced so lively an impression on the 

audience, that, on leaving tho theatre, people ran in 

crowdrt to the resideiK^e of the author to shout his praise ; 

and Goethe, who happened to bo then in Rome^ deeply 
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improssod with a feeling of his powerful genius, imme- 
diatoly sought his friendship.* 

It was Aviiile revelling in the happy sensations inspired 
by this rapid success, that he heard of the death of the 
celebrated Giovanni Pickler, an artist who would have 
done lionour to the best eras of ancient sculpture, and 
whose decease involved his family in the deepest trouble 
and destitution. Monti though personally unacquainted 
with them, felt the most lively sorrow at learning their 
distress. The eldest daughter, Teresa, was a young girl 
of great beauty and accomplishments, but he had never 
seen her. This was no bar to his romantic design. A 
few days only had elapsed, when he wrote to offer him- 
self as hf;r husband. The proposal was accepted in the 
same spirit in which it had been made. Monti was as 
unknown to Pickler s daughter as she was to him ; but 
his name had already won her regard, and the union 
whicii took place almost immediately was consummated 
by a lasting affection. 

The poems which Monti had hitherto produced were 
purely of a literary character, and it would have been 
well for his general reputation had he at present com- 
posed none of a diff(;rent kind. liut it was scarcely 
)>ossible that this could be the case living when and 
where he did. The period was arrived when thought and 
8]>eculation ceased to be luxuries, and became the com- 
mon necessaries of social life. Literature, which had 
for ages been but the holiday music of men's minds, was 
liencfjforth to be the severe expression of all their daily 
passions and desires. The whole order of the intellectual 
world was changed ; the shadow was not merely no 
longer mistaken for the substance, it began to be doubted^ 

* Art. Biblioteca ItaL 
oo 8 
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unil ilint rlgUtl;, nliolhcf goud, tniUi, i^r bnppl^^H 
run tmvo B ill Allow. 

Timr4 llko thnau wafi» ]wrllauR for nioii of fftmlai. 
Tlify W(>ro tiuw Iinpnllml \n Who n purl, hi jmlrlta 
uflUlrfi, no wall hy tho dicimiitjincw lu whinli tlii-;' wem 
jiliv'i'il, ai li)r tliii uattirEl u-tlvil}' nF tlxilr iritiiiln. Unl 
neltbor Limi-nty tnir furulliiiiiftlil. I« tnimUimiid lu diu 
nniityKiflwhidi ini-dipliy ulciuiia ^tvii vfgwnlvn. A rim iif 
[iDnnriiil iniA^flnnl.lcm mul utni|iionrfi itt, lii li-jjnnl fir liii 
iiiiirit] i]LialillitN, olmply ou n jmr with utlior mi'n, or aWot* 
or Itutuw tbuni only m lie cii]llvnt'>ji or abiNi'i tili moral 
A)Dlliit;ti. It ii not, tliPr«roi'ii, ulti<^(^tlirr nxtraordlnnry 
to flii'I B pnot IvM onrrrul Iii bU mii<lucl, i>r Iom tioiioar- 
nblrj in rli(uiiHtif( lliii niiUHi wliliili lie bIihiiIiI i<«]>t)itii% Ibou 
wn nilftht. 1m< liiil lii luiieol wuulil lie tbt< uimi', ir wii ithly 
kr^pt In vIhw tlm tiiilili)m>*ii iif liU luU'llniH unl ]iiiwRn. 
Tliu iilii'if t'uuiu tif MoiitJ't H-i'Mi-*, In thti llriil. luRtuicVi 
wan hli tint fuirly coiiNlilcrlciK llti< path Iia miiht. lutvo 
to Irxn'l I fur Imil Im rliTRiind hi* rcMnn JIMII7, II kmi 
linnlly he itii]i[ii)i)r(l timl liO wiiulil htiTu prwutitcnl htlUMlf 
n<i llic iin«imrliji{ ri'imor of prlliclplo*, uf wlilub ho WU 
iilmo"! inimi'iiinlnly fil'Lor tn Kp|iimr n* ibo kuri'atr. 

'I'lic iirmluctlou 1(1 wb1(<b Ihtna ivuMAt ftlliirln lit Mi 
rolulirntt'd pown iiii tho dl'ftth of Uk« lluvIlK nil lintl* 
vidual wlio*o utimvi ocmi\Um a conipiciiuut phtiMi lu til* 
nimiili fil' Ibrj Kmidlt lUivoIuMnn. )Ir> hod liuim mm of 
Iba udltun tif tlm " Mi-nmru NBthiimld," ur "Jiiuriiil 
d'lilAt I't du Clluj'i^n," ami, In tTIKf, wim until lo NhjiIm 
in tliK THitMltf uF " SvitrtStnlrn dii Li^KAtion."* lu IIm 
Jntiimry wt the falbiwing yimP he vlnlttnl Unint>, ihini Hut 
l'ri'<iiit'iit. ii(!rnn iif p()[iiiUr tiiniiilu | nnd nn Uii< nruimiUi 
of that month wim Imict by n mi)1>, wbu pi'Ur-d htin wltb 



* Ulu(f>'l<|'l''B irillftTlultv, B 
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stonoH, and drove him into a shop, where ho wits seized 
and stabbod. He died in a few hours, and tho National 
ConvtMition immediately entered into an angry contro- 
versy with tlie C'ourt of Home. In tho course of tho 
dispute it was asserted by tlie Papal party, that Basvillc, 
before he breathed his last, had retracted his republican 
ofiinions, and expressed his repentance for tho part which 
he had taken in tiie revohition, — an assertion to which, it 
seems, there is littU? reason to jrive credit. It was on 
this circumstance, however, that Monti founded his poem, 
wliieh is written in the style of Dante, and, as a produc- 
tion of the ima<;i nation, merits all tho praiso it has 
received. Never was the liarp of Italy struck witli a 
bolder or more skilful hand. Tho diction, tho imagery, 
the flow of the lines, ai)pear to havo been all inspirod by 
that painful intensity of feeling which keeps tho mind of 
the poet awake to those solemn visions at which intelloctB 
of a meaner order tremble, or can only endure as they are 
emlHulied forth in verse. Like his master, Dante, it was 
with the lan<?uage and tlie condition of beings no longer 
of the earth that he had to do ; and, like him, ho had, for 
the ])eriod that his song lasted, the sight and the hearing 
of a spirit. 

A poem of this description could not fail of cn^ating 
cousiderabli* exeitement. Men of letters regarded it with 
wonder, and the author was complimented with tho title 
of '' Dante lledivivo." Parini observed of him, as we 
liave seen, that lie constantly appeared in danger of fall- 
ing, such was the sudden sublimity of his flight, but that 
h(* never fell ; and persons of profound learning did not 
disdjiin to enter upon a controversy to defend the pro- 
priety of a sin;::le expression of tho poem, tho "/rerftfo e 
caldo polo'* In consequenco of the reputation which ho 
tlius ac(iuired. Count di Vilzek, minister plenipotentiary 

ou 4 
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in Lombardj, offered him the professorship of hanumityi 
just vacant in the Uniyersity of Pftyia. Bat the offisr 
ivas not at the time suited to Monti's yiews. Borne 
could bestow greater prizes than a university. 

But the tide of public affairs was now at its height^ 
and Monti, in the midst of his literarj and social enjoj- 
incnts, received intelligence that Ferrara had become a 
province of the Cispadana Republic, just established 
under the auspices of France. With this intelligenoe he 
also received a letter from the Count Marescalchi, desiring 
his presence among his fellow-citizens, and ezhorting 
him to take part with them in the glorious career on 
Avliicli they were entered.* The recollection of the 
'' Coutica Basvilliona," of '' La Pugna delT Inferno,* and 
*' La temeraria Liberty di Franeia^^ vanished at the 
receipt of this invitation, and Monti became a repub- 
lican. 

It was not an idle or a silent assent that he accorded 
to the principles which he thus embraced. At once 
givinf; broath to the ardent passion for liberty so suddenly 
conceived, be published at Bologna the first canto of the 
<' Prometheus/' a poem as splendid in its poetical merits as 
it was inconsistent with the opinions he had formerly 
advocated. But scarcely had this production been sent 
into the world, when further changes took place^ and 
he was invited to Milan, and appointed to the oflElce of 
•Secretory-General to the Minister of Foreign AfTairs. 
Still, whatever might be the estimation in which the chief 
members of the government held him, he was regarded 
by the popular party with extreme suspicion and dislike. 
A law was proposed by which whoever had written in 
favour of the priesthood, or of the empire, was declared 

»■ 
* Notizie dal Conte CassL 
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ineligible for any public office. Monti was the special 
object of this decree ; and* the Directory only saved him 
from the evil consequences of its enactment, by' uniting 
him with the advocate Oliva in the commissariat of 
the province of the Rubicon. But, whether from his 
real want of political talent, or from an uncertainty of 
feeling and disposition, the result of his late conduct, he 
obtained no credit in his new employment. After a short 
and vain effort to bear up against the difficulties with 
which he had to contend, he retired from office in disgust, 
and accepted the reversion of the professorship then held 
by the aged Parini. His official proceedings are said to 
have been marked throughout by the most virtuous inte- 
grity, his chief fault in the eyes of his enemies being, that 
he sought to expose the peculations of some of those with 
whom he wasjoined in the management of affiurs* So 
far ate the exercise of his pen was concerned, he had 
laboured hard to merit the praises of the republic. The 
poems on Fanaticism and Superstition, on the congresses 
of Udine and Lyons, with some others written at the 
same j)(Tiod, attest either the ardour, or the surpassing 
skill, with which he could enter into the feelings of his 
republican masters. It would be an unjustifiable assump- 
tion to assert, that, in all this, Monti played the part of 
a hypocrite, only doing what he thought was expedient 
for his own advantage. When he again veered in his 
oi)inions, ho observed, in respect to his zeal for the 
republic, " Sognai d' essere venuto alle nozze d' una bella 
e casta vcrgine, e mi sono svegliato fra le braccia d* una 
laida nieretrice." " I imagined I had married a fair and 
chaste virgin ; I awoke, and found myself in the arms 
of a base harlot." Other similar expressions are on 
record indicative of his regret at the part he had taken 
in the above events. " We were sitting one evening," 
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.says his iVIriul, *• in ilu' pliintatiiiiis of tho Poiiii Orion- 
laic, and our <liscour.so hapiu^iiin*^ to liii'n upon thost) 
(iincs of tiirlaiii'lioly tiuMuoi'v, houw person pri'sont oh- 
MTxt'd, willi llir view of roiiifoi-tiii^>[ Iiiin, that dark nd 
was th(* prrioil, hi* had ncvrrthidfss •gathered in it iimoHt 
hncly hini-cl. Uiil Monti shook his head, iind lu^hl it 
down as H man who repented, ami WiU*4 aii<;;ry witli liini« 
M'lf, and then, in an nnderione of voin% IVpi'titcd thuso 
liue.i from his *' Aristodenu> : '* 

" I lu.l^tl'i allori, 
Pi tiuito Nuu^iir riinidiii lui^uiili, 
^^(ln iti pcMi iiilii tVitiito o (li vt'i'^o^^nn.** 

'riii'M' our luiirfK 
nutlifil in tlii^ Mood ot' .s|]ui(;lilortMl oitiiKMiM. 
All* hut u load and hliaiao U)ioa our lil'oWi* 

No .situation eould he more deplot'ahio than wiiM Monti*M 
«>n tin- e\puIsion t)f the Kreneh from Italy, lift was 
not of thorn, hut he had no nutans of avoiding; Hhai*in<^ in 
theii' di..eomtittM-e. 'i'he part ho had taken in hlazonin^ 
(heir cause was not. sulfieient to insure him their rospect, 
hut it was mon^ than hulfn'ient to nuike him feel that tlio 
Anslrians would not spare him. Wo was atuon^ tlu) 
earliest, therefore, who passed tint Alps, and in liis tli^Iit 
he lost most, of the little property whieh he o.arritul >vitli 
him. I His lirst restin«:;-plaei^ was at Chandierry, whoro 
he renniiiu'd si^veral monlh.s, and then jiroei^nlod Avitb 
r«)unt. Alari'sealehi t*) Paris. J 

The aeeount w hieh has heen o;iv(^n (»f his oondition in 
the TrtMieh capital would s(*areely he eriHlihh*, had it not 
come, in the lirst instance, from his own mouth. Wlnm 
he arri\ed ther(\ his money was already almost exhausted, 
and as he had no inelinat i(Mi to let his eondition U^ knuwu 

'* Art. Hdiliot. Ilal. f ll)id. ] Noti/io eliil CuiUO CauI. 
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to persons from whom he had little chanoe of receiylng 
sympathy, he sought an obscure lodgings in which he Ud 
both his fame and his poverty, with amartyr-lilce reaola* 
tion, from the world* Friendless and pennileeSy he wif 
at last reduced to the necessity of walking for miles into 
the country to gather a meal from the fields or the hedge- 
rows. Day after day he thus existed^ colleeiing hiiffood 
in long and weary rambles, and indulging himaelf in ilia 
most melancholy reflections, aa he lay down to eat Ue 
miserable repast in the fint nook that pleased his hncf* 
These rambles, and the want of nonrisbmenl^ soon iH- 
hausted his strength, and he then found it nooesssry to . 
carry home some part of the fruit collected one dagr^ to 
save himself from the fatigue of going out the nsKt 
Every hour saw him grow more feeble^ and he was at 
length obliged to betake himself io his bed, with no ofliflr 
idea than that of lying there till he died. But at this 
juncture his wife arrived from Italy, where she had re* 
mained to save their affairs from the total disorder whieh 
tbrcateued them on his departure* She brought witk 
her some money, and the pleasing intelligenoe^ that she 
had succeeded in putting their eonoems in toleraUe 
security. Poor Monti lay stretched on his wretched 
pallet when she entered his apartment^ and seemed in the 
last stage of consumption ; but the tidings she gare him^ 
and the cheerful assiduity with whieh she instantij' set 
about restoring his strength, had the eflEeet of speedilj 
dissipating his melancholy, and he was soon so fiur re* 
covered in health and spirits, as to be able to leftye Us 
obscure lodging, and mix in the society to whieh his 
name and reputation would at any time have been a suf- 
ficient introduction. ■ * 

The distress which he had suffered had not ] 
his genius. He produced, while in Fari% the | 



tltli"! "MnKlirroiiliLnn," in iinmiitniunrMii tlir> death vS 
hi* IVlnnd Lniniiiit MHit'lfiPni, ii tiintliHthuililAn »( fii^ 
niniou t ■*■"! *i"> irnicii^y iif "Oi^ii dnivoa." In imlfl 
t.b***n woi-ka liM iii^vii vimt tu ■iiiillitiMiU wliloli bitil llUm 
in itroiirJaniio wltli llin«» nf n fruiich riipaldlivun mtuiilMB 
uni) hla frlMHU (ir* until tn tiuvt> fimratl ttint 1I1117 muM 
inviilvu lilm In f»>li tTDiitilim. Nu Ml Don«KiU('lii'0| liftWi 
uvMr, nmnltoil f^inn tlio fVvolritii with wlibli ha *gaiB 
il«t' till mud ugftlii't arinri'hj, Ani) Nnjioloon'* vlatorjr 11 
Mnri>(iK<' rculArud htm, with now hi)|>«>», lo M» roiinlr^ 
Tho in>lv«r>illui Wl^^p no Noonrr put Iti onlor, thui WE 
w»i numtnatiHl bjr tlio oociriiinrtpr Ld m |>mfin«ori)ll(i rt 
I'livln, whiii'o hli <ih>iiiutit I'nolt-i'llEint uonOrniil iin hln 
j>c>[iulitrll}' It! iiii iiratiir •oriwly Imb tliiiti ttitt wltla||< 
li<i (•iijiij'fn] iM n |i(iut. 

AfliM' ImvliiR (iiuiKKil llirimypAn hi tlil* i^inplii/mnnld 
lii> wiM mmnuiiiiiHl in Hid cii[>ltiil, iinil timtitlliMl Ici t)uE 
ninfii uf iMDoaaor to tlii! nitiil«l«i' o( tliii lnt»rJiir, Iti all 
nintluri Ktl&ting to lltonitiiru and tlio tlnn nru. Hh 
vIrtuQ of ihU Ktntloii, ho lRlUBln^ In Act tlio pMt of ihi 
I'ourt I tnd fV-w hturuiitt<«, It tiiiut lio ormfMicid. luiv« pen 
I'liriiiod thtilr diitlu* wlLh uioru Bpi>ivri5iit kmI tliui dJa 
Miiiitl, when «liiffln|t tlin trlumjihi of Frnncp luiij hv 
riNipiil'ir. Ho wnll miilfifliN], tinlucil, wiw Napiilt<iiii wllH 
hlH liiynlly. Hint liu bontnwinl nn him tlm otUl fttrth^ 
dijc'iltx iiC liintiiHiiKvnplinr nf ilm klriKilmu uf litAy, Ofl 
oAIku tn whloU n MltpiinH Imt im diitlci ivt>li< npjiuiHjaK 
TItui riclilj' pviii|[im<d, Ku whi ptniM^i) tn ainth kuhjt (ilraiiOM 
itaiifto, ihKl ha ouuld now doVolo htmiolt' to thA •tUilUa 
whiuli rpijulr"d a niiml (Vno iVotu Ml munnur onrn* to mm 
iiuni|ill>h with auflou**. IIo hnd Momn ttin^ bnfbm Ogdu 
iin'iiiHut u trail nl at ion of tlio llliid, mid h<ul ri'iidurod Intd 
lluHim ihu lit, ]jnd, Hlh, nnd INth Itook«t hut the uiM 
towiird ouiirnci which hit fortiinux hnd tiiltcn «ooo tttU 
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the commencement of the work, put a period for the 
time to its farther progress. Nothing stood at present 
in tlie way of itn comph.'tion, and the puMic had the 
sat i.-. fact ion of receiving, as the fruit of the emperor's 
judicious bounty, one of the most brilliant translations 
of Homer tliat liad Ix^en ever executecL The undertak- 
mrr f)\v((\ itH orijrin to a conversation which Monti had 
-with Saverio Mattei, at the table of Cardinal Fabrizio 
RufTo.* According to Mattei, it was impossible for 
Homer to be translated faithfully, without presenting 
many low and prosaic passages. This was Cesarotti's 
opinion ; but Monti warmly opposed the dogma of these 
learned men, translated the books above mentioned in 
eupporr of his argument, and having so far accomplished 
hir> ta>k, obtained the universal suffrages of the public in 
lii-; favour. That which renders his triumph, and the 
indi-i>u table excellency of his version, the more extras 
ordinary, is the fact, that he was unacquainted with the 
lan^njH^'e of the original, and, like Pofie, translated by 
mean* ot" Latin versions, and the aids which he was able 
to rhrive from the voluminous writings of commentators. 
He hnd already manifV-sted his skill as a translator by an 
exerllent version of Per.-ius, and his talents as a critic 
by his h'tt^rs " Sul Cavallo alato d* Arsinoe ; " but his 
Iliad jdiiced his reputation on a broader basis. It was 
-ai 1 to be like a ring given to Italy, by which its lite- 
rature was wedded to the literature of Greece. 

J5ut while he was thus employed, the political horizon 
of Italy ngain prognosticated change, and the portentous 
r'l'jU' were r-carcely seen, before the troop» of Austria 
planted their standards around Milan. Monti did not 
this time b«:eome an exile. His facile muse, having learnt 

* Xotizie dal Coote CatsL 
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to praise one emperor, deemed it no hard Bervice to 
praise another, and the professor and historiographer of 
Napoleon hailed the arrival of the archduke to receive 
the oaths of the Milanese, first, hj a poem entitled "II 
Mistico Omaggio ; " then by another, which bore the 
title of the '* Kitomo d' Astrea," and even bj a third 
called an '< Invito a Pallade." He is said to have 
written these poems out of gratitude to the Emperor 
of Austria, for continuing him his pensions ; but it is 
impossible to venerate Monti's genius aright^ and not feel 
mingled contempt and sorrow for the base sacrifice of all 
honesty and truth, of which, in political matters, he was 
so often guilty. 

It is not improbable but that a secret feeling of dia"* 
satisfaction with himself on this account, might be the 
cause of his turning his attention, about this time, from 
poetry to grammar and criticism. If he had any senti- 
ment of honour or freedom in his bosom, he must^ in 
fact, have inwardly shrunk from the idea of having to 
write fresh strains of adulation to gratify masters whom 
another change might oblige him to revile. However 
this may be, he undertook a revision of the " Yocabolario 
dclla Crusca." Associated with him in this work was 
his daughter's husband, Giulio Perticari, a young man 
of the highest ability, and whose ^'Difesa di Dante" 
secured him, short as was his career, a permanent station 
among the scholars of his country. 

Thus assisted in his labours, he proceeded happily 
with his several undertakings, till a severe malady in 
one of his 6f^s compelled him to desist for a time from 
abstruse inquiry. W^^^^ suffering from this attack 
he wrote the beautiful -little poems published under the 
general title of " Sollievo nella Malinconia;** and which, 
as well as whatever else he composed at this ihae, he 
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dictated to his son-in-law. But, to Mb deep affliction, 
he was suddenly deprived of this his constant and af- 
fectionate companion, and he could only console himaelC 
under the loss hy reflecting that his own age and in- 
creasing infirmities promised a speedy reunion. 

Having satisfied his zeal for the purity of his native 
language, and the reputation of his great master ia 
verse, by notes on the "Convito,'* he wrote the ** IdyDio 
alle nozze di Cadmo," and was meditating other poemiy 
when, shortly after retiring to his study, on the night of 
the 9th of April, 1826, he received a stroke of paralyiia 
which left little hope of his life. MUan, it ia said, pre* 
sented the next morning a scene of general distress^ and 
crowds ran to his house to express their anxiety and 
grief. 

The shock he had received did not prove fataL Ani* 
mation and reason returned, and his friends had the 
satisfaction of seeing him recover sufficient strength to 
join with them again in the social circle. The last ray of 
the light which had shone so brilliantly during his pro- 
tracted career, beamed cheerfully but momentarily forth 
on his wife's birthday, a day which he had never fuled 
to observe as one of joy and festivity. He lingered two 
years after his first attack, and died October Idtii, 1828. 
His funeral took place on the 15th. It was' his wife's 
birthday. ^ „, - ...^ ^ 

V ■'■.' k 
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